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Preface 


WITH  the  exception  of  their  own  there  are  few 
nations  whose  history  ought  to  be  as  fami- 
liar to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  that 
of  the  Dutch. 

The  little  country  of  Holland  and  the  little  country 
of  England  were  brought  into  touch  with  civilization  as 
understood  by  the  Romans  at  almost  the  same  time. 
The  men  who  sailed  across  the  sea  with  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  and  pushed  the  ancient  Britons  ever  farther  and 
farther  back,  until  at  last  they  all  but  died  out  in  the 
west  and  north,  were  brothers  and  cousins  of  the  Frisians 
who  were  wresting  their  swampy  home  from  the  ocean, 
and  defending  it  against  the  barbarian  hordes  from  the 
illimitable  German  forests. 

Ever  since  those  remote  days  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
countries  have  constantly  touched  each  other.  English 
kings  have  exchanged  courtesies  with  Dutch  counts  or 
Flemish  merchants ;  treaties  have  been  arranged,  or 
assistance  given  by  one  side  or  the  other  in  time  of  need  ; 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  wars  have  interrupted 
the  friendly  relations  which  should  always  have  existed 
between  them  ;  and  was  it  not  a  Dutchman  whom  the 
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Preface 

English  seated  on  their  throne  at  a  time  when  the 
occupant  of  it  proved  unworthy  ? 

It  is  with  the  intention  of  giving  English-Speaking 
people  some  idea  of  the  story  of  this  most  interesting  of 
European  countries  that  this  book  has  been  written.  It 
may  be  said  at  onee  that,  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
history.  The  author  has  merely  taken  some  of  the;  out- 
standing features  of  its  history,  and  has  narrated  thorn 
as  simply  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to 
show  that  these  are  not  merely  isolated  events  having 
no  relation  to  eaeh  other,  but  are  links  in  a  ehain  wliieh 
it.  will  well  repay  the  reader  to  study  in  closer  detail 
elsewhere. 

In  dealing  with  Holland,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  when  that  country  was  struggling 
to  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  should  be  given 
an  amount  of  space  and  attention  which  appears  dis- 
proportionate to  that  allotted  to  the  centuries  which 
preceded  them.  In  that  respect  Holland  is  peculiar. 
Comparatively  speaking,  she  led  a  quiet  and  uneventful 
existence  until  that  fatal  day  when  her  fortunes  became 
joined  to  those  of  Spain.  Her  inhabitants  occupied 
themselves  in  waging  their  ceaseless  warfare  against  I  In- 
ocean  ;  or  in  those  occasional  conflicts  among  them- 
selves, arid  against  their  neighbours,  which  are  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  feudal  system.  She  had 
few  advantages,  .of  her  own  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
other  natious  ;  litt'e  aM^ntiOfi  .was  attracted  to  her  in 
her  marshy  eorru-f  of  H  <!ordi.nent ;  and  if  it.  had  not.  boon 
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Preface 

for  the  e\  il  passions  on  the  one  side,  and  the  unflinching 
resolution  on  the  other,  which  wen-  aroused  by  differences 
in  religious  opinion,  there  would  probably  have  been 
hi  tic  need  to  write  her  history. 

Hut  that  struggle  not  only  rivets  our  gaze  on  the  men 
who  were'  engaged  in  it  ;  it  also  compels  us  to  ask  some- 
thing about  their  forefathers.  We  want  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  lives  led  by  the  men  who  bred  such  a  race, 
anil  the  conditions  under  which  that  race  grew.  And  so 
the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  which  otherwise  would 
mean  no  more  to  us  than  that  of  any  other  petty  European 
state,  becomes  invested  with  an  abiding  interest  for  all 
liberty-loving  people. 


The'  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
the-  pages  of  Motley  for  much  of  the  matter  dealing  with 
the  period  between  the  abdication  of  Charles  V  and  the 
death  of  ^ 'illiam  the  Silent.  He  hopes  that  to  those  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  that  author's  work,  this 
book  \\ill  prove  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  The  l\ise  of  the 
/>;//(•//  RcpufritCJ  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  interesting 
any  readers  in  the  stirring  story  of  "our  friends  the 

•  o  * 

Dutch  "  so  far  that  they  are  anxious  to  improve  their 
acquaintance]  he  NY  ill  rest  satisfied  that  he  lias  accom- 
plished what  hi'  set  out  to  do. 

A.  11.  D. 
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Stories  from  Dutch 
History 

CHAPTER  I 

Early  Inhabitants 

PICTURE  a  low-lying  country  covered  with  marshes 
and  dense  forests  ;  exposed  on  the  north  and  west 
to  the  sea,  which  a  line  of  low  sand-dunes  could 
not  always  keep  from  overflowing  the  land  ;  a  vast  river 
coming  down  from  distant  mountains  to  divide  into 
numberless  streams  when  it  reached  the  low  parts ;  an 
immense  forest  on  the  east  which  no  traveller  had  ever 
been  able  to  penetrate  ;  lesser  forests  on  the  south  which 
divided  it  from  pleasanter  lands  ;  and  that  is  the  country 
which  we  call  Holland  as  it  was  fifty  years  or  more  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  river  was  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse 
and  the  Scheldt  had  really  made  •  the  country.  For 
centuries  they  had  been  bringing  down  mud  and  slime 
from  the  interior  of  Europe,  and  depositing  it  on  the 
seashore  until  at  last  there  was  formed  a  mixture  of  land 
and  waste  upon  which  it  was  just  possible  to  live.  When 
storms  broke  over  the  country,  the  sea  would  flow  in 
regardless  of  the  dunes,  or  the  rivers  would  rise  and  flood 
the  land,  and  then,  until  the  water  subsided,  the  inhabitants 
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would  have  to  stay  on  top  of  the  mounds  which  they  had 
cast  up  from  the  watery  soil,  or  go  away  altogether  into 
the  forests.  It  was  a  hard  life,  but  those  inhabitants 
never  gave  up,  and  they  are  the  ancestors  of  the  men  who 
centuries  afterward  built  great  dikes  to  enchain  the  sea, 
and  cut  canals  to  guide  the  rivers  to  it ;  they  were  a 
brave  people,  and  they  loved  their  country  ;  and  we  shall 
see  that,  through  all  the  changes  that  were  to  come,  those 
qualities  persisted  and  made  their  descendants  the  wonder 
of  the  whole  world. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  such  a  country  should 
have  had  any  inhabitants  at  all ;  but  there  were  several 
tribes  of  fish-eating  savages  who  lived  there.  In  the 
central  portions,  among  the  streams  which  formed  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  lived  the  Batavians  ;  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family,  the  same  which  at  that 
time  inhabited  the  British  Isles,  and  they  had  once  been 
part  of  the  warlike  Chatti  tribe  who  lived  farther  to  the 
east  in  the  German  forests.  Owing  to  quarrels  they  had 
moved  westward,  and  had  settled  on  this  spot,  calling  it 
Bet-auw,  or  "the  good  meadow,"  and  from  this  they  took 
the  name  by  which  they  are  known. 

To  the  south  of  these  lived  the  Nervii  and  Menapii  and 
other  tribes,  also  of  Celtic  origin,  who  were  afterward  to 
be  almost  exterminated  by  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  north 
were  the  Frisians  :  not  Celts,  but  Teutons,  and  closely 
allied  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  It  is  from  these 
two  tribes,  the  Frisians  and  the  Batavians,  that  the 
Dutch  nation  sprang ;  they  never  thoroughly  blended 
together,  and  to  this  day  the  Frisians  are  a  larger,  fairer- 
complexioned  and  bluer-eyed  people  than  the  lowland 
Dutch  ;  they  talk  a  different  language  too,  one  which 
can  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  English  than  by 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Let  us  see  what  manner 
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of  men  they  were  and  how  they  lived  in  those  far-off 
days. 

They  were  both  brave  and  warlike  ;  the  Frisians  more 
so  than  the  Batavians,  perhaps  because  they  were  capable 
of  greater  endurance  ;  but  fighting  was  the  trade  and  the 
pleasure  of  both  peoples.  The  young  Batavian  never  cut 
his  hair  until  he  had  slain  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
until  then  he  wore  an  iron  collar  as  a  token  of  inferiority  ; 
and  until  his  locks  were  shorn,  and  his  collar  had  been 
flung  away,  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  man.  In  religion 
they  followed  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Druids,  that 
dreadful  form  of  idolatry  of  which  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  except  that  at  their  secret  altars  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  large  numbers  of  human  beings  were  put  to 
death  every  year  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  The  Druids, 
besides  being  their  priests,  were  their  rulers  in  times  of 
peace  ;  but  in  war  the  tribesmen  were  led  by  chiefs 
whom  they  themselves  chose  from  the  strongest  and 
bravest  of  their  warriors.  They  were  fond  of  dress  and 
barbaric  jewellery  ;  and  when  not  fighting,  they  grew 
corn,  and  kept  cattle,  which  they  lived  on,  salting  what 
meat  they  did  not  require  and  sending  it  away  to  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  sometimes  even  as  far  as  Rome.  But 
they  were  more  at  home  with  the  battle-axe  than  the 
plough,  and  preferred  war  to  agriculture. 

The  Frisians  were  very  much  like  their  neighbours  in 
matters  of  war ;  their  young  men,  too,  wore  the  iron 
collar  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  other  matters  there  were 
considerable  differences.  They  had  no  altars  and  no 
priests,  but  worshipped  some  now  unknown  god  to  whom 
certain  forests  were  consecrated  ;  they  had  few  rites 
and  no  sacrifices,  until  later  on,  when  their  own  religion 
became  influenced  by  that  of  the  Celts.  They  elected 
their  chieftains  and  magistrates  at  great  assemblies  which 
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usually  met  on  a  vast  plain  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
They  looked  down  upon  agriculture  as  ignoble,  and  cared 
nothing  for  dress  or  ornaments  ;  their  women  were  almost 
as  ready  to  fight  as  the  men  ;  and,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  custom  of  the  Batavians,  the  Frisians  possessed  only 
one  wife  each.  When  they  died,  in  both  tribes  the  bodies 
were  burned,  but  while  the  Celt  raised  huge  cairns  over 
the  ashes  of  the  departed,  the  Teuton  was  content  with 
a  simple  covering  of  turf.  These  Celtic  monuments,  great 
piles  of  stones  known  as  cromlechs,  can  still  be  seen 
scattered  over  the  country  ;  and  there  are  many  similar 
ones  in  Great  Britain  raised  by  the  British  members  of 
the  race. 

The  Roman  naturalist,  Pliny,  who  visited  this  northern 
land  about  fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  has  left  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  its  condition  as  it  was  in  those  days. 
"There,"  says  he,  "the  ocean  pours  in  its  flood  twice 
every  day,  and  produces  perpetual  uncertainty  whether 
the  country  is  a  part  of  the  continent  or  of  the  sea. 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  visible  on  its  shores.  The 
wretched  inhabitants  take  refuge  on  the  sandhills,  or  in 
little  huts,  which  they  construct  on  lofty  stakes  out  of 
reach  of  the  highest  tides.  When  the  sea  rises  they  appear 
like  navigators  ;  when  it  retires  they  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  shipwrecked.  Their  food  is  fish,  their  drink 
rainwater,  and  their  fuel  a  sort  of  turf  which  they  gather 
and  form  with  the  hand.  And  yet  these  unfortunate  beings 
dare  to  complain  against  their  fate,  when  they  fall  under 
the  power,  and  are  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
Rome  !  " 
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Netherland  and  the  Romans 
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first  we  hear  of  the  Batavians  in  history  is 
from  Julius  Csesar.  About  58  B.C.  Caesar  was 
trying  to  bring  the  whole  world  under  the  sway 
of  Rome,  and  in  his  march  of  conquest  had  reached  the 
north-western  corner  of  Europe. 

To  the  south  of  the  Batavians  dwelt  a  very  brave  tribe 
called  the  Nervii,  and  they  had  sworn  to  die  rather  than 
surrender  to  Rome.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sambre 
they  awaited  the  Roman  legions.  Hardly  had  the 
enemy's  advance  guard  crossed  the  stream  than  the 
Nervii  rushed  from  the  wooded  hill-top,  overthrew  horse 
and  rider,  plunged  in  one  great  mass  into  the  current,  and 
charged  up  the  hill  into  the  midst  of  their  force.  "  At 
the  same  moment,"  says  the  conqueror,  "  they  seemed  in 
the  wood,  in  the  river,  and  within  our  lines."  There  was 
a  brief  panic  among  the  Romans,  but  eight  veteran 
Roman  legions,  with  Csesar  at  their  head,  were  too  much 
for  the  brave  but  undisciplined  Nervii.  The  battle 
raged  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  and  the  Nervii, 
true  to  their  vow,  fought  till  the  ground  was  heaped  with 
their  dead.  They  were  not  defeated,  but  exterminated. 
Of  many  thousand  fighting  men  but  five  hundred  went 
home,  and  there  were  but  three  of  their  chieftains  left 
alive.  So  perished  the  Nervii.  Caesar  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  treat  with  respect  the  little  remnant  of  the 
brave  but  reckless  tribe,  and  then,  with  hardly  a  breathing 
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pause,  he  proceeded  to  annihilate  the  Aduatici,  the 
Menapii  and  the  Morini,  other  tribes  in  the  district. 

The  Batavians  and  Frisians  and  other  tribes  saw  that 
there  was  little  hope  for  them,  so  they  sent  embassies 
offering  to  form  alliances  with  the  conqueror.  Their 
offers  were  generally  accepted,  and  they  had  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  the  best  that  their  country  produced. 
The  Batavians,  naturally,  sent  their  warlike  sons  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Batavian  cavalry  became  the 
imperial  bodyguard,  and  was  among  the  most  famous 
troops  of  the  legions  of  the  Empire. 

They  fought  under  the  Roman  eagles  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world,  even  against  their  own  kindred  in  Germany, 
who  were  still  struggling  against  the  invaders  ;  they  took 
part  in  civil  wars,  helped  to  seat  and  unseat  emperors, 
and  at  last,  in  A.D.  70,  determined  to  make  themselves 
independent. 

Claudius  Civilis  was  a  noble  Batavian  who  had  served 
with  the  legion  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  falsely 
accused  at  Rome  of  conspiracy,  but  escaped  with  his  life, 
and,  perhaps  spurred  on  by  the  ingratitude  with  which  he 
had  been  treated,  made  up  his  mind  to  lead  his  country- 
men to  freedom. 

By  his  courage,  eloquence,  and  talent  for  political 
combinations,  Civilis  effected  a  general  confederation  of 
all  the  Netherland  tribes,  both  Celtic  and  German.  For 
a  brief  moment  there  was  a  united  people,  a  Batavian 
commonwealth.  He  found  another  source  of  strength 
in  German  superstition.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  dwelt,  alone  in  a  lofty 
tower  in  a  wild  forest,  the  Virgin  Velleda,  a  Bructerian 
weird  woman,  who  exercised  vast  influence  over  the 
warriors  of  her  nation.  She  was  revered  as  an  oracle  ; 
but  her  answers  to  the  demands  of  her  worshippers  con- 
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cerning  the  future  were  delivered  only  to  a  chosen  few. 
To  Civilis,  who  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  her, 
she  promised  success  and  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
world,  and,  inspired  by  her  prophecies,  many  tribes  of 
Germany  sent  large  subsidies  to  the  Batavian  chief. 

The  struggle,  however,  was  unsuccessful  ;  after  many 
victories  and  many  defeats  Civilis  was  deserted  ;  the 
Batavians  became  weary  of  the  hopeless  contest,  while 
fortune,  after  much  capricious  hovering,  settled  at  last 
upon  the  Roman  eagles.  Even  the  prophetess  fell 
away  from  Civilis,  and  now  foretold  ruin  to  his  cause. 
The  Batavians  murmured  that  their  destruction  was 
inevitable,  that  one  nation  could  not  resist  the  slavery 
which  was  destined  for  the  whole  world.  What  were  the 
Batavians  in  a  contest  with  the  whole  Roman  Empire  ? 
Moreover,  they  were  only  expected  to  furnish  men  and 
valour  to  their  proud  allies.  It  was  the  next  thing  to 
liberty.  If  they  were  to  have  rulers,  it  was  better  to 
serve  a  Roman  emperor  than  a  German  witch. 

The  Roman  general  was  eager  to  grant  a  full  pardon, 
and  to  re-enlist  so  brave  a  soldier  as  Civilis  in  the  service 
of  the  Empire.  A  conference  was  agreed  upon.  The 
bridge  across  the  Nabalia  was  broken  asunder  in  the 
middle,  the  two  leaders  met  upon  the  severed  sides, 
and  upon  that  broken  bridge  the  form  of  the  Batavian 
hero  disappears  for  ever.  For  at  this  point  the  Roman 
story  abruptly  terminates  ;  the  name  of  Civilis  fades  from 
history  ;  not  a  syllable  is  known  of  his  subsequent  career, 
and  profound  oblivion  covers  for  three  hundred  years  the 
scene  where  he  was  the  most  imposing  actor.  Perhaps 
Civilis  refused  to  surrender,  and  went  on  fighting  with  a 
faithful  band  of  followers  to  the  last ;  perhaps  he  joined 
the  imperial  forces  again  as  leader  of  cavalry  ;  but  what- 
ever happened  to  him,  we  know  that  his  insurrection 
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was    unsuccessful  :  Batavia    still    remained    part    of    a 
Roman  province. 

For  three  centuries  or  more  history  is  silent  about  the 
Batavians.  Rome  was  engaged  in  her  perpetual  struggles 
against  the  barbarians  who  were  at  last  to  overwhelm  her ; 
Goths  surged  across  the  Netherlands  to  hammer  on  her 
gates ;  Huns,  Vandals  and  countless  hordes  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  joined  them  ;  but  Batavian  blood  was 
still  being  shed  in  the  empire's  defence,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  we  hear  of  the  Batavian  cavalry 
fighting  with  the  Emperor  Julian  at  Strasburg  once  more 
against  their  German  kin.  Yet  all  is  unavailing  ;  another 
century  sees  the  power  of  Rome  broken  for  ever,  and 
Europe  swarming  with  strange  peoples,  who  divide  the 
imperial  provinces  amongst  them.  Holland  is  still 
inhabited  by  her  ancient  races,  but  others  have  come 
among  them,  and  new  and  stronger  nations  have  settled 
upon  her  borders. 
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CHAPTER   III 

Introduction  of  Christianity 

IT  was  long  after  the  time  of  Christ  ere  His  teachings 
were  brought  to  the  Netherlanders.  After  the  final 
departure  of  the  Romans  the  country  relapsed 
once  more  into  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  the  great 
Frankish  nation,  which  had  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  Western 
Europe,  did  not  think  the  morass  right  up  in  the  corner 
of  the  map  was  worth  bothering  about  until  the  time  of 
Dagobert,  who  became  King  of  the  Franks  in  636. 

Dagobert  was  a  Christian,  and  whether  or  no  he  really 
wanted  to  spread  his  religion  he  won  a  victory  over  the 
Frisians  and  had  Christian  worship  celebrated  at  Utrecht. 
Utrecht  is  a  town  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  ; 
it  must  have  been  an  old  place  even  in  those  days,  as  the 
name  was  "  Oude-trecht,"  which  means  "  Old  ford." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  missionaries  from  Ireland  had 
been  in  the  country  before  this,  but  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  very  much,  and  the  Frisians  were  still  pagans. 

Dagobert  established  a  nominal  dominion  over  Nether- 
land,  but  it  was  left  to  a  later  Frank  king,  Charles  Martel, 
to  complete  the  work.  He  soon  drove  the  Frisian  chief, 
Radbod,  into  submission,  and  even  into  Christianity. 
A  bishop's  indiscretion,  however,  spoilt  all  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  king.  The  pagan  Radbod  had  already 
immersed  one  of  his  royal  legs  in  the  baptismal  font, 
when  a  thought  struck  him.  "  Where  are  my  dead 
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forefathers  at  present  ?  "  he  said,  turning  suddenly  upon 
Bishop  Wolfran.  "  In  hell,  with  all  other  unbelievers," 
was  the  imprudent  answer.  "  Mighty  well,"  replied 
Radbod,  removing  his  leg,  "  then  will  I  rather  feast  with 
my  ancestors  in  the  halls  of  Woden,  than  dwell  with  your 
little  starveling  band  of  Christians  in  heaven."  Entreaties 
and  threats  were  unavailing.  The  Frisian  declined 
positively  a  rite  which  was  to  cause  an  eternal  separation 
from  his  buried  kindred,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a 
believer  in  his  own  gods. 

His  son,  Poppo,  succeeding  to  the  nominal  sovereignty, 
did  not  actively  oppose  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people,  but  refused  to  be  converted  himself. 
Rebelling  against  the  Frank  dominion,  he  was  totally 
routed  by  Charles  Martel  in  a  great  battle  (735),  and 
perished  with  a  vast  number  of  Frisians. 

The  Christian  dispensation  was  now  accepted  by  these 
northern  pagans.  The  commencement  of  their  conversion 
had  been  mainly  the  work  of  their  brethren  from  Britain. 
In  690  the  Northumbrian  monk,  Willibrod,  had  been  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  Friesland.  It  was  he  who  baptized 
Charles  Martel,  and  it  was  he  who  destroyed  the  images 
of  Woden  in  Walcheren,  abolished  his  worship,  and 
founded  churches  in  North  Holland.  Charles  Martel 
rewarded  him  with  extensive  domains  about  Utrecht, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  all  the 
Frisians,  thus  being  the  founder  of  the  famous  episcopate 
of  Utrecht. 

Another  Anglo-Saxon,  Winfred,  or  Boniface,  had  been 
equally  active  among  his  Frisian  cousins.  His  crosier 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  battle-axe.  By  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  some  hundred  thousand 
Frisians  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  Frankish  kings, 
and  as  many  more  converted  by  the  Saxon  monks. 
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Introduction  of  Christianity 

Boniface  was  a  most  fearless  missionary.  He  was  born 
at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year  680,  and  the 
Pope  changed  his  Saxon  name  of  Winfred  to  Boniface 
(Doer  of  Good)  in  723.  His  boldness  in  denouncing 
idolatry  won  him  great  fame.  He  cut  down  everywhere 
the  sacred  trees  ;  tradition  tells  how  at  a  place  called 
Eichsfeldt  ("  Oakfield  "),  a  local  god  named  Stuffo  fled 
at  his  bidding  into  a  cave,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Stuffensloch  or  Stuffo's  hole.  Other  places  witnessed 
the  same  daring  zeal ;  the  pagans  were  overawed,  and 
thousands  received  Christian  baptism. 

His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life.  He  had  visited 
Northern  Frisia  in  755,  and  was  at  a  place  called  Dokkum, 
when  the  heathen  surrounded  his  encampment.  His 
attendants  wished  to  defend  themselves,  but  this  he 
would  not  allow. 

"  Let  them  not,"  he  said,  "  fear  those  who  may  kill 
the  body,  but  cannot  touch  the  soul ;  let  them  pass  with 
boldness  the  narrow  strait  of  death,  that  they  may  reign 
with  Christ  for  ever." 

As  the  pagans  drew  near  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
placed  a  copy  of  the  holy  Gospels  on  his  head.  He  then 
commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  in  this  attitude  awaited 
the  blows  of  his  murderers,  who  quickly  despatched  him. 

Many  other  monks,  brave  men  who  gladly  faced  the 
probability  of  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  followed,  and  thus  Christianity  became  established 
in  Netherland.  The  first  church  was  built  at  Utrecht  in 
720,  and  it  was  not  long  before  others  were  dotted  about 
all  over  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Netherlanders  were  completely  subjugated, 
and  agreed  to  obey  whatever  chief  the  Frankish  monarch 
should  appoint  to  govern  them.  But  Charlemagne  was 
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a  wise  ruler,  and  did  not  push  his  advantage  too  far  ; 
all  the  tribes  were  given  governors,  who  ruled  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Franks  ;  but  the  Frisians,  who  had 
impressed  him  by  their  bravery,  came  in  for  special 
treatment.  They  had  their  own  laws ;  and  these, 
together  with  some  which  were  general  through  his  whole 
dominions,  were  to  be  the  laws  which  were  to  continue  to 
govern  them.  One  of  the  sentences  in  the  statute- 
book  ran  :  "  The  Frisians  shall  be  free  as  long  as  the 
wind  blows  out  of  the  clouds  and  the  world  stands," 
and  many  were  the  times  in  the  years  to  come  when  those 
proud  words  were  flung  in  the  teeth  of  a  tyrant  or  an 
invader. 


CHAPTER   IV 

The  Feudal  System  and  the  Northmen 

IT  was  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  that  the  feudal 
system  took  root  in  Netherland.  This  system  is  a 
stage  that  nearly  all  countries  which  have  been  con- 
quered have  gone  through  on  their  way  to  freedom.  Under 
it  all  the  land  belonged  in  theory  to  the  conqueror,  who 
divided  it  up  into  large  or  small  holdings,  called  "  fiefs," 
each  of  which  he  granted  to  one  of  his  followers,  not  to  be 
his  own  personal  property  which  he  could  sell,  or  leave 
to  his  descendants,  but  which  he  held  as  a  vassal  from 
his  lord,  and  for  which  he  had  to  render  service.  This 
service  consisted,  in  time  of  peace,  of  money  or  produce  ; 
but  in  time  of  war,  of  himself  and  a  stated  number  of 
retainers,  all  properly  armed  and  equipped  and  ready  to 
fight  his  lord's  battles.  The  men  to  whom  the  land  was 
granted  became  nobles,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  etc.,  and 
they  divided  the  fief  into  smaller  parcels,  which  they 
let  on  similar  terms  to  lesser  nobles  or  gentlemen  ;  these 
again  would  let  the  land  in  still  smaller  portions  to 
farmers,  who  would  work  it  with  their  slaves,  or  serfs. 
In  this  way  all  land  was  held  on  condition  of  personal 
service,  instead  of  becoming  the  absolute  property  of  any 
individual  on  the  payment  of  money  ;  and  a  chain  of 
personal  obligation  connected  the  very  lowest  in  the  land, 
through  the  various  degrees,  with  the  emperor  himself. 
The  whole  of  Netherland,  except  Friesland,  was  par- 
celled out  in  this  manner,  and  a  map  of  the  country  at 
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this  time  would  look  more  like  a  patchwork  quilt  than 
anything  else.  The  nobles  would  build  great  castles  on 
their  land,  and  here  all  their  retainers  would  gather,  to 
go  out  and  fight  when  called  upon,  or  for  protection  when 
their  own  territory  was  invaded  ;  they  had  great  power 
over  all  living  on  their  fiefs,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  we 
shall  see,  transmitted  their  power  and  their  lands  from 
father  to  son  and  became  independent  princes. 

Charlemagne  foresaw  this  danger,  so  he  also  granted 
lands  to  the  Church,  and  gave  the  bishops  great  authority 
in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  The  district 
of  Utrecht,  for  example,  was  governed  only  by  its  bishop. 
In  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  bishops  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  not  by  the  Pope,  and  as  the 
office  could  never  become  hereditary,  the  Emperor  could 
always  be  sure  of  having  his  own  supporters  in  some  of 
the  powerful  positions. 

In  course  of  time  Netherland  (by  which  is  meant  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  is  often  called  Holland,  and  Belgium)  was 
a  collection  of  little  feudal  states,  each  independent  of 
one  another,  but  all  nominally  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Frankish  monarch  for  the  time  being.  The  principal 
states  were  Holland,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Guelderland  and 
Zealand  ;  and  there  were  many  others,  each  with  its 
own  count,  earl  or  duke  ;  while  Utrecht,  with  the  provinces 
of  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  was  under  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  its  bishop. 

Friesland  was  never  under  the  feudal  system,  but, 
free  "  as  the  wind  that  blows  out  of  the  clouds,"  annually 
elected  its  own  chief,  called  the  "  podesta,"  who  was 
raised  on  the  shields  of  the  warriors  at  the  great  assembly, 
after  the  old  custom. 

A  succession  of  weak  and  foolish  Frankish  monarchs, 
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men  who  were  supposed  to  rule  the  country,  followed 
Charlemagne.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  ordinary  Nether- 
lander of  those  days  could  not  have  told  at  any  given 
time  who  the  king  was  ;  but  though  he  knew  little  of  the 
king  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  he  could  have  told 
all  about  the  Northmen,  the  dreaded  vikings  and  pirates 
of  Scandinavia,  who  came  and  ravaged  his  coasts,  sailed 
up  his  rivers,  burnt  his  towns,  and  sailed  back  to  their 
homes  every  year  with  their  longboats  laden  with  plunder, 
until  later  on,  when  they  grew  so  bold  that  they  stayed 
in  the  country  all  the  year  round.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
could  tell  all  about  them  too  ;  so  could  the  Irish,  and  the 
French,  and  the  Germans,  for  there  was  hardly  a  coast  in 
Europe  that  was  not  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  these  hardy 
adventurers. 

As  early  as  808  the  Northmen  had  descended  on  the 
Frisian  coast.  Charlemagne  had  managed  to  beat  them 
off  from  time  to  time  ;  but  in  the  following  reigns,  when 
the  Empire  was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  they  sailed 
boldly  up  the  rivers  and  plundered  the  towns  of  the 
interior.  In  834  they  sacked  Utrecht  and  Dorestadt, 
and  the  coastland  of  Friesland  was  ravaged  year  after 
year ;  Lothair  thought  to  satisfy  the  marauders  by 
giving  them  the  island  of  Walcheren  ;  but,  like  the 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  they  still  cried,  "  Give  ! 
Give  !  "  and  as  soon  as  one  band  was  settled  another 
came,  until  the  whole  coastline  was  dotted  with  their 
palisaded  forts. 

By  the  year  881  the  southern  part  of  Netherland  was 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  had  pillaged  town 
after  town,  and  had  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  at  last  they  even  sacked  the  city  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  stabled  their  horses  in  its  cathedral,  and 
desecrated  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Charlemagne  himself. 
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At  this  time  Charles  the  Fat  was  Emperor ;  he  was 
useless  and  indolent  by  nature,  but  at  last  he  roused 
himself,  collected  a  large  army,  and  marched  to  the 
Northmen's  camp  at  Elsloo.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
fight  if  he  could  help  it,  so  he  opened  negotiations  with 
Godfrey,  the  Northmen's  leader,  and  concluded  a  dis- 
graceful treaty  with  him,  giving  him  two  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  a  royal  princess  in  marriage,  and  the  country  of 
Friesland  for  himself  and  his  followers.  It  is  true  that, 
in  return  for  these  substantial  benefits,  Godfrey  had  to 
become  a  Christian,  but  no  doubt  he  would  have  consented 
to  the  rite  of  baptism  on  less  ruinous  terms  had  Charles 
followed  the  example  of  his  great  namesake  and  ancestor, 
and  beaten  him  soundly  on  the  field  of  battle  first. 

Godfrey  and  his  men  settled  down  in  Friesland,  and 
it  was  a  bad  time  for  the  "  free  Frisians."  While  the 
Northmen  were  there,  the  Frisians  lost  their  freedom ; 
they  all  became  slaves  to  the  pirates,  and  they  were 
even  forced  to  wear  halters  around  their  necks.  But  in 
three  years  Godfrey  tired  of  the  country,  and  he  demanded 
some  of  the  rich  lands  about  Bonn  and  Coblenz,  "  because 
his  duchy  had  no  vineyards  to  yield  him  wine."  Charles, 
who  was  treacherous  besides  being  fat,  arranged  a  con- 
ference, and  during  it  had  Godfrey  and  his  retinue 
murdered  by  his  ambassadors.  After  this  Godfrey's 
warriors  seem  to  have  left  Friesland,  since  a  country  with 
no  vineyards  probably  had  little  attraction  for  them  ; 
they  joined  the  great  host  of  vikings  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  although  the  Northmen  returned  now  and 
then  to  the  coasts  of  Netherland  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century,  they  never  again  attempted  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  these  invasions  the  unfortunate  natives 
were  forced  to  leave  their  farms  and  gather  round  the 
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castles  of  the  nobility  for  protection,  and  in  this  way 
a  large  number  of  small  towns  came  into  being.  The 
power  of  the  nobles  was  greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  title  of  "  margrave,"  or  "  marquis," 
arose,  each  margrave  receiving  a  grant  of  land,  in  return 
for  which  he  was  bound  to  defend  a  certain  part  of  the 
"  march,"  or  frontier. 
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Holland  under  the  Dirks 

BY  now,  as  we  have  seen,   Netherland  had  grad- 
ually  become  split  up    into    little   feudal    states, 
owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Franks  ;  but 
in  course  of  time  this  allegiance  was  thrown  off  and  the 
states  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  independent 
sovereignties.     The  feudal  nobles  developed  into  minor 
hereditary  princes  ;  there  were  dukes  of  Brabant,  earls 
of  Flanders,  marquises  of  Antwerp  and  many  others. 

They  all  spent  their  time  in  much  the  same  way, 
intriguing  and  fighting,  seizing  their  neighbours'  territory 
and  being  deprived  of  their  own,  mostly  living  violent 
lives  and  dying  violent  deaths,  but  breeding  a  race  of 
sturdy,  reliant  and  resolute  men,  who  later  on  were  to 
defy  successfully  the  strongest  and  most  arrogant  power 
that  perhaps  the  world  ever  knew. 

In  the  year  922,  Charles  the  Simple,  then  King  of  the 
Franks,  granted  some  lands  in  the  north  of  Holland  to 
Dirk,  whose  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  were 
counts  of  Holland  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The 
name  Dirk  is  a  corruption  of  Theodoric,  an  old  Teutonic 
name  meaning  "  ruler  of  the  people,"  and  one  which  is 
still  in  common  use  as  a  boy's  name  in  Holland.  Seven 
of  these  early  counts  of  Holland  were  called  by  the  same 
name  ;  five  were  called  Floris,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  Williams  and  Johns. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  first  Dirk.     At  Egmond, 
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one  of  the  places  given  him  by  Charles  the  Simple,  he 
built  a  wooden  church,  which  his  successor,  Dirk  II, 
rebuilt  in  stone.  Dirk  II  placed  in  it  an  altar  of  pure  gold 
and  a  volume  of  the  Gospels  bound  in  the  same  metal 
and  encrusted  with  precious  stones  ;  so  even  in  those 
early  days  the  Netherlander  must  have  possessed  wealth 
and  have  been  able  to  command  the  services  of  skilled 
craftsmen,  if  indeed  they  were  not  skilled  craftsmen 
themselves.  This  church  became  the  burial-place  of  the 
counts  of  Holland  ;  and  though  it  is  in  ruins  now,  and 
the  golden  altar  and  Gospels  were  lost  long  ago,  the 
monuments  of  many  of  the  old  half-forgotten  Dutch 
counts  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

The  counts  of  the  line  of  Dirk  were  all  warriors,  and 
spent  their  time  fighting  against  the  Frisians,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  or  Flanders,  and  sometimes  against 
all  three  at  once.  The  disputes  were  all  over  portions 
of  territory,  of  course,  and  sometimes  one  side  would  be 
victorious  and  gain  a  slice  of  land,  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

They  married  into  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  and 
were  looked  upon  quite  as  little  sovereigns  themselves. 
Six  of  the  early  counts  married  German  princesses ; 
then  Floris  III  married  the  granddaughter  of  David  I 
of  Scotland  about  1162.  Over  a  century  later  his  great- 
great-grandson,  Floris  V,  went  over  to  Scotland  and 
claimed  the  crown  on  the  strength  of  that  marriage  ; 
but  the  Scottish  people  would  not  have  him,  and  he  had 
to  go  back  to  Holland  as  gracefully  as  he  could  without  it  ! 

In  Dirk  VI's  reign  (1121-1157),  the  Dutch,  who  were 
to  be  great  colonists  in  after  years,  made  their  first 
attempt  at  colonization.  Some  of  them  went  eastward 
and  settled  on  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Havel.  There  they 
found  the  conditions  very  much  as  they  were  in  their 
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own  country,  and  their  experience  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  draining  the  marshes  and  turning  them  into 
valuable  agricultural  land. 

A  great  misfortune  befell  Holland  about  the  year  1170  ; 
previously  to  this  the  Zuyder  Zee  did  not  exist,  but  there 
was  an  inland  lake,  which  the  Romans  called  the  Lake 
of  Flevo,  occupying  part  of  the  land  now  covered  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  In  1170  the  land  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea  was  partially  flooded,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hundred  years  succeeding  storms  and  inundations  com- 
pleted the  work  of  joining  the  Lake  of  Flevo  with  the 
outer  sea.  An  important  consequence  of  this,  besides 
the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  the  blotting  out  of  thousands 
of  villages,  was  the  division  it  made  between  East  and 
West  Frieslaiid.  An  angry  sea  separated  the  two  districts  ; 
the  western  became  gradually  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
counts  of  Holland,  while  the  eastern  kept  its  fierce  freedom 
until  well  on  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  very  early  days  there  were  relations  between 
Netherland  and  England,  sometimes  friendly  and  some- 
times the  reverse.  Count  William  I,  who  reigned  from 
1206  to  1224,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Dutch  counts  to 
set  foot  on  English  soil.  When  Louis  of  France  was 
offered  the  crown  by  the  barons  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Count  William  came  over  with  him.  But  John  died,  the 
barons,  having  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
defeated  Louis  at  Lincoln,  and  William  was  soon  back 
in  Holland  again.  This  William  was  a  great  fighter  ;  he 
fought  all  over  Europe  in  all  sorts  of  quarrels,  now  on 
one  side  and  now  on  another,  and  he  was  not  long  back 
from  England  before  he  went  off  to  the  Crusades,  as  we 
shall  see  later. 

Count  William  II  (1235-1255)  was  elected  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but  he  found  it  very  difficult 
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to  secure  obedience  from  the  turbulent  German  princes, 
and  was  too  much  occupied  in  his  own  country,  fighting 
Flanders  and  the  Frieslanders,  to  give  much  attention  to 
imperial  affairs.  In  1255,  in  one  of  his  Friesland  cam- 
paigns, he  was  galloping  across  the  ice  far  ahead  of  his 
own  troops,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly  the  ice 
broke,  and  horse  and  rider,  weighed  down  by  their  heavy 
armour,  sank  into  the  water  ;  it  was  not  deep  enough  to 
drown  William,  but  the  Frieslanders,  who  had  purposely 
tempted  him  on  to  a  weak  spot,  at  once  returned  and 
slaughtered  him  in  his  helpless  condition. 

The  trade  between  Holland  and  England  had  become 
very  valuable  by  this  time,  and  treaties,  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Holland,  were  made  between  the  two  countries. 
The  staple  of,  or  market  for,  English  wool  was  fixed  at 
Dordrecht,  and  fishing  rights  on  the  English  coast  were 
granted  to  the  Zealand  fishermen.  Some  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  quarrels  between  English  and  Dutch 
merchants,  numerous  acts  of  piracy  had  been  committed 
by  the  Zealanders,  but  all  disputes  were  now  amicably 
settled.  To  cement  the  alliance,  John,  the  last  of  the 
line,  was  brought  up  in  the  English  Court  and  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Edward  I. 

The  alliance  was  a  very  temporary  affair,  though. 
Edward  I  soon  after  went  to  war  with  France,  and  saw 
that  the  alliance  of  Flanders  would  be  of  more  use  to 
him  than  that  of  Holland  ;  so  he  made  a  treaty  with  Guy 
of  Flanders,  and  went  so  far  as  to  remove  the  staple  of 
English  wool  from  Dordrecht  to  Bruges  and  Mechlin. 

Floris  V,  who  was  then  Count  of  Holland,  allied  himself 
with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  ;  but  this  act  angered 
some  of  his  own  nobles,  among  whom  he  was  unpopular 
already.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  in  1296,  Floris 
was  captured,  and  was  put  to  death  as  he  was  on  the 
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point  of  being  rescued  by  the  Frieslanders  and  some 
of  his  own  loyal  subjects. 

Floris  V  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  counts  of 
Holland  ;  he  was  a  constant  protector  of  the  people 
against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles,  and  his  loss  was  a 
national  misfortune.  Those  of  his  assassins  who  did 
not  escape  were  tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  power  of  the  nobles  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

The  next  count,  John,  only  reigned  for  three  years, 
and  with  him  the  first  line  of  the  counts  of  Holland  comes 
to  an  end.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  abler  race  of 
princes  ;  not  one  of  them  was  weak,  vicious  or  licentious  ; 
brave  and  gallant  warriors,  with  perhaps  the  manly  faults 
of  their  time,  they  were  just  and  wise  lawgivers,  and  it 
was  under  their  rule  that  Holland  became  transformed 
from  a  half-drained  marsh,  barely  supporting  a  destitute 
peasantry,  into  a  civilized  country  containing  wealthy 
towns  and  fruitful  meadows,  and  holding  a  high  place 
among  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Dirks  that  the  towns 
began  to  spring  up  all  over  the  country.  They  generally 
started  as  a  collection  of  huts,  which  the  peasants 
built  around  the  walls  of  the  nobles'  castles  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Northmen.  As  time  went  on  they 
grew  larger  and  larger  ;  by-and-by  they  would  have  a 
regular  market  day  ;  little  industries  and  manufactures 
would  be  started  as  the  country  grew  more  settled  ; 
until  at  last  trade  and  commerce  became  fairly  established. 

The  toll  lists  of  Coblenz  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  tell  of  Liege  and  Maestricht  on  the  Meuse ; 
Utrecht,  Tiel,  Nimeguen  on  the  Rhine  ;  Antwerp  on 
the  Scheldt  ;  Deventer  on  the  Yssel  ;  and  other  com- 
mercial cities,  all  exporting  manufactured  articles,  or 
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produce,  to  England  and  the  interior  of  Europe.  Liege 
was  famous  for  its  metal-work,  goatskins  and  wine ; 
the  cities  of  Flanders  for  wool,  cheese  and  other  animal 
products  ;  herrings  and  salt,  cattle,  butter  and  cheese 
came  from  Friesland  and  the  north,  where  Groningen 
and  Stavoren  were  already  flourishing  towns.  Other 
commercial  wares  of  Netherland  included  slaves,  horses, 
falcons,  swords,  leather,  and  linen  goods,  while  the  cloth 
industry  was  in  a  prosperous  infancy.  Holland  and 
Zealand  produced  chiefly  sheep  and  grain,  while  horses, 
cattle,  geese  and  swine  were  common  all  over  the  country. 

At  first  all  commercial  transactions  were  managed  by 
a  system  of  barter  ;  but  this  soon  proved  too  cumber- 
some, and  it  was  not  long  before  money  came  into  use. 
The  bishops  of  Utrecht  and  counts  of  Flanders  very  early 
exercised  the  right  of  coining  ;  the  dukes  of  Lorraine, 
counts  of  Hainault,  and  lords  of  Friesland  followed  their 
example  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  counts  of 
Holland  late  in  the  twelfth.  Their  coins  were  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  Holland,  a  shield  with  three  vertical 
bands,  the  central  one  bearing  three  St  Andrew's  crosses  ; 
the  money  was  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  was  of 
excellent  workmanship  and  honestly  up  to  weight.  In 
England  the  Dutch  merchants  were  called  "  Easterlings," 
because  they  came  from  the  east,  and  their  money  was 
called  after  them  ;  the  word  "  sterling ':  still  remains 
with  us,  and  is  an  interesting  reminder  of  how  highly 
Dutch  money  was  regarded  in  England  in  those  days. 

The  earliest  charter  to  a  Dutch  town  that  we  know  of 
was  granted  to  the  town  of  Middelburg,  and  was  signed 
by  Count  William  I  of  Holland  and  Joanna,  Countess  of 
Flanders,  as  owners  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  It  is  an 
interesting  document,  and  can  still  be  seen,  preserved  in 
a  glass  case,  in  the  ancient  city  whose  first  privileges  it 
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defined  and  guaranteed.  It  is  about  the  same  date  as  our 
Magna  Charta  ;  but  is  written  in  the  tongue  of  the  common 
people  and  not  in  Latin,  showing  that  Dutch,  even  at  that 
early  time,  was  a  recognized  language. 

Its  principal  purpose  was  to  provide  that  the  towns- 
people should  be  governed  by  law  instead  of  by  the 
sometimes  arbitrary  violence  of  the  noble,  and  that  the 
law  should  be  properly  administered  by  the  "  schout  "  and 
"  schepens  "  (the  chief  magistrate  and  aldermen),  who  were 
to  be  approved  by  the  people.  It  formed  a  model  on 
which  the  charters  subsequently  granted  to  most  of  the 
other  great  cities  of  Netherland  were  framed. 

The  towns  of  Holland  were  later  in  obtaining  municipal 
privileges  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  ;  but 
they  became,  as  a  rule,  considerably  more  powerful,  and 
in  the  end  formed  little  commonwealths,  with  their  own 
laws  and  their  own  means  of  defence,  and  were  quite 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  guilds  form  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  old  Dutch 
towns.  They  originated  in  the  days  of  slavery,  when  any 
slave  could  gain  his  freedom  by  living  for  a  year  and  a 
day  in  a  chartered  town,  and  were  first  of  all  intended 
to  protect  the  towns  from  becoming  mere  asylums  for 
runaway  slaves  and  any  sort  of  vagabond.  Each  trade 
had  its  own  guild,  presided  over  by  a  "  deacon,"  who 
regulated  its  affairs  and  looked  after  its  interests.  All 
freemen  had  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  them  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
each  guild  occupied  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town.  The 
members  were  drilled,  and  in  every  quarter  there  were 
two  "  Wykmeesters,"  who  kept  a  register  of  the  men  of 
their  district ;  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  expected  to  have  them  always  ready  for  use,  and 
had  to  assemble  at  the  ringing  of  the  town  bell  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  guilds  were  thus  military 
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organizations,  besides  occupying  a  somewhat  similar 
position  to  that  occupied  in  our  day  by  the  trade  unions. 

The  townspeople  generally  were  in  a  much  better 
position  than  the  people  who  lived  in  the  country  districts 
and  tilled  the  soil.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Northmen  and,  later  on,  in  the  continual  wars  with 
neighbouring  states,  the  country-folk  were  obliged  to 
look  to  their  lord  for  protection,  and,  in  return,  to  forfeit 
what  independence  they  had,  by  rendering  him  service 
or  paying  him  rent  for  the  land  they  were  permitted  to 
hold.  The  free-born  farmers  thus  became  vassals,  and 
the  lesser  peasantry,  having  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  slaves. 

During  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  there 
were  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  or  serfs,  in  Netherland. 
Many  men  voluntarily  sold  themselves  into  slavery  to 
escape  starvation,  as  well  as  for  protection  from  the 
Northmen  ;  and  besides  these  there  were  unransomed 
prisoners  of  war,  and  criminals  who  were  unable  to  pay 
their  fines.  Practically  all  crimes  were  expiated  by  the 
payment  of  fines,  which  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  nobles ; 
almost  the  only  exception  being  the  murder  of  a  master 
by  a  slave,  which  was  punished  by  death.  When  possible 
a  would-be  slave  sold  himself  to  the  Church,  as  those 
owned  by  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  supposed 
to  receive  rather  better  treatment  than  those  belonging 
to  laymen  ;  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  is  said  to  have  had 
an  enormous  number. 

The  system  of  slavery  remained  in  full  force  until 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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The  Dutchmen  in  the  Crusades 

THE  year  1091  saw  the  commencement  of  a  great 
movement  which  was  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  energies  of  Europe  for  two  hundred  years. 
For  a  long  while  it  had  been  the  custom  for  Christians 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  to  gaze  on  Jeru- 
salem and  worship  at  the  birthplace  of    our  Saviour  ; 
but  the  way  was  made  difficult  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Saracens  who  were  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  story  goes  that  an  obscure  hermit,  named  Peter, 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  was  so  moved 
by  the  thought  of  its  possession  by  unbelievers  that 
he  came  back  to  Europe  determined  to  stir  up  the 
Pope  and  the  Christian  princes  to  an  effort  to  capture 
it.  All  who  heard  him  talk  were  seized  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea.  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
province  to  province  ;  he  preached  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
churches,  or  in  the  highroads  and  public  places,  and  his 
theme  was  always  the  same.  The  people  followed  him 
in  crowds  ;  everywhere  he  went  the  preacher  of  the  holy 
war  was  regarded  as  a  messenger  of  God. 

In  1095  his  voice  was  heard  in  Netherland  calling  the 
faithful  to  rescue  the  City  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidel.  The  Count  of  Holland,  Floris  II, 
did  not  go  himself,  but  numbers  of  his  subjects  joined 
the  first  Crusade,  and  we  find  the  names  of  several  of  the 
highest  nobility,  such  as  Arkel  and  Brederode,  numbered 
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in  the  ranks.  Floris  was  rather  an  indolent  man  ;  he 
was  surnamed  the  "  Fat,"  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
his  staying  at  home,  but  many  rulers  of  the  other 
Netherland.  states  led  their  subjects  to  Palestine. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  one ;  he 
took  Jerusalem,  but  would  not  presume  to  wear  a  royal 
crown  in  the  city  where  the  crown  of  the  Redeemer  had 
been  one  of  thorns ;  so  he  became  "  Protector  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,"  though  king  in  all  but  name. 

The  counts  of  Flanders  were  also  to  the  fore  ;  one  of 
them,  Baldwin,  became  Emperor  of  the  East  in  1203, 
and  held  his  court  at  Constantinople. 

Floris  III  was  the  first  Dutch  count  to  go  crusading  ; 
he  followed  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  the 
East,  but  died  of  the  plague  in  Antioch  without  accom- 
plishing anything  of  importance. 

Later  on  William  I,  the  same  who  came  to  England 
in  the  time  of  King  John,  led  a  mixed  body  of  Dutch  and 
Frisians  in  an  attack  on  Egypt.  They  sailed  down  the 
coast  of  France,  and  first  of  all  put  in  at  Lisbon  and  helped 
the  Portuguese  against  the  Moors.  They  found  Portugal 
so  much  to  their  liking  that  the  Pope  had  to  stir  them 
up  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  proceed 
with  the  business  they  had  undertaken. 

It  was  William,  with  his  Hollanders  and  Frisians,  who 
took  the  town  of  Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  town  was  protected  by  a  great  iron  chain,  which  hung 
across  the  river  and  prevented  the  ships  going  up.  So 
the  Dutchmen  made  a  huge  saw,  which  could  work  up 
and  down  in  a  frame  attached  to  the  bows  of  one  of  their 
ships.  With  this  saw  they  cut  through  the  chain,  and 
were  able  to  get  their  ships  close  to  the  town  and  land 
their  men,  and  Damietta  was  very  soon  at  their  mercy. 
The  fame  of  this  exploit  rang  through  all  Europe,  and 
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models  of  the  ships  and  saw,  and  other  mementoes  of  the 
siege,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Haarlem  Cathedral. 

The  capture  of  Damietta,  however,  was  of  no  practical 
use  ;  and  so  far  as  the  possession  of  Palestine  is  concerned 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Crusades  as  a  whole.  It  is 
because  of  their  results  to  Europe  that  they  are  important, 
for  the  constant  comings  and  goings  of  vast  numbers  of 
nobles,  knights  and  common  soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of 
reigning  monarchs,  had  a  very  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
whole  of  Western  civilization.  It  is,  in  fact,  mainly  to  this 
cause  that  we  trace  the  break-up  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  commercial  prosperity,  and  consequent  political 
importance,  of  the  towns. 

Another  effect  of  the  Crusades  was  the  downfall  of 
the  slave  system.  All  slaves  who  became  crusaders  were 
given  their  freedom  on  their  return,  and  thousands  became 
free  citizens  in  this  way.  While  they  were  at  the  wars 
their  place  was  perforce  filled  by  free  labour ;  and  the 
lower  sorts  of  work,  which  had  hitherto  been  done  entirely 
by  them,  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  less  degrad- 
ing. These  two  causes  working  together,  the  system  of 
slavery  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  estimated  that  600,000  persons  fought  against 
the  Saracens  in  the  first  Crusade  alone ;  and  the 
numbers  that  travelled  to  the  East  and  back  during 
the  two  centuries  that  they  were  in  progress  must 
have  been  enormous.  Thousands,  killed  in  battle,  left 
their  bones  to  whiten  in  the  Syrian  deserts  or  before 
the  walls  of  some  Saracen  stronghold  ;  thousands  more 
perished  by  disease,  or  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  the  toils  of  Mohammedan  slavery  ;  but  there  were  still 
many  thousands  who  returned  to  their  native  countries, 
and  brought  with  them,  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  greater 
world,  the  arts,  refinement  and  luxury  of  the  East. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  ordinary  style  of  living  in  Nether- 
land,  in  common  with  that  of  most  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
was  exceedingly  rude  and  primitive.  Reading,  writing 
and  any  kind  of  scholarship  was,  of  course,  entirely 
confined  to  the  monks ;  and  even  they  only  just  managed 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  learning  alight  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Northmen.  The  noble  in  his  castle  and  the 
serf  in  his  hut,  besides  being  unlettered,  were  strangers 
to  the  most  elementary  comforts  of  life  ;  and  such  things 
as  underclothing,  bedlinen,  tablecloths,  carpets,  baths, 
soaps,  and  spices,  which  we  regard  now  as  indispensable, 
were  absolutely  unknown  until  they — or  at  least  some 
of  them — were  introduced  by  returning  crusaders.  The 
ignorant  and  half-civilized  Christians,  coming  from 
their  huts  in  the  swamps  of  Netherland  to  fight  against 
the  despised  heathen,  must  have  had  many  rude  shocks 
when  they  opened  their  eyes  to  the  great  cities,  marble 
houses,  superb  dresses,  and  refined  manners  of  the  gorgeous 
East ;  and  although  the  crusaders  were  not  successful 
in  their  attempt  to  place  the  Holy  Land  under  permanent 
Christian  rule  they  brought  home  with  them  to  the  West 
many  an  innovation  in  the  art  of  living  for  which  we  yet 
have  reason  to  be  thankful. 

Besides  these  lesser  comforts,  they  introduced  new 
ideas  which  materially  added  to  their  prosperity.  Wind- 
mills, which  are  still  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Dutch  landscape,  came  from  the  East,  and  many  are 
the  acres  of  marshland  which  were  drained  and  turned 
into  fruitful  "  polder  "  by  their  means. 

The  brick  kiln  was  another  importation  ;  and  the 
Netherland ers  became  in  time  expert  makers,  not  only  of 
bricks,  but  of  tiles,  drainpipes,  crockery,  and  all  sorts  of 
earthenware,  until  the  names  of  Delft  and  Gouda  became 
known  all  over  the  world  in  connexion  with  certain  sorts 
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of  pottery.  When  brick-making  came  in,  wooden  houses 
went  out,  and  the  towns  became  greatly  improved  in 
consequence  ;  the  use  of  brick  enabled  the  builders  to 
replace  the  old  wooden  buildings  with  substantial  tall 
houses  ;  they  were  narrow,  because  space  in  the  towns 
was  valuable,  but  they  had  more  windows  and  were 
better  ventilated  than  the  old  wooden  ones.  There  is  a 
city  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  named  Enkhuizen  (Enkhuysen, 
or  "Narrow  Houses"),  which  even  now  contains  many 
a  house  built  about  this  time. 

Glass  windows,  introduced  from  Italy,  reached  Nether- 
land  now ;  and  the  many  visits  to  Rome  paid  by  crusaders 
had  a  still  more  important  effect.  They  began  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  motives  and  policy  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church,  and  the  corruption  that  was  then  so 
prevalent  at  the  Papal  Court  weakened  their  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  prelates,  and  paved  the  way 
for  Wyclif,  Erasmus  and  Luther. 

The  towns  increased  in  size ;  large  numbers  of 
crusaders,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  old  life  on  the 
land,  stayed  in  them  to  engage  in  mechanical  trades 
and  business.  They  wanted  the  spices,  wines,  dress  stuffs 
and  luxuries  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  Asia, 
and  they  created  the  wealth  with  which  to  get  them. 
A  carrying  trade,  which  later  was  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  came  into  being ;  and  Dutch  merchants  built 
whole  fleets  which  brought  to  their  ports,  to  be  distributed 
overall  North -Western  Europe,  the  merchandise  of  Venice, 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  which  shows  how  justice 
was  administered  in  Holland  in  those  days,  and  the 
swift  punishment  that  followed  the  crime  when  the  wrong- 
doer could  be  brought  to  book. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Count  William  III.     Once  when 
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William  was  lying  very  ill  in  bed,  at  Valenciennes,  a  poor 
countryman  came  to  him  and  complained  of  the  Bailiff 
of  South  Holland,  who  had  taken  away  his  "  exceeding 
fair  and  good  cow,"  and  replaced  it  with  one  which  was 
"nothing  comparable  unto  it."  He  had  been  unable  to 
get  satisfaction  from  the  bailiff,  and  so  came  to  lay  the 
case  before  Count  William  himself. 

The  Count  was  very  angry  to  hear  that  the  bailiff  had 
so  abused  his  position  of  trust,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Schout  of  Dordrecht  that  he  should  immediately  come 
to  him  at  Valenciennes,  and  bring  with  him  his  cousin, 
the  Bailiff  of  South  Holland. 

The  two  arrived. 

"  Are  you  the  Bailiff  of  South  Holland  ?  "  demanded 
the  Count. 

'  So  long  as  it  shall  please  you,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
bailiff,  with  great  humility. 

The  Count  went  on  to  ask  him  how  all  things  did  in 
Holland,  and  if  justice  were  duly  administered  there. 

'  Very  well,"  said  the  bailiff ;   "  and  all  things  are  in 
quiet." 

"  If  all  things  go  well,  and  are  in  quiet,"  said  the  Count, 

'  how  comes  it  that  thou,  bailiff  and  judge  of  thy  quarter, 

hast  used  force  and  violence  against  a  poor  countryman 

that  is  my  subject,  taking  away  his  cow  out  of  his  pasture 

in  despite  of  him  ?  " 

Then,  sending  for  the  poor  man,  he  asked  the  bailiff 
what  he  had  to  say. 

The  bailiff  replied  that  he  had  given  him  another. 
'  Yea,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but  if  it  were  not  so  good  as 
his,  dost  thou  think  to   have  satisfied  him  therewith  ? 
No,  no  ;  not  so  ;  I  will  take  the  cause  in  hand,  and  be  the 
judge." 

The  Count  instructed  the  Schout  of  Dordrecht  that, 
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on  returning  to  his  house,  he  should  at  once  pay  the 
countryman  a  hundred  crowns  of  good  gold,  to  be  levied 
on  the  bailiff's  goods,  and  that  he  should  never  after 
molest  the  countryman  in  word  or  deed. 

Both  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  judgment,  and 
were  going  away  contentedly  when  the  Count  stopped 
them. 

"  Wait,"  said  he  to  the  bailiff ;  "  thou  hast  now 
agreed  with  the  poor  man,  but  not  yet  with  me."  And, 
having  sent  for  a  ghostly  father  and  an  executioner,  the 
wretched  bailiff  was  confessed,  and  the  Count  handed 
his  own  sword  to  the  executioner,  who  chopped  off  the 
bailiff's  head  then  and  there,  as  an  example  to  others. 

Calling  the  schout  to  him,  the  Count  said  :  "  Take  your 
cousin  with  you,  and  beware  of  such  facts,  lest  the  like 
happen  unto  you  ! ' 

And  the  old  chronicler  who  narrates  this  grim  story 
of  fourteenth-century  justice  concludes  by  telling  us 
that,  "  the  schout,  returning  to  Dordrecht,  carried  back 
the  bailiff  in  two  parts,  and  paid  the  countryman  his 
hundred  crowns  "  ! 
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Flanders  and  the  van   Arteveldes 

FLANDERS  had  been  governed  ever  since  feudal  days 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Holland,  and  had  attained 
to  great  prosperity  through  its  manufactures  and 
commercial  enterprises.     Its  principal  towns  were  Ghent, 
the  birthplace  of  John  of  Gaunt;    Bruges,  the  city  of 
bridges,  and  Ypres,  where,  according  to  some  accounts, 
was  first  made  the  fabric  which  we  still  call  "  diaper  " 
("  d' Ypres  "),  from  the  name  of  the  city. 

Bruges  was  a  most  flourishing  port  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  When  Joanna  of  Navarre  paid  it  a 
visit  in  1301  she  was  offended  at  seeing  so  much  wealth  and 
magnificence  among  a  commercial  people.  "  I  thought 
I  was  the  only  queen  here,"  she  said,  "  but  I  see  hundreds 
of  others  whose  dress  is  far  richer  than  my  own  ! ' 

Ghent  was  a  great  manufacturing  town,  principally 
inhabited  by  weavers — an  independent  and  warlike 
people.  In  1297  they  repulsed  an  army  of  24,000  men 
under  Edward  I  of  England ;  and  it  was  the  weavers  of 
Ghent,  Ypres,  Bruges  and  other  towns  who  defeated  the 
French  with  great  slaughter  at  Courtrai  in  1302.  The 
French  chivalry  despised  the  simple  burghers,  and  charged 
down  on  their  lines  thinking  to  see  them  run  before  they 
came  to  close  quarters.  But  the  burghers  had  protected 
themselves  :  in  front  of  them  they  had  dug  a  deep  broad 
trench  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  and  the  French  charge 
was  so  impetuous  that  the  warriors  never  noticed  the 
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trench  until  they  were  in  it.  Then  it  was  too  late  !  Their 
rear  ranks  pressing  on  the  foremost  riders  forced  them  in, 
they  themselves  helplessly  followed,  and  the  trench  was  soon 
full  of  the  flower  of  the  French  army.  Twenty  thousand  of 
them  were  slain  that  day  by  the  Flemings,  and  their  spurs 
were  hung  up  as  a  memento  in  the  cathedral  at  Courtrai. 
Hence  the  battle  was  often  called  "The  Battle  of  the  Spurs." 

The  Flemings  were  almost  continually  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  their  counts.  The  counts  stood  for  the  old 
feudal  idea,  while  the  burghers  saw  that  there  was  no  place 
for  feudalism  in  the  new  order  of  things  that  was  gradu- 
ally springing  up.  They  were  becoming  wealthy,  too,  and 
could  afford  to  defy  the  counts.  Flanders  was  still  nominT 
ally  a  fief  of  France,  and  what  with  civil  wars  of  their 
own,  and  wars  with  or  against  France,  peace  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  Flemings. 

In  1328  Philip  of  Valois  became  King  of  France,  and 
Count  Louis  of  Flanders  obtained  his  help  against  his 
rebellious  subjects.  At  Cassel  the  French  avenged  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  12,000  burghers,  artisans  and 
peasants  formed  the  rebel  troops ;  they  fought  with 
great  bravery  and  at  first  threw  the  French  into  serious 
disorder  by  the  fierceness  of  their  attack,  But  they  were 
outnumbered  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides ;  of  the  12,000, 
not  one  escaped  alive,  and  for  many  years  the  Count 
was  again  master  in  Flanders. 

The  Flemish  cities  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  cloth  industry  ;  and,  as  all  the  wool  for  weaving  came 
from  England,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Flemings  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the 
trade  relations  with  that  country.  England  was  almost 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  raised  sheep  in  those  days  ; 
the  Continent  was  in  such  a  continual  state  of  turmoil,  and 
so  overrun  by  troops,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  people 
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to  keep  flocks.  So  if  the  supply  of  wool  from  England 
were  interrupted,  the  looms  of  Flanders  would  soon  be 
idle,  and  misery  and  destitution  would  be  the  result. 

In  1335  the  Flemings  were  faced  with  this  danger. 
Edward  III  of  England  claimed  the  crown  of  France,  and 
Count  Louis  of  Flanders,  as  a  vassal  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
took  up  arms  against  him.  The  result  was  immediate.  No 
wool  came  from  England  ;  commerce  was  at  a  standstill ; 
factories  were  closed,  and  the  people  were  without  bread. 
In  their  extremity  they  revolted  against  the  Count,  and 
made  Jacques  van  Artevelde  "  Captain  of  Ghent." 

Artevelde  was  a  rich  and  respected  member  of  the  cloth- 
workers'  guild,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.  Froissart 
tells  us  that  he  "  gained  so  much  popular  favour  and  power 
over  the  Flemings  that  everything  was  done  according  to 
his  will,"  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  "  he  commanded 
in  all  Flanders,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  such 
authority  that  no  one  dared  to  contradict  his  orders." 

His  first  action  was  to  unite  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Bruges 
and  Ypres  in  a  league,  and  declare  their  neutrality  in  the 
war  between  England  and  France.  And  when  Count  Louis 
fled  to  France,  in  1338,  the  league  was  widened  to  include 
the  other  Flemish  cities,  besides  the  states  of  Holland, 
Hainault  and  Brabant.  The  position  of  neutrality  was 
abandoned,  and  Artevelde  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
confederation  in  support  of  the  King  of  England. 

During  the  war  which  followed,  Artevelde  was  the  ruler 
of  Flanders  ;  and  even  at  its  conclusion,  when  Count 
Louis  returned,  he  continued  to  be  so  in  all  but  name. 
'  To  speak  the  truth,"  says  Froissart,  "  there  never  was 
in  Flanders,  or  in  any  other  country,  count,  duke  or  prince 
who  had  such  perfect  command  as  Jacques  van  Artevelde. 
He  collected  the  rents,  the  duties  on  wines,  and  other 
taxes  belonging  to  the  Count,  and  which  were  the  Count's 
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rights,  in  whatever  part  of  the  county  of  Flanders  he  might 
reside.  When  he  said  he  was  hi  want  of  money  he  was 
immediately  believed,  and  well  it  was  for  them  who  did 
believe  him — for  it  was  perilous  to  contradict  him  ;  and 
if  he  wished  to  borrow  money  of  any  of  the  citizens,  there 
was  no  one  that  dared  to  refuse  him." 

He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Edward  III,  who 
called  him  his  "  dear  gossip  "  ;  Queen  Philippa  was  god- 
mother to  his  son,  called  Philip  in  her  honour ;  never 
before  perhaps  had  a  simple  burgher  risen  to  such  heights. 
He  completely  reorganized  the  system  of  government, 
dividing  Flanders  into  three  divisions,  with  Ghent, 
Bruges  and  Ypres  as  the  capitals ;  power  was  taken 
away  from  the  aristocratic  party  and  given  to  the 
guilds  ;  and  at  last  he  conceived  the  idea  of  deposing 
Louis,  who  was  still  nominally  Count. 

That  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  He  proposed  to 
the  burghers  that  the  country  should  be  offered  to  the 
Black  Prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  broach  the  subject  to  Edward  himself.  The 
Flemings  knew  that  Count  Louis  was  untrustworthy  and 
sympathized  with  the  French  ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  their 
lawful  prince  and  they  would  not  have  a  foreigner  to  rule 
them,  even  at  Artevelde's  orders.  They  told  him  they 
would  consider  the  matter  further  ;  and  when,  a  few  days 
later  (24th  July  1345),  Artevelde  went  from  Sluis,  where 
he  had  been  conferring  with  the  English  king,  to  Ghent, 
they  had  made  up  their  minds. 

As  he  rode  through  the  town  the  citizens  put  their  heads 
together  murmuring  :  "  Here  comes  one  who  is  too  much 
the  master,  and  wants  to  order  all  Flanders  according  to 
his  will  and  pleasure,  which  must  be  borne  no  longer  "  ; 
and  he  perceived  that  there  was  something  in  agitation 
against  him,  for  those  who  were  wont  to  salute  him  very 
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respectfully  now  turned  their  backs  and  went  into  their 
houses. 

Froissart's  account  of  the  death  of  Artevelde  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  reached  his  home  in  safety  and  barricaded  the 
doors  and  windows ;  but  a  large  crowd  attacked  it,  and 
there  were  many  killed  and  wounded. 

When  Jacques  van  Artevelde  saw  what  efforts  were 
making,  and  how  hardly  he  was  pushed,  he  came  to  a 
window,  and  with  his  head  uncovered  began  to  use  humble 
and  fine  language,  saying,  as  the  old  chronicler  tells  us : 
"  Good  people,  what  aileth  you  ?  Why  be  you  so  sore 
troubled  against  me  ?  In  what  manner  have  I  displeased 
you  ?  Show  me,  and  I  shall  make  you  amends  at  your 
pleasure." 

Those  who  had  heard  him  made  answer  as  with  one 
voice,  "  We  will  have  account  made  of  the  great  treasure 
of  Flanders,  that  ye  have  sent  out  of  the  way  without  any 
title  of  reason." 

Artevelde  replied  in  a  soft  tone,  "  Certainly,  sirs,  of 
the  treasure  of  Flanders  I  never  took  nothing  :  withdraw 
yourselves  patiently  into  your  houses  and  come  again 
to-morrow  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  make  you  so  good 
account,  that  of  reason  ye  shall  be  content." 

But  they  cried  out,  "  Nay,  we  will  have  account  made 
incontinent ;  ye  shall  not  scape  us  so  :  we  know  for 
truth  that  ye  have  sent  great  riches  into  England,  without 
our  knowledge  ;  wherefore  ye  shall  die." 

When  he  heard  this  he  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
said,  "  Sirs,  such  as  I  am  ye  have  made  me,  and  ye  have 
sworn  to  me  ere  this  to  defend  me  against  all  persons,  and 
now  ye  would  slay  me  without  reason.  Ye  may  do  it  an 
ye  will,  for  I  am  but  one  man  among  you  all.  For  God's 
sake  take  better  advice,  and  remember  the  time  past,  and 
consider  the  great  graces  and  courtesies  that  I  have  done 
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to  you  :  ye  would  now  render  to  me  a  small  reward  for  the 
great  goodness  that  I  have  done  to  you  and  to  your  town 
in  time  past.  Ye  know  right  well,  merchandise  was  nigh 
lost  in  all  this  country,  and  by  my  means  it  is  recovered  : 
also  I  have  governed  you  in  great  peace  and  rest,  for  in 
the  time  of  my  governing  ye  have  had  all  things  as  ye 
would  wish,  corn,  riches,  and  all  other  merchandise." 

Then  they  all  began  to  bawl  out,  "  Come  down  to  us, 
and  preach  not  so  high,  and  give  us  account  of  the  great 
treasure  of  Flanders  that  ye  have  governed  so  long  with- 
out any  account  making,  the  which  pertaineth  not  to  an 
officer  to  do,  as  to  receive  the  goods  of  his  lord  or  of  a 
country  without  account." 

When  Jacques  van  Artevelde  saw  that  he  could  not 
appease  or  calm  them,  he  shut  the  windows  and  intended 
getting  out  of  his  house  by  the  back  way  and  to  take  shelter 
in  a  church  adjoining  :  but  escape  on  that  side  was  already 
cut  off  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  his  enemies  were 
there  calling  out  for  him.  At  last  he  was  seized  by  them 
and  slain  without  mercy.  In  this  manner  did  Jacques 
van  Artevelde  end  his  days,  who  in  his  time  had  been 
complete  master  of  Flanders.  Poor  men  first  raised 
him,  and  wicked  men  slew  him. 

Froissart  writes  with  a  prejudice  against  the  burgher 
class  ;  and  he  omits  to  tell  us  that  there  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  report  that  Artevelde  had  sent  the  Flemish 
treasure  to  England.  His  enemies,  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  his  project  of  making  the  Black  Prince  Count  of 
Flanders,  had  circulated  the  rumour  in  order  to  inflame 
the  common  people  against  him  ;  and  well  did  they  succeed. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Artevelde  was  ambitious  and 
dictatorial  and  overbearing  in  his  manner  ;  and  people 
who  will  stand  oppression  if  the  oppressor  is  a  noble  are 
the  first  to  resent  it  from  one  who  has  been  one  of  them- 
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selves.  The  most  heartily  hated  officer  in  a  regiment 
is  always  one  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  Artevelde 
paid  the  penalty  of  ambition  which  so  many  have  had 
to  pay  before  and  since. 

It  was  nearly  forty  years  later  (1391)  that  Artevelde's 
son,  Philip,  was  called  on  to  lead  the  Flemings  in  another 
of  their  revolts  against  the  nobles.  In  the  meantime 
Count  Louis  had  fallen  at  Crecy  (1346),  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  de  Maele ;  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  had  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  France  and 
England  in  1356  ;  the  French  troops  had  been  occupied 
with  a  peasants'  revolt  in  their  own  country  and  had  left 
Flanders  alone,  and  the  Flemish  cities  had  increased  in 
size  and  prosperity. 

Louis  de  Maele  was  wholly  unpopular  ;  revolts  of  some 
sort  were  almost  a  yearly  occurrence,  and  ultimately 
Philip  van  Artevelde  was  offered  by  the  people  the  post  of 
Captain  of  Ghent,  once  held  by  his  father.  He  accepted, 
and  with  an  army  of  5000  men  defeated  the  Count, 
who  had  eight  times  as  many  trained  troops,  at  Bruges. 
Louis  fled  from  the  battlefield  and  took  refuge  in  an  old 
woman's  cottage.  Fortunately  for  him  she  was  loyal,  and 
hid  him  under  her  children's  bed  in  the  loft ;  the  burghers 
searched  the  cottage,  but  overlooked  his  hiding-place,  and 
next  day  Louis  escaped  to  France.  The  people  were 
jubilant  at  the  defeat  of  the  Count,  and  made  Philip 
'  Ruwaard,"  or  Governor,  of  Flanders. 

But  his  rule  was  short.  Louis  obtained  help  in  France  ; 
his  son-in-law,  Duke  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  lent  him 
one  army  ;  Charles  VI,  King  of  France,  lent  him  another, 
and  in  1392  they  marched  on  the  Flemish  cities. 

Philip  van  Artevelde  marched  out  of  Ghent  with 
50,000  troops  to  meet  the  invaders  ;  he  attacked  them 
at  Roosebeeke,  near  Courtrai,  of  glorious  memory  ;  but 
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it  was  the  battle  of  Cassel  that  was  repeated,  not  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.  The  combined  armies  of  France 
and  Burgundy  overwhelmed  the  Flemish  burghers  ;  van 
Artevelde  and  half  of  his  forces  perished  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  Count  was  once  more  supreme  in 
Flanders. 

Two  years  later  Louis  de  Maele  died  ;  Flanders  became 
a  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  towns  were 
kept  down  with  an  iron  hand.  We  shall  hear  of  Ghent 
again  ;  for  many  years  it  was  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  rulers  of  Flanders,  but  the  power  of  the  burghers  was 
broken  on  the  field  of  Roosebeeke,  and  "  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Flemish  guilds  "  was  ended  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The   Story  of  Jacqueline 

WHEN  the  line  of  Dirk  died  out  in  Holland, 
in  1299,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  V,  the  Count 
of  Hainault,  who  was  a  relation  by  marriage 
of  the  last  of  the  line,  became  Count  of  Holland  also  ; 
so  Holland,  Zealand,  Hainault  and,  nominally,  Friesland 
were  now  all  under  one  ruler.  His  line,  however,  only 
ruled  for  about  fifty  years,  for  his  male  heirs  failed  in  1345, 
and  the  sister  of  the  last  of  them,  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  became  Countess.  Another  sister  was 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  whom  we  have  already  met  as  god- 
mother of  Philip  van  Artevelde,  and  who  is  well  known 
in  English  history  as  the  wife  of  Edward  III.  Edward 
had  thoughts  of  claiming  the  counties  on  her  behalf,  but 
Margaret  was  first  in  the  field,  and  had  herself  proclaimed 
before  the  English  king  had  time  to  act. 

The  rule  of  the  Bavarian  counts  in  Netherland  lasted 
for  another  half  century  or  so,  none  of  their  line  being  of 
any  importance.  The  only  celebrated  name  amongst  them 
is  that  of  the  Countess  Jacqueline,  whose  story  has  been 
the  theme  of  numberless  Dutch  poems  and  dramas ;  she 
occupies  a  similar  place  in  the  romantic  history  of  her 
country  to  that  filled  by  the  equally  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  Count  William  VI,  and  suc- 
ceeded him,  in  the  year  1417,  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  struggles  of  two  factions 
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known  as  the  "  Hooks  "  and  "  Cods."  We  will  leave  the 
story  of  the  Hooks  and  Cods  to  another  chapter  ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  here  that  those  peculiar  names  were 
adopted  by  two  parties  in  Holland,  who  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  fought  desperately  against  each  other,  and 
kept  the  whole  country  in  a  continual  state  of  turmoil. 
In  Jacqueline's  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hooks  were 
usually  on  her  side,  while  the  Cods  favoured  her  opponents. 

Jacqueline  was  only  seventeen  when  called  upon  to 
rule  the  turbulent  nobles,  ambitious  merchants  and 
quarrelsome  burghers  that  made  up  her  inheritance,  and 
she  had  at  the  same  time  to  "keep  a  watchful  eye  on  her 
neighbours,  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  of  a 
chance  to  despoil  her. 

But  she  was  a  clever  and  tactful  princess  ;  she  had 
already  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  subjects, 
and  she  started  her  rule  well  by  confirming  all  the  ancient 
charters  and  privileges  granted  to  them  in  times  gone  by. 

The  Hollanders  were  looking  forward  to  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  time  beneath  her  gentle  sway  ;  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  had  it,  in  spite  of  the  Hooks  and 
Cods,  had  it  not  been  for  her  uncle,  John  the  Ungodly. 
John  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Liege  years  before, 
but  he  absolutely  refused  to  take  holy  orders,  and  so  could 
not  be  established  in  the  see  ;  that  is  why  he  was  called 
the  Ungodly.  He  was  also  called  the  Pitiless,  and  both 
names  seem  to  have  suited  him  very  well  ! 

Being  William's  brother,  John  considered  that  he  had 
more  right  to  his  possessions  than  his  daughter,  who,  after 
all,  was  only  a  woman.  So  he  collected  an  army,  and  at 
Dordrecht,  and  some  of  the  other  towns,  actually  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  Count.  Most  of 
the  towns,  however,  were  faithful  to  Jacqueline  ;  and 
in  a  battle  at  Gorinchem,  where  she  led  her  troops  in 
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person,  her  uncle  was  defeated  with  the  kr*s  of  about 
1000  men. 

Jacqueline  had  been  married,  when  she  was  very  young, 
to  John,  the  Dauphin  of  France  ;  but  he  had  died  before 
she  became  Countess,  and  now  she  married  her  cousin, 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
help  her  in  her  troubles  against  John  the  Ungodly.  But  he 
was  feeble,  indolent  and  capricious  ;  faithless  to  his  wife 
as  well  as  to  her  country ;  and  after  five  years  of  ineffective 
fighting  Jacqueline  was  forced  to  surrender  to  her  uncle 
all  Holland,  Zealand  and  Friesland  for  a  term  of  twelve 
years,  keeping  for  herself  only  Hainault. 

In  her  twenty-second  year  she  saw  herself  being  robbed  of 
her  patrimony  largely  owing  to  the  incapacity  and  worth- 
lessness  of  her  husband.  She  had  never  loved  him,  and 
at  last  he  became  so  odious  to  her  that  she  left  him,  and 
fled  with  her  mother  to  England,  where  she  was  courteously 
received  by  King  Henry  V.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  she 
held  at  the  christening  font  the  infant  who  was  afterwards 
King  of  England  as  Henry  VI ;  and,  with  such  an  unfor- 
tunate godmother,  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  been  so  unfortunate  himself  ! 

While  in  England,  Jacqueline  obtained  a  somewhat 
irregular  divorce  from  John  of  Brabant,  and  was  married 
in  1422  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  rather 
imprudent  step  had  a  very  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  herself  and  her  country  ;  for  by 
it  she  gave  grave  offence  to  her  cousin,  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  next  heir  to  her  possessions 
after  John  the  Ungodly. 

Philip  "  the  Good  "  was  really  about  as  bad  as  he  could 
be  ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  who,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  inherited 
the  county  of  Flanders  on  the  death  of  Louis  de  Maele. 
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The  dukes  of  Burgundy  had  added  to  their  possessions 
very  considerably  since  those  days ;  they  still  held 
Flanders,  and  Philip  had  long  cast  covetous  eyes  on 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand  and  Friesland,  the  rich 
territories  of  his  fair  cousin.  He  had  supported  John  the 
Ungodly  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  now  that  Jacque- 
line had  married  again,  and  might  have  children  who  would 
effectually  prevent  him  from  ever  becoming  her  lawful  heir, 
he  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  started  hostilities  on  his  own 
account. 

Humphrey  at  first  determined  to  establish  his  wife 
in  her  rightful  place,  and  marched  an  army  to  Hainault, 
whose  towns  received  him  with  open  arms  ;  nothing  else 
happened,  however,  and  he  soon  returned  to  England, 
leaving  Jacqueline  in  Mons,  which  town  was  shortly 
after  besieged.  One  of  her  letters  to  her  "  very  dear  and 
redoubted  lord,"  "  written  in  the  false  and  traitorous  town 
of  Mons,  with  a  doleful  heart,  the  16th  day  of  June,"  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  is  still  preserved  ;  in  it  she  tells 
her  husband  of  the  danger  she  is  in,  and  piteously  appeals 
for  help,  and  one  can  imagine  how  Philip  must  have 
chuckled  when  it  was  brought  to  him  and  he  saw  how 
soon  she  was  to  become  his  captive !  Her  fears  were  very 
shortly  justified,  for  the  citizens  of  Mons  betrayed  her 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  she  wras 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Ghent. 

Shortly  after  Jacqueline's  return  to  Holland  with  her 
husband,  John  the  Ungodly  had  died  by  poison  ;  it  was 
administered  by  one  of  her  supporters,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  done  without  her  know- 
ledge ;  one  does  not  like  to  think  that  she  could  be  capable 
of  such  an  action,  even  against  so  bitter  a  persecutor. 
John  of  Brabant  had  taken  the  title  of  Count  of  Holland  ; 
had  acknowledged  Philip  of  Burgundy  as  his  heir,  and  had 
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appointed  him  Governor,  while  he  himself  retired  to  his 
own  dukedom  of  Brabant. 

Meanwhile  the  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
country  that  Jacqueline  had  escaped  from  Ghent  to 
Antwerp  disguised  as  a  man.  The  Hook  nobles  flocked 
to  her  standard,  and  several  towns  in  Southern  Netherland 
opened  their  gates  to  her.  At  Schoonhoven  a  curious 
incident  occurred,  and  it  is  worth  recording  as  it  serves 
to  show  how  implicitly  the  word  of  a  Dutchman  could 
be  relied  upon  in  those  days. 

The  citadel  resisted  the  Hooks  for  about  a  week  ;  but 
on  its  capture  the  lives  of  all  the  defenders  were  spared 
except,  for  some  unknown  reason,  that  of  one  man, 
Arnold  Beiling ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  buried  alive. 
He  pleaded,  not  for  his  life,  but  for  a  respite  of  one  month, 
in  which  to  settle  his  affairs  and  arrange  for  the  future  of 
his  family.  The  boon  was  granted,  on  no  other  security 
than  his  word  of  honour,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart. 
Punctually  at  the  appointed  time  he  returned ;  and,  with 
a  callousness  which  we  of  the  twentieth  century  can  only 
be  amazed  at,  the  barbarous  sentence  was  carried  out  as 
arranged,  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  town  ! 

For  some  time  the  fortune  of  war  varied  from  side  to 
side.  Now  Jacqueline  would  succeed  in  capturing  some 
unimportant  fort,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  hold ;  and  now  Philip  would  gain  some  indecisive  victory 
over  her  followers.  But  early  in  1426  a  pitched  battle 
took  place  at  Brouwershaven,  in  which  Jacqueline,  not- 
withstanding the  support  of  500  English  troops,  was  badly 
beaten.  This  victory  made  Philip  master  of  Zealand  ; 
in  the  north  Haarlem  and  Horn  shut  their  gates  on  the 
defeated  Countess  ;  and  she  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Gouda,  where  she  defended  herself  and  patiently  awaited 
help  from  her  English  husband. 
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Meanwhile  John  of  Brabant  had  died,  and  now  Philip 
of  Burgundy  saw  the  provinces  that  he  coveted  almost 
within  his  grasp.  Jacqueline  still  held  out  in  Gouda  ;  but 
when  the  news  came  that  her  English  marriage  had  been 
annulled  by  the  Pope,  and  that  Humphrey  had  married 
again,  her  proud  spirit  was  broken  and  she  had  no  more 
heart  for  the  struggle.  There  was  nothing  left  for  her  but 
to  accept  Philip's  terms.  For  the  remainder  of  her  life 
she  was  to  enjoy  her  titles  and  her  freedom,  unless  she 
married  again  without  his  consent ;  but  the  real  power 
was  to  belong  to  him,  and  he  was  to  succeed  her  at  her 
death.  Having  accomplished  his  object,  Philip  retired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  held  his  Court,  leaving  a  nobleman 
of  Zealand,  Francis  van  Borselen,  to  govern  during  his 
absence. 

One  more  event  in  Jacqueline's  life  remains  to  be 
chronicled.  Four  years  after  Philip's  departure  she 
secretly  married  the  governor,  van  Borselen  ;  it  soon 
came  to  Philip's  ears,  and  she  forfeited  even  the  few  rights 
that  were  left  to  her.  She  was  granted  the  empty  title 
of  "  Chief  Forester  "  of  the  country  where  once  she  had 
been  mistress,  and  was  mercifully  allowed  to  finish  her 
days  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  was  for  only  a  short 
time,  however,  for  she  died  in  1436  ;  but  perhaps  those 
few  short  years  of  quiet  happiness  that  she  spent  with 
the  man  she  loved  were  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  lifetime 
of  adversity.  At  all  events  we  may  hope  so  !  ' 


CHAPTER  IX 

Philip  the  Good 

IN  1428  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  became  Count  of 
Holland,and  practically  all  the  provinces  of  Netherland 
were  united  under  his  rule.     This  powerful  family 
originated  with  Philip  the  Bold  (1342-1404),  who  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  his  father,  John,  King 
of  France.     Philip  the  Bold  had  married  Marguerite  of 
Flanders  in  1369,  and  when  Louis  de  Maele,  the  last  of 
the  old  counts  of  Flanders,  died  in  1385,  it  was  in  the 
name  of  his  wife  that  he  had  annexed  the  county  to  his 
dukedom. 

So  Philip  the  Good  was  now  master  of  all  Jacqueline's 
provinces,  besides  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  acquired,  in  various  ways,  Namur, 
Brabant  and  Luxemburg.  He  soon  became  richer  than 
any  sovereign  in  Europe,  though  his  title  was  still  merely 
that  of  Duke. 

In  1430  he  married  Isabella  of  Portugal ;  and,  in  order 
to  blazon  forth  his  splendour  and  dignity  to  the  world, 
he  founded  at  the  wedding  the  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  knights  of  this  order,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land,  with  now  and  then 
a  sovereign  of  some  other  country,  wore  gorgeous  cere- 
monial robes  and  collars  of  gold  set  with  diamonds,  from 
which  hung  a  lamb  with  a  golden  fleece  ;  their  motto  was  : 
"  Pretium  non  vile  laborum  "  ("No  mean  reward  of  our 
labour  "),  and  their  aim  "  to  preserve  the  ancient  religion 
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and  to  extend  and  defend  the  boundaries  of  the  state  "  ; 
they  became  of  great  importance  in  Philip's  dominions, 
and  pre-eminent  among  the  Netherland  nobles. 

In  the  last  chapter  you  will  remember  that  we  mentioned 
two  parties  that  were  continually  righting  against  each 
other  in  Holland  in  Jacqueline's  time  :  the  Hooks  and  the 
Cods.  We  shall  have  to  go  back  a  little  to  explain  the 
reason  of  these  strange  names,  and  why  those  that  bore 
them  were  at  enmity. 

When  Margaret  of  Bavaria  became  Countess  of  Holland 
in  1345  she  left  her  son  William  to  govern  for  her  while 
she  went  back  to  her  husband  ;  but  William  very  soon 
rebelled  against  his  mother,  and  was  supported  by  some 
of  the  more  important  towns  and  the  higher  aristocracy. 
The  common  people  and  lesser  towns  were  glad  of  a  chance 
to  defy  the  nobility  and  flourishing  burghers,  whom  they 
looked  on  as  their  natural  enemies  ;  so  they  adhered  to 
Margaret,  who  soon  returned  from  Bavaria.  The  Dutch 
were  already  great  fishermen,  and  they  borrowed  their 
party  names  from  the  fish.  One  account  says  that  a 
dispute  took  place  between  the  two  parties  at  a  feast,  as 
to  whether  the  codfish  took  the  hook,  or  the  hook  the  cod- 
fish, and  that  this  frivolous  dispute  was  made  the  pretext 
for  a  serious  quarrel.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  names 
were  adopted  ;  the  nobles  called  themselves  "  The  Cods," 
saying  that  as  that  fish  devoured  all  the  small  fry  so  were 
they  going  to  devour  the  people  ;  and  the  people  took  the 
name  of  "  The  Hooks,"  because  they  determined  to  play 
the  part  of  the  fish  hooks,  and  catch  the  great  greedy  Cods. 

The  lesser  nobles  and  the  commoners  had  a  long  list 
of  grievances  against  the  aristocracy  and  the  rich  cities, 
and  for  generations  to  come  Netherland  was  rent  with 
their  disputes,  and  every  town  was  divided  against  itself. 
The  Cods  wore  blue  caps,  and  the  Hooks  red  ;  duels  and 
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street  fights  were  of  daily  occurrence,  families  were  at 
enmity,  and  relatives  murdered  each  other,  until  in  most 
towns  one  party  or  the  other  got  the  upper  hand  and 
expelled  its  rivals.  Thus,  in  time,  Rotterdam,  Gouda,  The 
Hague,  and  other  places  became  populated  entirely  by 
Hooks,  while  only  Cods  were  to  be  found  in  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  Dordrecht  and  Delft. 

Through  all  Jacqueline's  troubles  the  Hooks  were  loyal 
to  her  to  the  last,  while  the  Cods  supported  in  turn  John 
the  Ungodly,  John  of  Brabant  and  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
Philip,  however,  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  restore  peace  to 
the  land  ;  but  the  clause  that  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  treaty  between  himself  and  Jacqueline,  providing  that 
the  words  "  Hook  "  and  "  Cod  "  were  no  longer  to  be  used 
as  terms  of  reproach,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  the  bitterness  and  hatred  between  the  two  parties. 
Besides,  Philip  always  favoured  the  Cods  ;  he  appointed 
his  stadtholders  (or  governors)  for  the  various  districts 
from  that  party,  and  the  stadtholders  in  turn  distributed 
the  principal  State  appointments  among  the  Cod  nobles  ; 
the  consequence  being  that  the  Hooks  felt  they  were 
unjustly  treated,  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  and  so  the 
disturbances  and  riots  were  kept  alive. 

In  Haarlem,  one  day,  both  parties  turned  out  at  the 
ringing  of  the  town  bell,  the  Hooks  in  battle  array  on  one 
side  of  the  market-place  and  the  Cods  on  the  other.  For 
two  whole  days  they  waited  thus  ;  while  a  priest,  with  the 
Host  in  his  uplifted  hands,  walked  up  and  down  between 
them  and  prevented  a  blow  being  struck  !  They  might 
have  stayed  there  longer,  but  fortunately  a  heavy  storm 
came  up,  which  sent  both  the  belligerents  and  the  peace- 
maker to  their  homes.  The  next  day  the  Cods  vigorously 
attacked  the  Hooks,  who  had  fortified  themselves  in  their 
houses ;  and  when  Philip's  wife,  Isabella,  arrived  in  the 
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capacity  of  governor,  she  sent  all  the  Hooks  off  to  Amster- 
dam, whence  the  Cods  had  already  been  expelled,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  they  were  ever  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  Haarlem. 

Ley  den,  too,  was  the  scene  of  much  violence  and  blood- 
shed ;  and,  as  the  disturbances  seemed  to  be  spreading, 
Philip  himself  came  up  from  Flanders,  where  he  generally 
stayed,  and,  by  dividing  the  government  of  the  towns 
more  equally  between  the  two  parties,  established  a 
certain  degree  of  peace.  The  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  party  names  was  again  enforced  ;  political  skits, 
dramatic  pieces  and  satirical  songs  ridiculing  either  party 
were  forbidden ;  none  but  household  servants  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  distinctive  liveries,  and  the  carrying  of 
weapons  was  made  a  criminal  offence. 

The  Court  of  Philip,  who  was  a  king  in  all  but  name, 
surpassed  every  other  of  Europe  in  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence. On  one  of  his  visits  to  France  he  astonished  even 
the  Parisians  by  his  splendour.  His  rooms  were  hung  with 
the  finest  tapestries  ever  seen  in  France  ;  every  day  he 
wore  a  new  robe  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
and  even  the  harness  and  frontlet  of  his  horse  were 
covered  with  jewels  ;  his  dining-table  was  loaded  with 
gold  and  silver  plate,  he  had  with  him  a  tent  of  the  finest 
velvet  covered  all  over  with  gold  embroidery  ;  a  de- 
scription of  his  magnificence  is  more  like  a  page  from 
The  Arabian  Nights  than  from  serious  European  history. 

All  these  luxuries,  of  course,  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  the 
people  who  paid  for  them  were  his  unfortunate  subjects. 
In  1451  he  followed  the  example  of  the  French,  and  in- 
troduced to  Flanders  a  tax  on  salt,  called  the  gabelle. 
Salt  was  a  very  important  article  of  commerce  in  Nether- 
land,  because  a  large  trade  was  done  in  salted  fish  ;  and 
the  people  of  Ghent  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  tax. 
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The  result  was  civil  war,  which  raged  for  a  year  or  more, 
ending  in  disaster  for  the  Ghenters.  They  lost  about 
30,000  men,  including  7000  English  volunteers,  in  the 
various  battles,  and  in  the  end  2000  citizens,  headed  by 
the  sheriffs,  councillors  and  captains  of  the  burgher  guard, 
with  bare  heads  and  feet,  met  Philip  outside  the  walls  and 
sued  for  pardon.  It  was  granted ;  but  the  people  of  Ghent 
lost  most  of  their  privileges,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  also  were  forced  to  agree  to  the  salt-tax. 

Philip  the  Good  ruled  Netherland  until  1467,  and,  in 
spite  of  heavy  taxation,  insurrections  and  petty  wars 
against  France,  art  and  learning  generally  flourished 
exceedingly  in  his  time. 

Printing  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  invented 
by  Gutenberg  in  Germany  ;  but  the  Dutch  claim  that 
Lorenzo  Coster  of  Haarlem  was  the  first  to  use  movable 
types.  However  that  may  be,  the  art  first  came  into  use 
about  this  time,  and  Netherland  soon  became  the  chief 
printing  office  of  Europe.  Reynard  the  Fox  and  The 
Mirror  of  Human  Salvation  are  two  of  the  early  books 
turned  out  by  the  Dutch  presses,  and  many  editions  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  were  printed  for  scholars. 

There  were  many  famous  schools  already  in  Netherland. 
One  at  Dordrecht  was  founded  in  1290,  and  in  the  four- 
teenth century  others  sprang  up  at  Gravesande,  Leyden, 
Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  Delft,  Horn,  Haarlem  and 
Alkmaar. 

At  Dev enter  Gerhard  Groot  had  founded  the  Society 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  in  1376.  Many 
celebrated  men  were  educated  at  their  school ;  Thomas 
a  Kempis  (1380-1471),  the  famous  author  of  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,  was  one  ;  and  among  their  scholars  were 
other  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  including  Erasmus, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  later. 
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Painting  received  a  tremendous  impetus  under  the 
luxury-loving  Burgundian  dukes.  The  two  van  Eycks, 
Hubert  and  Jan,  were  born  near  Maestricht  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Hubert  has  been  said  to 
have  invented  oil  painting ;  and  there  still  remains,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Ghent,  the  central  portion  of  a  gigantic 
altarpiece,  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  two  brothers.  Jan  was  court  painter  to  John 
the  Ungodly,  and  afterwards  to  Philip  the  Good  ;  there  are 
three  of  his  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
and  the  side  panels  of  the  great  altarpiece  just  referred  to 
may  be  seen  in  Berlin  and  Brussels.  Jan  van  Eyck  died 
at  Bruges  in  1440,  and  after  him  came  many  more  great 
artists,  whose  works  are  scattered  all  over  the  galleries  of 
Europe. 

Philip  the  Good  did  very  little  to  deserve  his  surname  ; 
but  under  him  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
vastly  increased,  and,  while  he  taxed  its  wealth  heavily, 
he  encouraged  commerce  and  manufactures.  In  Holland 
a  fisherman  named  Beukelzoon  had  invented  a  process  for 
curing  fish,  and  the  fishing  industry  had  become  the  source 
of  great  prosperity.  Great  dikes  had  been  built  to  keep 
the  sea  from  flooding  the  land,  and  agriculture  too  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  dikes  were  very 
important,  of  course.  Floods  were  of  common  occurrence, 
and  in  a  particularly  terrible  one  of  1421  thousands  of  lives 
were  lost ;  seventy-two  villages  were  destroyed  and  many 
noble  families  absolutely  ruined.  By  it,  the  piece  of  water 
called  the  "  Biesbosch,"  or  "  reed-forest,"  was  formed, 
and  the  city  of  Dordrecht  was  separated  from  the 
mainland. 
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Charles  the  Bold 

PHILIP  the  Good  died  in  1467,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold,  a  great  warrior ;  he 
practically  lived  in  his  armour,  and  spent  nearly  all 
his  reign  of  ten  years  on  the  battlefield. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  insurrection  of 
Ghent,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who  did  not  want  him  to  risk 
his  valuable  life  so  early. 

"  There  is  no  armour  ready  for  you,"  they  said. 

"  I  would  rather  fight  in  my  doublet,"  he  replied, 
"  than  not  help  my  father  subdue  these  rebellious 
Ghenters  !  " 

His  mother  pleaded  with  him  to  stay  behind,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  his  future  subjects ;  but  he  told  her :  "  It  would 
be  better  for  my  subjects  to  lose  me  young  than  to  have 
in  me  hereafter  a  cowardly  and  sluggish  master." 

Before  he  came  to  the  throne  he  had  been  sent  to  subdue 
Liege  and  Dinant,  which  had  assisted  France  against  his 
father.  Liege  submitted,  and  paid  a  fine  of  600,000 
guilders.  Dinant  was  taken  by  storm,  its  fortifications 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  8000  of  its  inhabitants  mercilessly 
drowned  in  the  Meuse. 

His  dream  was  to  reign  over  a  re-created  empire  of 
Lotharingia,  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  Louis  XI  of  France,  who  was  a  past  master 
of  all  the  craft,  chicanery  and  diplomatic  prudence  that 
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went  to  make  a  statesman,  was  opposed  to  him  through- 
out ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  plans  of  the  rash  and 
impetuous  soldier  came  to  naught  when  they  were  met 
by  the  cunning  of  the  French  king.  His  reign  was  a 
succession  of  battles,  in  which  the  Netherlands  took  little 
part,  except  to  provide  the  funds  to  carry  them  on  and  to 
pay  the  Italian  mercenaries  whom  he  chiefly  employed. 

In  the  year  after  his  accession  he  married  Marguerite 
of  York,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV  of  England,  and  made 
an  alliance  with  that  country  against  France.  Louis  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  this  alliance,  and  king  and  duke  met 
at  Peronne,  a  town  belonging  to  Charles,  in  Picardy. 
But,  while  the  conference  was  in  progress,  news  arrived 
of  another  revolt  at  Liege,  and  the  messengers  reported 
that  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  France  were  in  the  town 
stirring  up  the  people  against  Charles. 

Charles  was  furious.  He  made  Louis,  who  had  come  to 
the  conference  unattended,  a  prisoner ;  and  for  three  days 
kept  him  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  no  his  life  should  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  duplicity.  The  crafty  king,  however, 
gained  over  some  of  Charles'  advisers  by  bribery,  and  they 
at  length  appeased  the  rage  of  the  duke  ;  but  he  forced 
his  captive  to  accompany  him  to  Liege  and  witness  his 
frightful  campaign  of  vengeance.  This  time  no  offer  of 
submission  could  save  the  city  ;  it  was  given  up  to  the 
soldiers ;  men,  women  and  children  were  massacred 
without  mercy,  and  finally  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
only  the  churches  and  houses  of  the  clergy  being  spared. 

There  was  still  great  discontent,  and  insurrections  in 
many  towns,  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxation.  It  was 
all  the  heavier  just  now  because  Charles'  brother-in-law, 
Edward  IV,  with  a  whole  host  of  English  nobles,  had 
sought  refuge  in  Holland  while  things  were  going  against 
him  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Charles  could  not  do 
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very  much  to  help  them  ;  but  he  paid  their  expenses 
while  they  were  in  his  country,  and  secretly  lent  Edward 
50,000  florins,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
him  more  than  anything  else. 

In  1473  Charles  bought  the  duchy  of  Guelderland,  which 
had  managed  to  retain  its  independence  right  from  feudal 
days,  and  by  doing  so  laid  up  a  store  of  trouble  for 
his  successors  ;  and  he  next  devoted  his  attention  to 
his  great  plan  of  becoming  one  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe. 

Netherland  was  still  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  crown 
him  a  king,  Charles  offered  his  only  child,  Mary,  in  marriage 
to  the  Emperor's  son,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
Charles  and  the  Emperor  met  at  Treves,  and  everything 
was  arranged  for  the  coronation  and  the  wedding  ;  but 
the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  wedding  taking  place 
first. 

A  report  had  been  circulated  that  Charles  had  sworn  that 
on  the  day  of  his  daughter's  marriage  he  would  shave  his 
head  and  become  a  monk.  Frederick  thought,  not  without 
reason,  that  that  day  would  be  put  off  as  long  as  possible, 
and  that  as  soon  as  Charles  had  gained  his  wish  and  been 
made  a  king  he  would  very  likely  refuse  to  carry  out  his 
part  of  the  bargian.  He  was  further  disgusted  with  the 
ostentatious  display  of  Charles'  court,  and  at  last  he 
suddenly  abandoned  the  entire  arrangements  and  secretly 
left  Treves.  Charles'  rage  at  this  unexpected  defeat  of 
his  plans  was  unbounded  ;  but,  though  he  could  not  yet 
call  himself  by  the  proud  title  of  King,  he  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  extending  his  dominions  toward  the 
south. 

The  story  of  his  disastrous  campaign  must  be  told  in  a 
few  words  ;  it  scarcely  affects  the  story  of  Holland,  except 
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that  that  unfortunate  country,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Charles'  dominions,  was  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  his 
Imperial  dreams  ! 

After  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Neuss,  near  Cologne, 
which  lasted  a  year,  he  conquered  the  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
and  then  marched  on  Switzerland,  only  to  dash  him- 
self to  pieces  against  the  mountains  of  that  rugged 
country. 

At  Granson  his  troops  became  panic-stricken,  and  fled 
almost  before  coming  within  striking  distance  of  the 
enemy.  At  Murten  his  army  of  60,000  was  routed  with 
great  slaughter  by  little  more  than  half  that  number  of  the 
sturdy  mountaineers.  On  the  5th  January  1477,  at 
Nancy,  the  Swiss  gained  their  final  great  victory  over  him  ; 
the  patriots,  fighting  for  liberty,  annihilated  the  mercen- 
aries, fighting  for  gold  ;  and  for  three  days  the  body  of 
Charles  the  Bold  lay  naked  and  unrecognized  on  the 
ground,  with  his  face  fast  frozen  in  a  pool  of  mud  and 
water.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  unknown  man,  and  the 
harpies  of  the  battlefield,  who  the  day  before  would  have 
trembled  at  his  look,  had  rifled  his  body  of  his  very 
clothes. 

His  death  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing  for  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Under  his  rule  Netherland  had  become  nothing 
but  a  coffer  into  which  he  could  dip  his  greedy  hand  and 
draw  out  unlimited  gold.  He  had  imposed  taxes  which 
could  seldom  be  collected  without  bloodshed ;  he  had 
removed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  to  Flanders  ;  and 
he  had  maintained  a  standing  army  at  vast  expense,  not 
for  the  protection  of  the  country,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  own  personal  possessions  and  the  glory  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have 
become  a  despot,  tyrannizing  over  the  wreck  of  the  once 
free  provinces  of  Netherland  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
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that  the  unknown  warrior  who  struck  him  down  that 
winter  day  outside  the  walls  of  Nancy  was  a  benefactor 
to  mankind. 

Charles  was  the  last  duke  of  his  race,  and  with  him 
perished  all  his  aims,  his  ambitions  and  his  dreams  ;  the 
Burgundian  Empire  vanished  at  his  death  into  the  thin 
air  from  which  his  scheming  brain  had  drawn  it. 
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Netherland  under  Austrian  Rule 

THE  little  county  of  Holland  had  changed  hands 
three  times  since  the  days  of  the  old  counts  ; 
Hainaulters,    Bavarians    and    Burgundians    had 
followed  one  another  as  its  rulers,  and  now  it  was  to  fall 
with  the  rest  of  Netherland  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Seven  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  married  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, the  bridegroom  to  whom  she  would  have  been 
married  years  before,  but  for  her  over-reaching  father. 

Before  the  marriage  the  States-General  met  at  Ghent, 
and  forced  the  young  duchess  to  sign  the  "  Great  Privilege," 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Netherland.  It  very  strictly  limited 
the  power  of  herself  and  her  successors  ;  the  privileges  of 
the  cities  were  confirmed  and  guaranteed  ;  no  taxes  were 
to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  States  ;  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Holland  was  moved  back  from  Mechlin 
to  The  Hague  ;  all  offices  were  to  be  filled  by  native-born 
Netherlanders  ;  and  so  on. 

While  it  was  still  under  consideration,  the  Ghenters  gave 
her  an  exhibition  of  the  stuff  they  were  made  of.  Two 
of  her  father's  favourites,  Imbrecourt  and  Hugonet,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  country  to  Louis 
of  France.  The  plot  became  known,  and  the  men  of  Ghent 
gave  the  traitors  short  shrift.  The  duchess  pleaded  for 
their  lives  in  the  council  chamber,  and  in  the  very  market- 
place. She  clad  herself  in  mourning,  unbound  her  hair,  and 
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shed  copious  tears.  But  all  her  entreaties  were  unavailing  ; 
the  burghers  were  not  to  be  moved,  and  their  sentence 
of  torture  and  death  was  carried  out  before  her  eyes. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  took  up  his  residence  in 
Netherland,  and  ruled  on  behalf  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  was 
unpopular  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  Hook 
and  Cod  troubles  became  worse  than  ever. 

There  were  exciting  times  at  Leyden  again.  In  1479  the 
Hooks  had  all  been  turned  out,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Utrecht.  But  they  were  wanting  to,  return  to  their  own 
town  all  the  time,  and  one  dark  winter's  morning,  in 
January  1481,  a  hundred  and  thirty -five  of  them,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  scaled  the  walls  of  the  city  and  imprisoned  all 
the  Cods  in  their  houses  before  they  were  properly  awake. 

The  news  soon  reached  the  other  Cod  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Delft,  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  sent 
troops  to  relieve  their  friends  in  Leyden  ;  but  the  town 
was  by  this  time  occupied  by  6000  Hooks,  and  was 
practically  impregnable  to  an  assault.  So  the  Cods  sat 
down  and  blockaded  the  town,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  the  Hooks  were  reduced  to  very  short  rations. 

Dordrecht  was  in  much  the  same  plight  too.  The 
Hooks  were  being  blockaded  by  the  Cods,  who  at  last 
managed  to  get  a  large  party  into  the  town,  hidden  in  two 
ships  which  were  supposed  to  contain  nothing  but  rice. 
When  the  Cods  sprang  out  on  the  wharf  there  was  great 
confusion,  and  the  burgomaster  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
his  weapons  and  armour  that  he  put  a  copper  cooking  pot 
on  his  head  instead  of  his  helmet  !  He  was  killed  in  the 
skirmish,  and  so  was  the  sub-schout  and  many  citizens  ; 
while  the  schout  and  the  two  other  burgomasters  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  The  Hague,  and  afterwards  executed. 

Dordrecht,  of  course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cods, 
and,  on  Maximilian  coming  up  from  Brussels,  Leyden  also 
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surrendered.  The  principal  Hooks  there  were  banished, 
and  vast  numbers  left  the  country  of  their  own  free  will, 
as  they  were  deprived  of  all  chance  of  ever  having  any 
power  in  the  state. 

Five  years  after  her  marriage,  Mary  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall  from  her  horse,  and  Maximilian  was  left  as  governor 
of  her  provinces  and  guardian  of  her  children,  Philip  and 
Margaret.  He  was  still  very  unpopular,  and  his  rule  was 
marked  by  continual  troubles.  The  discontent  reached 
such  a  height  that  at  one  time  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  citizens  of  Bruges  ;  and  the  house  in  the  market-place 
where  he  was  confined  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of  that  city. 

The  common  people  of  Netherland  were  now  in  great 
distress.  The  country  had  been  so  overrun  by  troops  that 
agriculture  was  at  a  standstill.  Maximilian  had  debased 
the  coinage  ;  the  price  of  provisions  had  increased  enor- 
mously ;  and  the  taxes  had  still  to  be  paid.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  parts  were  absolutely  unable  to  find 
money  wherewith  to  pay  them  ;  and  when  the  stadt- 
holders  tried  to  collect  them  by  force,  a  revolution,  known 
as  the  "  Bread  and  Cheese  War,"  broke  out.  This  very 
name  shows  the  poverty  to  which  the  peasants  were 
reduced.  For  the  war  was  so  called  because  the  peasants 
who  took  part  in  it  had  little  to  eat  but  bread  and  cheese. 

Alkmaar  was  the  gathering-place  of  the  insurgents. 
Here  they  organized ;  and,  among  their  more  warlike 
preparations,  painted  bread  and  cheese  on  their  banners, 
and  hung  little  pieces  of  it  on  their  clothes.  The  stadt- 
holder  marched  with  a  small  force  to  attack  and  disperse 
them,  but  he  was  easily  repulsed  ;  and  leaving  Alkmaar, 
the  peasant  warriors  marched  on  Haarlem.  The  Senate 
refused  to  admit  them,  but  their  friends  in  the  town  opened 
the  gates  ;  they  rushed  in  and  captured  the  town  hall, 
killed  a  lot  of  the  principal  officers,  and  plundered  the 
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houses  of  the  rich  burghers.  That  night  they  probably 
had  a  more  sumptuous  dinner  than  the  meals  of  bread 
and  cheese  to  which  they  had  been  used,  and  the  next  day 
they  left  Haarlem  and  went  on  to  Leyden. 

But  it  was  to  Leyden  that  the  stadtholder  had  retreated 
from  Alkmaar,  and  he  was  waiting  for  them  ;  numbers  of 
the  peasants  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
town,  and  those  that  were  able  to  escape  fled  to  Haarlem. 
Duke  Albert  of  Saxony,  at  the  head  of  Maximilian's 
hirelings,  finished  the  work  of  stamping  out  the  insur- 
rection. Six  hundred  of  the  peasants  were  slain  outside 
Haarlem,  and  many  more  were  hanged  on  a  gallows 
erected  in  the  market-square. 

The  Bread  and  Cheese  War  came  to  an  end,  and  for 
a  time  the  spirit  of  the  Dutchmen  seemed  completely 
crushed.  They  were  left  with  neither  strength  nor  money  ; 
foreign  soldiers  were  quartered  on  them,  and  they 
were  powerless  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Maximilian  ; 
the  Hook  party  was  utterly  wiped  out,  and  the  country 
seemed  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
But  the  light  of  liberty  flickered  on  even  in  these  dark  days  ; 
it  was  still  guarded  and  tended  by  brave  men  who  believed 
in  the  future  of  their  nation  ;  and,  later  on,  when  a  man 
arose  who  could  lead  his  countrymen,  it  was  to  burst 
forth  in  a  radiance  that  will  glow  for  ever  ! 

In  1493  Maximilian  succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  and  his  son,  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  Count  of  the  various  Netherland  provinces,  and 
was  left  to  govern  them  alone.  Through  his  mother  he 
had  a  right  to  his  position  which  his  father  did  not  possess  ; 
his  accession  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  his  short  reign  gave 
his  subjects  an  opportunity  to  recover  somewhat  from  the 
oppressive  taxation  caused  by  the  greed  of  Maximilian, 
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the  wars  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  profligate  extrava- 
gance of  Philip  the  Good. 

He  was  of  an  easy-going  disposition,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  his  time  was  more  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  vices  in  his  nature  than  to  the  presence  of  any 
virtues.  He  made  the  important  "  Grand  Treaty  of 
Commerce  "  with  England  ;  and  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
support  given  by  Maximilian  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  a 
pretender  to  the  English  crown,  grew  closer  than  ever. 

Although  Netherland  on  the  whole  now  enjoyed  a 
welcome  peace,  Philip's  reign  was  disturbed  by  two  local 
quarrels,  one  in  Friesland  and  the  other  in  Guelderland. 
Duke  Albert  of  Saxony,  for  his  services  to  Maximilian  in 
the  Bread  and  Cheese  War,  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  Stadtholder  of  Friesland ;  but,  on  attempting  to 
assume  the  government  of  that  country,  he  met  with 
a  resistance  from  the  "  free  Frisians  '  which  even  he 
was  unable  to  quell.  He  conducted  a  short  war  with 
horrible  barbarity,  among  other  things  impaling  the  chief 
burghers  of  Leuwaarden  on  sharpened  stakes,  and  for- 
tunately his  death  in  1500  put  an  end  to  further  bloodshed. 

In  Guelderland,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
added  by  Charles  the  Bold  to  his  dominions,  there  was  a 
rising  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Egmont,  the  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Adolphus  of  that  country.  We  cannot  follow  this 
warlike  prince  in  the  adventures  which  he  met  with  while 
maintaining  the  independence  of  his  native  land  ;  they 
were  many  and  wonderful,  and  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  "  Achilles  of  Guelders."  His  countrymen  were  devoted 
to  him,  and  caused  the  whole  of  Holland  to  tremble  at 
their  deeds,  not  only  on  land  but  also  on  the  sea,  where 
the  chief  of  his  pirates,  Long  Peter,  called  himself  the  King 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Philip's  forces 
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were  never  able  to  gain  the  mastery  over  Guelderland, 
and  it  retained  its  turbulent  independence  during  his 
whole  reign. 

The  chief  importance  of  Philip  the  Handsome  to  history 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  married  Joanna  of  Castille,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  (1496) ;  he 
thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  disastrous  connexion 
between  that  country  and  Netherland,  and  became  the 
father  of  two  emperors,  Charles  V  and  Ferdinand  V. 
He  ruled  until  1506,  and,  while  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  died 
suddenly  through  partaking  too  greedily  of  iced  refresh- 
ment after  having  overheated  himself  at  tennis.  His 
death,  as  well  as  his  life,  forms  a  vivid  contrast  to  that 
of  his  grandfather,  Charles  the  Bold  ! 
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Charles  V  and  the  New  Religion 

CHARLES,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Handsome, 
was  six  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1506, 
and  Maximilian  appointed  his  daughter,  Margaret, 
to  the  post  of  governor  of  the  provinces. 

Margaret  was  one  of  the  most  capable  women  of  her  time. 
She  had  been  married  three  times,  and  her  last  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  died  when  she  was  only  twenty- 
six. 

There  is  a  story  that,  when  on  her  way  to  Spain  to  join 
her  second  husband,  her  vessel  was  very  nearly  wrecked  in 
a  great  storm ;  and  in  the  very  moment  of  danger,  when  all 
hope  had  been  abandoned,  she  composed  the  following 
epitaph  on  herself  : — 

"  Here  gentle  Margaret  sleeps  beneath  the  tide, 
Who  twice  was  wedded,  yet  a  maiden  died." 

She  was  Maximilian's  plenipotentiary  at  the  League  of 
Cambray  in  1508,  when  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  France 
and  Aragon,  combined  against  Venice  ;  and  writing  to 
the  ambassador  of  Netherland  in  England  she  said  "  they 
had  a  headache  not  seldom,  and  she  and  the  cardinal  " 
(Cardinal  D'Amboise,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiations 
for  France)  "  were  often  on  the  point  of  pulling  each 
other's  hair  !  " 

She  ruled  Netherland  wisely  until  1515,  when  Charles, 
who  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  was  acknowledged  as 
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sovereign,  and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  Except  that  Guelderland  was  still  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  the  country  was  peaceful,  and  was  fast  recovering 
from  the  ills  caused  by  the  ruinous  taxation  of  some  of  her 
previous  masters. 

Meanwhile  events  had  been  taking  place,  almost  un- 
noticed at  first,  in  Germany,  which  were  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  history  of  Netherland,  as  well  as  on 
the  history  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  becoming 
more  and  more  corrupt ;  and  the  luxury  and  licentiousness, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  at  the  centre  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Crusades,  had  by  now  spread  all  over  the  world. 
The  monasteries  had  ceased  to  be  the  homes  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  ;  and  many  of  the  monks,  instead  of 
following  the  teachings  of  their  Master,  gave  themselves 
up  to  riotous  lives  of  drink  and  all  manner  of  debauchery. 

There  were  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  but  it  is 
to  one  of  the  monks  who  was  an  exception,  a  monk  of 
Wittenberg,  named  Martin  Luther,  that  we  owe  the  Re- 
formation. For  years  he  had  seen  the  rottenness  that  had 
crept  into  the  Church,  and  at  last  he  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  which  he  objected  was 
the  traffic  in  indulgences  and  papal  bulls.  Any  criminal 
could  procure  absolution,  and  even  permission  to  sin,  by 
paying  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  Church  ;  and  in 
1517  Europe  was  overrun  with  monks  selling  "indulgences" 
wholesale  on  the  plea  that  the  money  was  required  for 
building  the  great  Church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome. 

Luther  preached  vehement  sermons  against  this  vicious 
state  of  things ;  and  on  31st  October  1517  he  nailed 
to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  his  famous  ninety- 
five  theses  giving  his  reasons  for  the  position  he  had  taken 
up.  He  went  on  to  attack  the  authority  of  the  Pope  him- 
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self  ;  and  in  1520  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  which  Luther  publicly  burnt  in  a  great 
bonfire,  together  with  the  canon  law,  and  other  writings  of 
the  Church. 

''  As  thou  hast  grieved  the  saints  of  God,  so  mayest 
thou  be  consumed  in  everlasting  fire,"  he  said,  as  the 
papers  burned ;  and  in  an  address  afterwards  he  added, 
''  Hitherto  I  have  merely  jested  with  the  Pope  ;  the 
serious  struggle  now  begins  !  " 

The  fame  of  the  new  teaching  soon  spread  through  all 
Europe.  In  every  hamlet  of  Germany  Luther's  name 
became  a  household  word  ;  his  doctrines  were  taking  root, 
and  in  Netherland  large  numbers  of  the  people  were  be- 
coming converts  to  the  new  faith.  Erasmus,  who  lived  at 
Rotterdam,  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of 
the  day,  lent  his  support  to  the  movement ;  and  through 
the  agency  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence little  more  than  a  generation,  Luther's  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  all  his  numerous  tracts,  were  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  land.  It  was  in  the  north  that  the  reformed 
religion  took  the  firmest  root.  The  southern  provinces 
were  always  more  under  the  influence  of  France  than  of 
Germany  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  they  never  really 
left  the  Church  of  Rome  to  become  Lutherans. 

In  1519  Maximilian  died  and  Charles,  who  had  already, 
through  his  mother,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
was  elected  Emperor  in  his  place.  There  was  keen  com- 
petition between  him  and  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  and 
Francis  never  forgave  Charles  for  having  been  chosen 
instead  of  himself.  Charles  had,  of  course,  to  leave 
Netherland  for  Germany,  and  he  appointed  his  aunt, 
the  Duchess  Margaret,  to  be  his  regent  again. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  time  of  terrible  perse- 
cution for  Netherland.  Charles  was  a  bigoted  Catholic, 
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and  before  he  left  he  authorized  Margaret  to  stamp  out  the 
new  religion  with  all  the  means  in  her  power  ;  he  published 
the  Pope's  bull  condemning  Luther,  and  issued  "  placards  ' 
and  edicts  of  his  own,  commanding  the  judges  to  punish 
with  death  all  those  convicted  of  holding  heretical  opinions. 
The  printing  and  publishing  of  any  works  of  religion  not 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 
forbidden,  and  even  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
included  in  the  prohibition.  The  first  martyr  in  Holland 
was  John  Bakker,  a  priest  of  Woerden,  who  had  become 
a  Lutheran ;  he  refused  to  renounce  his  "  heretical 
opinions,"  and  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  The  Hague  in 
1525.  Others  soon  shared  his  fate,  and  hundreds  more  at 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem  and  other  places  were  cast 
into  dungeons  for  daring  to  hold  beliefs  of  their  own. 

War  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  broke  out  in  1521, 
and  continued  with  occasional  breaks  until  1529.  Nether- 
land  troops  were  fighting  with  Charles,  but  far  away  from 
their  own  country,  and  in  disputes  which  did  not  really 
concern  them.  All  Europe  was  engaged  in  the  war,  but  the 
general  pacification  in  1529  gave  Charles  time  to  turn  again 
to  the  task  of  eradicating  heresy.  During  the  war  the 
reformed  religion  had  made  immense  strides  ;  many  of  the 
German  princes  had  become  confirmed  Protestants,  and 
the  whole  of  Holland,  particularly  the  towns  of  Delft 
and  Amsterdam,  was  said  to  be  infected  with  the  new 
doctrine.  Charles  issued  more  edicts,  of  still  greater 
severity ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  in 
1530,  appointed  his  sister,  Mary,  widow  of  King  Louis  II 
of  Hungary,  to  be  governor  in  her  place. 

The  edicts  of  the  Emperor  do  not  seem  to  have  checked 
the  spread  of  heresy  very  effectively.  About  the  year  1 522 
a  sect  of  Anabaptists  had  sprung  up  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  had  spread  into  Holland.  A  number 
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of  Hollanders  became  converts  to  this  particular  faith, 
and  missionaries  were  despatched  in  1534  to  several  other 
towns,  particularly  to  Minister,  just  over  the  border  in 
Germany. 

The  leaders  of  these  people  appear  to  have  been  un- 
scrupulous charlatans ;  but  they  gathered  around  them 
numbers  of  crazy  enthusiasts,  who  indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
extravagance  and  vice  under  the  name  of  religion.  One 
of  the  chief  was  John  Bokelson,  or  John  of  Leyden ;  he 
went  from  Amsterdam  to  Munster,  seized  the  town,  which 
he  renamed  New  Zion,  had  himself  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Earth,  and  wore  a  golden  crown  and  the  rest  of  the  trap- 
pings of  royalty.  All  who  questioned  his  claims,  or  refused 
to  kneel  down  as  he  passed  in  his  magnificent  progresses, 
were  immediately  put  to  death  ;  he  surrounded  himself 
with  twelve  judges,  a  number  of  ministers  and  counsellors, 
and  a  bodyguard  which  never  left  his  person.  He  also 
took  unto  himself  fourteen  wives,  and  his  followers  were 
not  slow  in  following  his  example. 

For  months  they  held  the  town  of  Miinster  against  all 
comers,  and  its  bishop,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  only  able 
to  regain  it  owing  to  treachery  from  within  ;  starvation  and 
disease  had  carried  off  large  numbers  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  the  remainder  were  massacred  in  the  scene  of  carnage 
that  ensued  on  the  city  being  taken.  Bokelson  himself 
and  his  chief  lieutenant  were  reserved  for  a  crueller  fate, 
and  six  months  later  their  flesh  was  torn  from  their 
bodies  with  red-hot  pincers. 

At  Amsterdam  even  wilder  scenes  took  place  ;  bands 
of  Anabaptists  ran  naked  through  the  streets,  crying: 
"  Woe  !  Woe  !  The  vengeance  of  God  ! '"  and  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  in  which  over  100  of  them  were  killed. 
The  sect  was  stamped  out  in  Netherland,  hundreds  of  its 
followers  being  put  to  death  with  all  sorts  of  horrible 
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tortures ;  but  it  did  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  as  the  edicts  against  all  Protestants  were 
put  in  force  with  greater  severity  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  provinces,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  not  so  much  affected  by  religious  dissension 
and  persecutions,  were  growing  more  and  more  prosperous. 
Antwerp  had  become  the  richest  town  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  the  wool  which  was  annually  imported  for 
manufacture  from  England  and  Spain  was  valued  at 
4,000,000  pieces  of  gold. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  northern  provinces 
was  retarded  by  constant  little  wars  against  Friesland  and 
Guelderland,  as  well  as  by  the  persecutions.  Denmark, 
too,  was  continually  fighting  with  other  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  and  Dutch  merchantmen  very  often  became 
involved  in  their  disputes. 

Charles  V  was  away  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions 
nearly  all  his  reign  ;  now  in  Spain,  now  in  Germany ;  at 
one  time  beating  back  the  Turks  who  threatened  to  over- 
run Europe,  and  at  another  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Algiers  or  Tunis,  and  delivering  hundreds  of  Christians 
who  had  been  captured  and  thrown  into  slavery  by 
Barbary  pirates.  The  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
Francis  in  1529  did  not  last  very  long,  for  on  his  return 
from  Tunis  in  1536  he  found  that  the  French  king 
had  played  him  false  and  invaded  his  dominions  ; 
indecisive  fighting  went  on  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so, 
peace  was  made  again  in  1538,  and  Charles,  going  into 
Spain  for  a  time,  sent  up  to  Netherland  again  for  more 
money. 

Ghent,    as   rebellious    as    ever,    strongly    objected    to 

having  to  pay  the  400,000  guilders  he  demanded.     The 

men  of  Ghent  would  go  out  and  fight  his  battles  under 

their  own  standard,  as  the  olden  custom  was,  but  the 
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Regent  Mary  could  not  collect  from  them  a  single  stiver 
in  hard  cash. 

The  Emperor  left  Spain,  travelled  through  France  post- 
haste (at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  owing  to  the  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  him  and  the  French  king), 
and  came  to  Ghent  with  10,000  men.  The  Duke  of 
Alva,  who  was  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Nether- 
land  nearly  thirty  years  later,  was  with  him.  Charles 
took  him  up  the  cathedral  tower  and  showed  him  the 
populous  and  wealthy  city  lying  at  his  mercy.  "  ^Tiat 
punishment,  think  you.  do  these  rebellious  Ghenters 
deserve  ?  '  he  asked,  and  the  duke  replied  that  the  city 
should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Charles  looked  out  over  the 
city  once  more  ;  then  turning  to  the  duke  again  he  said : 
''  And  how  many  Spanish  skins  do  you  think  it  would 
take  to  make  such  a  glove  [gant]  as  this  ?  "  Alva  was 
silent ;  but  in  after  years  the  words  of  Charles  must 
often  have  been  recalled  to  his  mind. 

Charles  did  not  follow  Alva's  advice ;  he  told  the 
Ghenters  that  they  were  guilty  of  treason,  and  that  their 
franchises,  their  property,  and  even  their  lives  were  forfeit ; 
but  in  consideration  of  fifty  of  the  chief  men  coming 
before  him  in  mourning  weeds,  and  fiftv  more  clad  onlv  in 

^j  »'  *- 

their  shirts,  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  all  begging 
for  mercy,  he  pardoned  them.  Twenty-six  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  put  to  death,  many  others  were  fined  or 
exiled,  and  a  strong  citadel  was  erected,  at  the  town's 
expense,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  order.  Besides  all 
this,  they  had  to  pay  the  original  tax  of  400.000  guilders, 
an  additional  150,000.  and  6000  a  year  for  ever ;  in 
this  manner  Charles  put  down  insurrection  with  one 
hand,  and  filled  his  coffers  with  the  other,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ! 

Before  Charles  left  Xetherland  he  issued  yet  another 
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edict  against  heresy,  and  the  Regent  Mary  persecuted  the 
heretics  almost  as  bitterly  as  he  could  desire.  Men,  if  they 
repented,  were  beheaded,  women  were  buried  alive  ;  while 
those  of  either  sex  who  persisted  in  error  were  burnt  at 
the  stake.  Executions  of  one  sort  or  another  were  daily 
occurrences,  but  still  the  reformed  faith  spread,  and  not 
all  Charles'  barbarities  could  check  it. 

The  latter  part  of  Charles'  reign  was  spent  in  a  war 
against  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  in  still 
more  strenuous  endeavours  to  extirpate  heresy  from  his 
dominions.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Nether- 
land  in  1550,  and  thenceforth  the  inquisitors,  or  judges  of 
the  Church,  tried  and  punished  heretics  without  inter- 
ference from  the  civil  courts.  Anybody  who  harboured  a 
heretic,  or  who  failed  to  denounce  one  that  he  knew  of, 
even  if  he  were  his  closest  relation,  met  with  the  same 
fearful  punishment  as  the  heretics  themselves. 

Meanwhile  Charles'  efforts  in  Germany  were  meeting 
with  disappointment ;  he  found  himself  opposed  not  only 
by  the  Protestant  princes,  but,  from  varying  reasons,  by 
the  Pope  and  the  new  King  of  France  ;  his  reverses  at  the 
hands  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  in  1552  allowing  freedom  of  religion 
in  Germany ;  and  against  France,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  he  totally  failed  before  the  walls  of  Metz. 
''  Fortune,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  resembles  other  women  : 
she  confers  all  her  favours  on  young  men  and  turns  her 
back  on  the  old  !  ' 

Nearly  half-a-century  of  unlimited  energy  and  intemper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking  had  left  its  mark  on  him. 
He  was  a  martyr  to  gout  :  sometimes  for  days  he  would  be 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  for  weeks  could  not  stir  from  his 
house.  Though  little  past  middle  age  he  was  a  worn- 
out  and  feeble  old  man,  and  the  weight  of  the  Imperial 
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sceptre  was  already  growing  too   much  for  his  failing 
strength. 

In  1554  his  son  Philip  married  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
and  Charles  gave  him  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  for 
a  wedding  present.  In  the  following  year  the  world  was 
astounded  to  hear  that  he  was  giving  up  everything  : 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  the 
Indies,  the  possessions  in  the  New  World  whose  extent 
and  riches  no  man  could  yet  guess,  the  whole  of  that 
magnificent  empire,  on  which  the  sun  never  set,  was  to 
be  resigned,  and  the  founder  of  it  all  was  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  counting  his  beads  in  the  cell 
of  a  monastery  ! 
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The   Abdication  of  Charles  V 

ON  the  25th  day  of  October  1555  the  Estates  of  the 
Netherlands  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Brussels.  They  had  been  summoned  to 
be  the  witnesses  and  the  guarantees  of  the  abdication 
which  Charles  V  had  long  before  resolved  upon,  and  which 
he  was  that  day  to  execute.  The  closing  scene  of  his  long 
and  energetic  reign  he  had  arranged  with  profound  study, 
and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  requisite  effects  were  to  be  produced.  The  termination 
of  his  own  career,  the  opening  of  that  of  his  beloved  son, 
Philip,  were  to  be  dramatized  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
august  characters  of  the  actors,  and  the  importance  of 
the  great  stage  where  they  played  their  parts.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  were  directed  toward  Brussels  ;  for  an 
Imperial  abdication  was  an  event  which  had  not,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  been  staled  by  custom. 

The  palace  where  the  States-General  were  convened  had 
been  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  since  the  days 
of  John  II,  who  had  built  it  about  the  year  1300.  The 
main  entrance  opened  upon  a  spacious  hall,  connected  with 
a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  chapel.  The  hall  was  cele- 
brated for  its  size,  harmonious  proportions  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  decorations.  It  was  the  place  where  the  chapters 
of  the  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were  held. 

At  the  western  end  a  spacious  stage  had  been  constructed, 
below  which  was  a  range  of  benches  for  the  deputies  of  the 
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seventeen  provinces.  Upon  the  stage  there  were  rows  of 
seats,  covered  with  tapestry,  which  were  to  accommodate 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
guests  of  high  distinction.  In  the  centre  was  a  splendid 
canopy,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Burgundy,  beneath 
which  were  placed  three  gilded  arm-chairs.  All  the  seats 
upon  the  platform  were  vacant,  but  the  benches  below, 
assigned  to  the  deputies  of  the  provinces,  were  already 
filled. 

Grave  magistrates,  in  chain  and  gown,  and  executive 
officers,  in  the  splendid  civic  uniforms  for  which  the  Nether- 
lands were  celebrated,  already  filled  every  seat  within  the 
space  allotted.  The  remainder  of  the  hall  was  crowded 
with  the  more  favoured  portion  of  the  multitude  which 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  admission  to  the 
exhibition.  The  archers  and  halberdiers  of  the  bodyguard 
kept  watch  at  all  the  doors. 

The  theatre  was  filled — the  audience  was  eager  with 
expectation — the  actors  were  yet  to  arrive.  As  the  clock 
struck  three,  the  hero  of  the  scene  appeared.  The 
Emperor  entered,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William  of 
Orange.  They  came  from  the  chapel,  and  were  immedi- 
ately followed  by  Philip  II  and  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary  ; 
other  great  personages  came  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
a  glittering  throng  of  warriors,  counsellors,  governors,  and 
knights  of  the  Fleece. 

All  the  company  present  had  risen  to  their  feet  as  the 
Emperor  entered.  By  his  command  all  immediately 
resumed  their  places,  and,  the  three  royal  personages  being 
seated  upon  chairs  placed  triangularly  under  the  canopy, 
the  proceedings  commenced.  Philibert  de  Bruxelles,  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Netherlands,  arose  at 
the  Emperor's  command,  and  made  a  long  oration.  He 
spoke  of  the  Emperor's  warm  affection  for  the  provinces, 
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as  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  of  his  deep  regret  that  his  broken 
health  and  failing  powers  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
sovereignty,  and  to  seek  relief  for  his  shattered  frame  in 
a  more  genial  climate.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that  his  son 
was  both  vigorous  and  experienced,  and  that  his  recent 
marriage  with  the  Queen  of  England  had  furnished  the 
provinces  with  a  most  valuable  alliance  ;  and  concluded 
with  a  tremendous,  but  superfluous,  exhortation  to  Philip 
on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Catholic  religion  in  its 
purity. 

The  Emperor  then  rose  to  his  feet.  Leaning  on  his 
crutch,  he  beckoned  from  his  seat  the  personage  upon 
whose  arm  he  had  leaned  as  he  entered  the  hall.  A  tall, 
handsome  youth  of  twenty-two  came  forward — a  man 
whose  name  from  that  time  forward,  and  as  long  as  history 
shall  endure,  has  been,  and  will  be,  more  familiar  than  any 
other  in  the  mouths  of  Netherlanders.  Thus,  upon  the 
shoulder  of  William  of  Orange,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to 
address  the  States .  He  sketched  his  various  wars,  victories 
and  treaties  of  peace,  assuring  his  hearers  that  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects  and  the  security  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  had  ever  been  his  leading  objects.  Turning  to 
Philip  he  observed,  that  for  a  dying  father  to  bequeath 
so  magnificent  an  empire  to  his  son  was  a  deed  worthy  of 
gratitude,  but  that  when  the  father  thus  descended  to  the 
grave  before  his  time,  and  by  an  anticipated  and  living 
burial  sought  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  realms  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  son,  the  benefit  thus  conferred  was 
surely  far  greater.  He  added,  that  the  debt  would  be 
paid  to  him,  and  with  usury,  should  Philip  conduct  him- 
self in  his  administration  of  the  provinces  with  a  wise  and 
affectionate  regard  to  their  true  interests .  Posterity  would 
applaud  his  abdication,  should  his  son  prove  worthy  of  his 
bounty  ;  and  that  could  only  be  by  living  in  the  fear  of 
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God,  and  by  maintaining  law,  justice  and  the  Catholic 
religion  as  the  true  foundation  of  the  realm.  In  con- 
clusion, he  entreated  the  Estates,  and  through  them  the 
nation,  to  render  obedience  to  their  new  prince,  to  maintain 
concord,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
begging  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  pardon  him  all  errors 
or  offences  which  he  might  have  committed  towards 
them  during  his  reign,  and  assuring  them  that  he  should 
unceasingly  remember  their  obedience  and  affection  in  his 
every  prayer  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  to  be  dedicated. 

Such  brave  words  as  these,  so  many  vigorous  assevera- 
tions of  attempted  performance  of  duty,  such  fervent 
hopes  expressed  of  a  benign  administration  in  behalf  of  his 
son,  could  not  but  affect  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience, 
already  excited  and  softened  by  the  impressive  character 
of  the  whole  display.  Sobs  were  heard  throughout  every 
portion  of  the  hall,  and  tears  poured  profusely  from  every 
eye.  The  Fleece  knights  on  the  platform  and  the  burghers 
in  the  background  were  all  melted  with  the  same  emotion. 

As  for  the  Emperor  himself,  he  sank  almost  fainting 
upon  his  chair  as  he  concluded  his  address.  An  ashy 
paleness  overspread  his  countenance  and  he  wept  like  a 
child.  Even  the  icy  Philip  was  almost  softened,  as  he  rose 
to  perform  his  part  in  the  ceremony.  Dropping  on  his 
knees  before  his  father's  feet,  he  reverently  kissed  his 
hand.  Charles  placed  his  hands  solemnly  upon  his 
son's  head,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  blessed  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Now  was  the  time  for  Philip  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  his  subjects  ;  they  had  forgotten  the  unmiti- 
gated oppression,  the  ruinous  taxation,  the  horrors  of  the 
religious  persecution,  inflicted  on  them  by  his  father  ; 
their  hearts  were  melted  to  tenderness  by  the  spectacle 
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of  the  old  man  who  gave  up,  of  his  own  will,  the  pride  of 
place,  the  pomp  and  the  power  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
they  were  ready  to  receive  his  son  with  love  and  affection. 
But  Philip  was  a  man  who  all  his  life  had  suppressed  his 
emotions  ;  if  he  felt  anything  of  the  pathos  of  the  situation 
he  did  not  allow  a  sign  to  escape  him,  and,  what  was  more 
unfortunate  still,  he  had  been  brought  up  a  Spaniard  and 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  language  but  the  Spanish. 
He  mumbled  a  few  words  in  that  tongue  and  then  resumed 
his  seat,  while  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  afterwards  to  become 
well  known  and  well  hated  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  expressed 
at  great  length  the  gratitude  of  Philip  to  his  father  and  his 
firm  determination  to  obey  his  counsels.  Jacob  Maas,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Brabant,  replied  for  the  States- 
General  in  a  long  and  flowery  speech,  and  accepted  with 
regret  the  abdication.  The  governess  Mary  resigned  her 
post  and  the  proceedings  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  drama  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. It  had  been  a  scene  where  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
touching  confidence,  ingenuous  love  of  duty,  patriotism 
and  paternal  affection,  upon  one  side  ;  filial  reverence, 
with  a  solemn  regard  for  public  duty  and  the  highest 
interests  of  the  people,  on  the  other,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  predominant  sentiments.  The  happiness  of  Netherland 
was  apparently  the  only  object  contemplated  in  the  great 
transaction.  All  had  played  well  their  parts  in  the  past, 
all  hoped  the  best  in  the  times  which  were  to  follow. 
The  abdicating  Emperor  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero  and 
a  prophet.  The  stage  was  drowned  in  tears.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  and  universal 
emotion  which  was  excited  throughout  the  assembly. 

The  transfer  of  the  other  crowns  and  dignities  to  Philip 
was  accomplished  a  month  or  two  afterwards  in  a  quiet 
manner.  Spain,  the  Balearic  Islands,  America,  and  other 
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portions  of  the  globe,  were  made  over  without  display. 
The  empire  occasioned  some  difficulty.  It  had  been  already 
signified  to  Charles'  brother,  Ferdinand,  that  the  Imperial 
crown  would  be  resigned  in  his  favour,  and  the  symbols 
of  sovereignty  were  accordingly  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  hands  of  William  of  Orange.  A  delay  of  more  than 
two  years,  however,  intervened,  before  the  matter  was 
formally  acted  upon. 

Charles  had  not  deferred  his  retirement  till  the  end  of 
these  disputes.  He  occupied  a  private  house  in  Brussels, 
near  the  gate  of  Louvain,  until  August  of  the  year  1556, 
and  on  the  17th  September  he  set  sail  from  Zealand  for 
Spain. 

Had  the  Emperor  continued  to  live  and  reign,  he 
would  have  found  himself  engaged  in  mortal  combat 
with  that  great  religious  movement  in  Netherland, 
which  he  would  not  have  been  able  many  years  longer 
to  suppress,  and  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  of  blood 
and  fire  to  his  successor.  Born  in  the  first  year  of 
his  century,  Charles  was  a  decrepit,  exhausted  man  at 
fifty-five,  while  that  glorious  age,  in  which  humanity  was 
to  burst  for  ever  the  cerements  in  which  it  had  so  long 
been  enwrapped,  was  but  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  strength. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the 
monastery  of  Juste,  in  Estremadura,  and  died  on  the 
21st  September  1558,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

His  private  character  need  not  much  concern  us.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  taken  so  little  personal  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Netherlanders  that  his  abdica- 
tion meant  little  more  to  them  than  the  removal  of  the 
governess,  Mary  of  Hungary.  On  the  whole  she  had  been 
a  wise  ruler,  and  her  reign  had  been  beneficial  to  the 
people,  although  she  was  universally  detested  in  the 
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provinces.  Many  a  time  had  she  softened  the  severity 
of  Charles'  edicts  against  the  Protestants,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  her  the  religious  persecutions  would  have  been 
even  more  rigorous  than  they  were.  In  the  years  to  come, 
when  they  were  met  by  the  blind  and  bigoted  fury  of 
Philip,  the  Netherlanders  often  had  cause  to  look  back 
to  her  memory  with  affection  and  regret. 

An  Italian  writer,  Guicciardini,  who  spent  some  time  in 
Holland,  has  left  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  people 
there  at  about  this  time.  According  to  him,  the  country 
contained  twenty-nine  strong-walled  cities,  numerous 
smaller  ones,  and  400  villages.  The  Hague  was  one 
of  the  villages  ;  it  had  been  founded  about  1250,  by 
Count  William  II,  as  a  sort  of  hunting  box  ;  he  also  built 
the  first  court-house  there,  and  ever  since  that  time  it 
has  been  the  judicial  centre  of  Holland. 

Guicciardini  goes  on  to  say:  "  This  little  corner  of  the 
earth  abounds  with  people,  with  riches  and  virtue,  and 
everything  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire.  Not  the 
most  minute  portion  of  the  land  is  without  its  productions  ; 
even  the  sand-hills  afford  food  and  shelter  to  vast  quantities 
of  rabbits,  esteemed  for  their  delicate  flavour  ;  and  on 
every  creek  of  the  sea  are  to  be  found  incredible  numbers 
of  waterfowl  and  their  eggs,  both  of  which  form  a  valuable 
article  of  export  to  the  Belgic  provinces." 

He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  brave  and  industrious  ; 
devoted  to  freedom,  but  at  the  same  time  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects  ;  fond  of  learning  and  the  arts,  many  of 
the  nobles  giving  themselves  wholly  to  literature,  while 
even  the  peasants  could  read  and  write  well.  Those  of 
the  nobles  who  were  not  directly  attached  to  the  Court 
generally  lived  retired  lives  on  their  estates,  while  the  rest 
of  the  people  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  agriculture, 
commerce,  navigation  or  fishing.  They  were  very  fond 
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of  good  living,  and  unfortunately  rather  gave  way  to  the 
vice  of  intemperance.  The  English  historian,  Camden, 
writing  in  about  1615  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
tells  us  :  "  The  English,  who,  of  all  northern  nations,  had 
been  the  moderatest  drinkers,  and  most  commended  for 
their  sobriety,  learned  in  the  Netherland  wars  first  to 
drown  themselves  with  immoderate  drinking,  and  by 
drinking  others'  healths  to  impair  their  own.  And  ever 
since  the  vice  of  drunkenness  hath  so  diffused  itself  over 
the  whole  nation,  that  in  our  days,  first  it  was  fain  to  be 
restrained  by  severe  laws." 

The  women  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  virtue 
and  took  a  great  part  in  the  active  business  of  life,  which, 
the  Italian  says,  "  must  increase  their  natural  love  of 
domineering  and  grumbling,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
makes  them  imperious  and  capricious  ! ':  There  were 
hospitals  always  open  for  the  sick  and  aged,  and  the  poor 
were  well  looked  after  by  the  burgomasters  of  the  town. 

On  the  whole  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a 
happier  or  more  contented  race ;  and  these  were  the 
people  who  were  to  be  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
persecutions  of  Philip,  and  who  were  to  be  changed  from 
peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  to  stern  and  indomitable 
soldiers,  fighting  for  their]  religion  and  their  country 
against  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
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provinces  had  now  received  a  new  master. 
A  man  of  foreign  birth  and  breeding,  not  speaking 
a  word  of  any  language  which  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants understood,  was  now  placed  in  supreme  author- 
ity over  them,  because  he  represented,  through  the  females, 
the  "  good  "  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  a  century  before 
had  possessed  himself  by  inheritance,  purchase,  force  or 
fraud,  of  the  sovereignty  in  most  of  those  provinces. 

He  was  born  in  May  1527,  and  was  now,  therefore, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had 
been  united  to  his  cousin,  Maria  of  Portugal.  In  the 
following  year  (1544)  he  became  father  of  the  celebrated 
and  ill-starred  Don  Carlos,  and  a  widower.  In  1548  he 
had  made  his  first  appearance  in  Netherland. 

The  impression  he  made  there  was  anything  but  favour- 
able, and  he  returned  to  the  more  congenial  soil  of  Spain 
as  soon  as  he  decently  could. 

In  1554  he  had  again  issued  from  the  peninsula,  to  marry 
the  Queen  of  England,  a  privilege  which  his  father  had 
graciously  resigned  to  him.  He  was  united  to  Mary  Tudor 
at  Winchester,  on  the  25th  July  of  that  year,  and  if  con- 
geniality of  tastes  could  have  made  a  marriage  happy 
that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed.  To  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  seemed  to  both  the  main 
object  of  existence  ;  to  execute  unbelievers  the  most 
sacred  duty  imposed  by  the  Deity  upon  anointed  princes  ; 
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to  convert  their  kingdoms  into  a  hell  the  surest  means  of 
winning  heaven  for  themselves.  It  was  not  strange  that 
the  conjunction  of  two  such  wonders  of  superstition  in 
one  sphere  should  seem  portentous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  nation. 

Philip  was  not  considered,  in  that  warlike  age,  as  likely 
to  shine  as  a  warrior.  His  mental  capacity,  in  general,  was 
likewise  not  very  highly  esteemed.  His  talents  were, 
in  truth,  very  much  below  mediocrity.  His  mind  was 
incredibly  small.  A  petty  passion  for  contemptible  de- 
tails characterized  him  from  his  youth  ;  and,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  could  neither  learn  to  generalize,  nor  understand 
that  one  man,  however  diligent,  could  not  be  minutely 
acquainted  with  all  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  fifty 
millions  of  other  men.  He  was  a  glutton  for  work ;  he 
was  born  to  write  despatches,  and  to  scrawl  comments 
upon  those  which  he  received.  He  often  remained  at  the 
council  board  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  lived 
in  his  cabinet ;  he  gave  audiences  to  ambassadors  and 
deputies  very  willingly,  listening  attentively  to  all  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  answering  in  monosyllables.  He  was 
indefatigable  with  his  pen ;  he  hated  to  converse,  but 
he  could  write  a  letter  eighteen  pages  long,  when  his 
correspondent  was  in  the  next  room,  and  when  the 
subject  was,  perhaps,  one  which  a  man  of  talent  could 
have  settled  with  six  words  ! 

To  one  great  purpose,  formed  early,  he  adhered  inflexibly. 
The  fierce  enthusiasm  for  the  cross,  which  in  the  long 
internal  warfare  against  the  crescent  had  been  the  roman- 
tic and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Spanish  character, 
had  degenerated  into  bigotry.  That  which  had  been  a 
nation's  glory  now  made  the  monarch's  shame.  The 
Christian  heretic  was  to  be  regarded  with  a  more  intense 
hatred  than  even  Moor  or  Jew  had  excited  in  the  most 
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Christian  ages,  and  Philip  was  to  be  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  incarnation  of  all  this  traditional  enthusiasm, 
this  perpetual  hate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1556  a  treaty  of  truce,  to  last 
for  five  years,  had  been  signed  between  France,  Spain, 
Flanders  and  Italy,  and  for  a  brief  breathing  space  the  news 
of  the  pacification  occasioned  much  relief  in  Netherland. 
Manufacturing,  agricultural  and  commercial  provinces, 
filled  to  the  full  with  industrial  life,  could  not  but  be 
injured  by  being  converted  into  perpetual  camps.  But 
now  all  was  joy  in  the  country,  while  at  Antwerp,  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  provinces  and  of  Europe, 
the  rapture  was  unbounded.  Oxen  were  roasted  whole 
in  the  public  squares  ;  the  streets,  soon  to  be  empurpled 
with  the  best  blood  of  her  citizens,  ran  red  with  wine  ;  a 
hundred  triumphal  arches  adorned  the  pathway  of  Philip 
as  he  came  thither  ;  and  a  profusion  of  flowers,  although 
it  was  February,  were  strewn  before  his  feet. 

Such  was  his  greeting  in  the  light-hearted  city,  but  the 
countenance  was  more  than  usually  sullen  with  which 
the  sovereign  received  these  demonstrations  of  pleasure. 
Philip,  understanding  his  position,  was  revolving  renewed 
military  projects  while  his  subjects  were  ringing  merry 
bells  and  lighting  bonfires. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  his  reign  was  to  re-enact 
the  dread  edict  of  1550.  As  Charles  was  its  author,  it 
could  be  always  argued  that  nothing  new  was  introduced  ; 
that  burning,  hanging  and  drowning  for  religious  differences 
constituted  a  part  of  the  national  institutions  ;  that  they 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  wise  emperor,  and  had 
been  sustained  by  the  sagacity  of  past  generations. 
Innumerable  were  the  appeals  made  in  subsequent  years, 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  patriotism  and  the  conservative 
sentiments  of  the  Netherlanders.  Repeatedly  they  were 
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summoned  to  maintain  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  submitted  to  by  their  ancestors  ;  and  that  no 
change  had  been  made  by  Philip,  who  desired  only  to 
maintain  Church  and  Crown  in  the  authority  which  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  his  father  "  of  very  laudable 
memory." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  vigorously  carried  into  effect 
anywhere.  It  was  openly  resisted  in  Holland,  its  procla- 
mation was  flatly  refused  in  Antwerp,  and  repudiated 
throughout  Brabant.  It  was  strange  that  such  disobedi- 
ence should  be  tolerated,  but  the  King  wanted  money. 
He  was  willing  to  refrain  for  a  season  from  exasperating 
the  provinces  by  fresh  religious  persecution  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  extort  every 
penny  which  it  was  possible  to  wring  from  their  purses. 

The  "  five  years' : '  truce  did  not  last  very  long.  Within 
a  year  of  Philip's  accession  war  broke  out  again  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  Netherlanders  found  themselves  fighting 
once  more  against  France.  The  battles  of  St  Quentin 
and  Gravelines,  both  won  by  Philip's  troops,  although  of 
course  he  was  not  in  command  of  them,  were  the  only 
important  events  in  the  war,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis  in  February  1559. 

Upon  the  advent  of  peace,  rejoicing  burst  forth  once 
more  like  a  sudden  illumination  throughout  Netherland. 
All  was  once  more  joy  in  the  provinces,  and  at  Antwerp 
nine  days  were  devoted  to  festivities.  Bells  rang  their 
merriest  peals,  artillery  thundered,  beacons  blazed,  the 
splendid  cathedral  spire  flamed  nightly  with  three  hundred 
burning  cressets,  the  city  was  strewn  with  flowers  and 
decorated  with  triumphal  arches  ;  the  burghers  all,  from 
highest  to  humblest,  were  feasted  and  made  merry  ;  wine 
flowed  in  the  streets,  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole  ;  prizes 
on  poles  were  climbed  for,  pigs  were  hunted  blindfold, 
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men  and  women  raced  in  sacks  ;  and,  in  short,  for  nine 
days  long  there  was  one  universal  and  spontaneous 
demonstration  of  hilarity  in  Antwerp  and  throughout 
the  provinces. 

But  with  this  merry  humour  of  his  subjects,  the  sovereign 
had  but  little  sympathy.  Philip  had  not  made  peace  with 
all  the  world  that  the  Netherlanders  might  climb  up  on 
poles  or  ring  bells,  or  strew  flowers  in  his  path  for  a  little 
holiday  time,  and  then  return  to  their  industrious  avoca- 
tions again.  He  had  made  peace  with  all  the  world  that 
he  might  be  free  to  combat  heresy  ;  and  this  arch  enemy 
had  taken  up  its  stronghold  in  the  provinces. 

The  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis  left  him  at  liberty  to 
devote  himself  to  that  great  enterprise.  He  had  never 
loved  Netherland,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  return 
to  Spain.  From  the  depths  of  his  cabinet  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  better  able  to  direct  the  enterprise  he  was 
resolved  upon,  and  a  prolonged  stay  in  his  northern 
dominions  would  be  superfluous  and  disagreeable. 

So  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1559  Philip  left  Nether- 
land,  never  to  return.  Before  doing  so  he  appointed  his 
half-sister,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  to  be  regent ;  and 
addressed  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  various  provincial  councils,  giving  his 
final  orders  on  the  subject  of  the  edicts,  and  charging 
them  to  execute  all  heretics  in  the  most  universal  and 
summary  manner. 

He  gave  stringent  and  unequivocal  instructions  that 
these  decrees  for  burning,  strangling,  and  burying  alive, 
should  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  ordered  all  judicial 
officers  and  magistrates  "to  be  curious  to  inquire  on  all 
sides  as  to  the  execution  of  the  placards,"  stating  his 
intention  that  "  the  utmost  rigour  should  be  employed 
without  any  respect  of  persons,"  and  that  not  only  "  the 
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transgressors  should  be  proceeded  against,  but  also  the 
judges  who  should  prove  remiss  in  their  prosecution  of 
heretics."  He  alluded  to  a  false  opinion  which  had 
gained  currency,  that  the  edicts  were  only  intended  against 
Anabaptists.  Correcting  this  error,  he  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  "  enforced  against  all  sectaries,  without  any 
distinction  or  mercy,  who  might  be  merely  spotted  with 
the  errors  introduced  by  Luther." 

The  great  cause  of  the  revolt,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
was  to  break  forth  throughout  all  Netherland,  was  the 
Inquisition.  During  the  war  there  had  been  an  occasional 
pause  in  the  religious  persecution,  but  Philip  had  now 
returned  to  Spain,  leaving  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
exterminating  that  religious  belief  which  was  already 
accepted  by  a  very  large  portion  of  his  Netherland  subjects. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition,  originally  devised  for  Jews  or 
Moors  about  the  year  1480,  was  soon  extended  to  include 
heretics  as  well  as  pagans.  The  Dominican  Torquemada 
was  the  founder  of  this  hideous  institution  ;  and  from  its 
commencement  the  "Holy  Office,"  as  it  was  officially 
called,  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  his 
order.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  the  eighteen  years 
of  Torquemada's  administration  no  less  than  10,200 
heretics  were  burnt,  6860  condemned  and  punished  in 
other  ways,  and  97,321  "  reconciled  '  by  torture ;  and 
all  this  in  Spain  alone  ! 

The  system  was  not  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Nether- 
land until  1521,  when  Charles  V  appointed  Francis  van  der 
Hulst  to  be  Inquisitor-General  for  that  portion  of  his 
dominions.  This  man  received  full  powers  to  arrest, 
imprison  and  torture  heretics  without  observing  the  ordin- 
ary forms  of  law,  and  to  cause  his  sentences  to  be  executed 
without  appeal. 

Other  inquisitors   were   speedily  introduced,   and    by 
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1545  they  had  received  the  privilege  of  appointing  sub- 
inquisitors,  who  soon  became  as  notorious  as  their  prin- 
cipals, if  not  more  so.  In  1545,  and  again  in  1550,  the 
Emperor  drew  up  most  stringent  instructions  for  their 
guidance.  They  were  empowered  to  discover,  proceed 
against,  and  punish  all  heretics,  all  persons  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  even  their  protectors.  Accompanied  by  a 
notary,  they  were  to  collect  written  information  concerning 
every  person  in  the  provinces,  "  infected  or  vehemently  sus- 
pected." They  were  authorized  to  summon  all  subjects  of 
his  Majesty,  whatever  their  rank,  quality,  or  station,  and 
to  compel  them  to  give  evidence  or  to  communicate  sus- 
picions. They  were  to  punish  all  who  pertinaciously 
refused  such  dispositions  with  death.  The  Emperor  com- 
manded his  judicial  and  executive  officers  to  render  all 
"  assistance  to  the  inquisitors  and  their  familiars  in 
their  holy  and  pious  Inquisition,  whenever  required  so 
to  do,"  on  pain  of  being  summarily  executed.  When- 
ever the  inquisitors  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  heresy 
of  any  individual,  they  were  to  order  his  arrest  and 
detention  ;  and  in  conclusion,  they  were  "  to  make  it 
known  that  they  were  not  doing  their  own  work,  but 
that  of  Christ,  and  to  persuade  all  persons  of  this  fact." 

This  last  clause  seemed  difficult  of  accomplishment,  for 
no  reasonable  person  could  doubt  that  Christ,  had  He 
reappeared  in  human  form,  would  have  been  instantly 
crucified  again,  or  burned  alive  in  any  place  within  the 
dominions  of  Charles  or  Philip.  The  blasphemy  with 
which  the  name  of  Jesus  was  used  by  such  men  to  sanctify 
all  these  nameless  horrors,  is  certainly  not  the  least  of 
their  crimes. 

These  instructions  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  by 
Philip,  in  the  very  first  month  of  his  reign.  The  action  of 
the  system  during  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  period 
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had  been  terrible.  Suffered  for  a  time  to  languish  during 
the  French  war,  on  peace  being  established  it  was  renewed 
with  additional  vigour. 

Among  all  the  inquisitors,  the  name  of  Peter  Titelmann 
is,  perhaps,  pre-eminent.  He  executed  his  infamous 
functions  throughout  the  most  thriving  and  populous 
portions  of  Netherland,  with  a  swiftness,  precision,  and 
even  with  a  jocularity  which  hardly  seemed  human. 
There  was  a  kind  of  grim  humour  about  the  man.  Con- 
temporary chronicles  give  a  picture  of  him  as  of  some 
grotesque  yet  terrible  goblin,  careering  through  the  country 
by  night  or  day,  alone,  on  horseback,  smiting  the  trembling 
peasants  on  the  head  with  a  great  club,  spreading  dismay 
far  and  wide,  dragging  suspected  persons  from  their  fire- 
sides or  their  beds,  and  thrusting  them  into  dungeons, 
arresting,  torturing,  strangling,  burning,  with  hardly  the 
shadow  of  warrant,  information,  or  process. 

The  secular  sheriff,  familiarly  called  Red-Rod,  from 
the  colour  of  his  wand  of  office,  meeting  this  inquisitor 
Titelmann  one  day  upon  the  highroad,  thus  wonderingly 
addressed  him  : 

"How  can  you  venture  to  go  about  alone,  or  at  most 
with  an  attendant  or  two,  arresting  people  on  every  side, 
while  I  dare  not  attempt  to  execute  my  office,  except  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force,  armed  in  proof  ;  and  then  only 
at  the  peril  of  my  life  ?  ' 

"  All  !  Red-Rod,"  answered  Peter  jocosely,  "  you 
deal  with  bad  people.  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  I  seize 
only  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  who  make  no  resistance, 
and  let  themselves  be  taken  like  lambs." 

"Mighty  well,"  said  the  other;  "but  if  you  arrest 
all  the  good  people  and  I  all  the  bad,  'tis  difficult  to  say 
who  in  the  world  is  to  escape  chastisement ! ' 

Titelmann  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  agents  in  the 
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religious  persecution  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  He 
burned  men  for  idle  words  or  suspected  thoughts,  and 
rarely  waited,  according  to  his  own  confession,  for  deeds. 

Hearing  once  that  a  certain  schoolmaster,  named 
Geleyn  de  Muler,  of  Oudenarde,  "  was  addicted  to  reading 
the  Bible,"  he  summoned  the  culprit  before  him,  accused 
him  of  heresy,  and  commanded  him  to  make  immediate 
recantation.  The  schoolmaster  refused. 

"  Do  you  not  love  your  wife  and  children  ?  '  asked 
Titelmann. 

"  God  knows,"  answered  the  heretic,  "  that  if  the  whole 
world  were  of  gold,  and  my  own,  I  would  give  it  all  only 
to  have  them  with  me,  even  had  I  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  and  in  bondage." 

"You  have  then,"  answered  the  inquisitor,  "only  to 
renounce  the  error  of  your  opinions." 

"  Neither  for  wife,  children,  nor  all  the  world,  can  I 
renounce  my  God  and  religious  truth,"  answered  the 
prisoner. 

Thereupon  Titelmann  sentenced  him  to  the  stake. 
He  was  strangled,  and  then  thrown  into  the  flames. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Thomas  Calberg  of  Tournay 
was  convicted,  by  the  same  inquisitor,  of  having  copied 
some  hymns  from  a  book  printed  in  Geneva.  He  was 
burned  alive. 

Another  man,  whose  name  has  perished,  was  hacked  to 
death  with  seven  blows  of  a  rusty  sword,  in  presence  of  his 
wife,  who  was  so  horror-stricken  that  she  died  on  the  spot 
before  her  husband's  eyes. 

Another  man  of  Tournay,  one  Bertrand  le  Bias,  com- 
mitted what  was  held  to  be  an  almost  incredible  crime. 
Having  begged  his  wife  and  children  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  what  he  was  about  to  undertake,  he  went  on 
Christmas  Day  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  as  the  priest  held 
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on  high  the  consecrated  host,  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  snatched  the  wafer  from  the  hands  of  the 
astonished  ecclesiastic,  and  broke  it  into  bits,  crying 
aloud,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  Misguided  men,  do  ye  take  this  thing  to  be  Jesus 
Christ,  your  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  '  With  these  words, 
he  threw  the  fragments  on  the  ground  and  trampled 
them  with  his  feet. 

The  amazement  and  horror  were  so  universal  that  priests 
and  congregation  were  alike  paralysed,  and  he  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  his  escape.  He  did  not  stir 
however  ;  he  had  come  to  the  church  determined  to 
execute  what  he  considered  a  sacred  duty,  and  to  abide 
the  consequences. 

After  a  time  he  was  arrested.  Titelmann  demanded  if 
he  repented  of  what  he  had  done.  He  protested,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  gloried  in  the  deed,  and  that  he  would 
die  a  hundred  deaths  to  rescue  from  such  daily  profanation 
the  name  of  his  Redeemer,  Christ.  He  was  then  put  thrice 
to  the  torture,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  denounce 
accomplices  who  did  not  exist. 

A  frantic  sentence  was  devised  as  a  feeble  punishment 
for  so  much  wickedness.  He  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle, 
with  his  mouth  closed  with  an  iron  gag,  to  the  market- 
place. Here  his  right  hand  and  foot  were  burned  and 
twisted  off  between  two  red-hot  irons.  His  tongue  was 
torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  because  he  still  endeavoured  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  iron  gag  was  again  applied. 
With  arms  and  legs  fastened  together  behind  his  back, 
he  was  then  hooked  by  the  middle  of  his  body  to  an  iron 
chain,  and  made  to  swing  to  and  fro  over  a  slow  fire  till 
he  was  entirely  roasted.  His  life  lasted  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  ingenious  tortures,  but  his  fortitude  lasted  as  long 
as  his  life  ! 
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The  inquisitor  Titelmann  certainly  deserved  his  terrible 
reputation.  In  one  day  he  broke  into  a  house  in  Rysel, 
seized  John  de  Swarte,  his  wife  and  four  children,  together 
with  two  newly  married  couples,  and  two  other  persons, 
convicted  them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  of  praying  in 
their  own  doors,  and  had  them  all  immediately  burned. 

Such  are  a  few  isolated  specimens  of  the  manner  of 
proceeding  in  a  single  district  of  Netherland.  Are  these 
things  related  merely  to  excite  superfluous  horror  ?  Are 
the  sufferings  of  those  obscure  Christians  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  deal  with  murder 
and  oppression  in  the  abstract,  without  entering  into 
trivial  details  ?  The  answer  is  that  these  things  are  the 
history  of  Netherland  at  this  epoch  ;  that  these  hideous 
details  furnish  the  causes  of  that  immense  movement 
out  of  which  a  great  republic  was  born  and  an  ancient 
tyranny  destroyed.  Dignified  documents,  State  papers, 
solemn  treaties,  are  often  of  no  more  value  than  the 
lambskin  on  which  they  are  engrossed.  Ten  thousand 
nameless  victims,  in  the  cause  of  religious  and  civil  freedom, 
may  build  up  great  states  and  alter  the  aspect  of  whole 
continents. 
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William  the  Silent 

IT  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
man  who,  from  this  time  forth,  begins  to  rise  upon  the 
history  of  his  country  with  daily  increasing  grandeur 
and  influence. 

William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  although  still 
young  in  years,  is  already  the  central  personage  about 
whom  the  events  and  the  characters  of  the  epoch  most 
naturally  group  themselves,  destined  as  he  is  to  become 
more  and  more  writh  each  succeeding  year  the  vivifying 
source  of  light,  strength  and  national  life  to  a  whole  people. 
He  was  descended  from  the  powerful  house  of  Nassau, 
and  his  ancestors,  as  dukes  of  Guelderland,  had  begun 
to  exercise  sovereignty  in  the  provinces  four  centuries 
before  the  advent  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

In  1515  his  uncle,  Henry  of  Nassau,  had  married  Claude 
de  Chalons,  sister  of  Prince  Philibert  of  Orange,  a  little 
principality  in  the  south  of  France.  On  the  death  of 
Philibert,  Henry's  son,  Rene",  became  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  in  1544,  when  Rene"  was  killed  in  battle  while  fighting 
for  the  Emperor,  his  lands  and  titles  descended  to  his 
cousin  William,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  William  of 
Orange. 

William  was  born  in  1533 ;  his  father  was  called 
William  the  Rich,  though  he  was  only  rich  in  children. 
Of  these  he  had  five  sons  and  seven  daughters  by  his  wife 
Juliana  of  Stolberg.  She  was  a  person  of  most  exemplary 
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character  and  unaffected  piety.  She  brought  up  her 
children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  teaching  them  to  love  and 
to  do  that  which  was  right,  and  it  was  destined  that  the 
seed  sown  early  should  increase  to  an  abundant  harvest. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tender  or  more  touching  than  her 
letters,  some  still  extant,  written  to  her  illustrious  sons 
in  hours  of  anxiety  or  anguish,  recommending  them  with 
as  much  earnest  simplicity  as  if  they  were  still  little 
children  at  her  knee,  to  rely  always  in  the  midst  of  the 
trials  and  dangers  which  were  to  beset  their  paths  through 
life,  upon  the  great  hand  of  God.  Among  the  mothers  of 
great  men,  Juliana  of  Stolberg  deserves  a  foremost  place  ; 
and  it  is  no  slight  eulogy  that  she  was  worthy  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  William  of  Orange,  and  of  Louis,  Adolphus, 
Henry  and  John  of  Nassau. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  William,  having  thus  unexpectedly 
succeeded  to  the  great  possessions  of  his  cousin,  was  sent 
from  his  father's  roof  to  be  educated  in  Brussels.  No 
destiny  seemed  to  lie  before  the  young  prince  but  an 
education  at  the  Emperor's  court,  to  be  followed  by 
military  adventures,  embassies,  viceroyalties,  and  a  life 
of  luxury  and  magnificence. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  thus  became  a  page  in  the 
Emperor's  family ;  and  Charles  recognized,  with  his 
customary  quickness,  the  remarkable  character  of  the  boy. 
At  fifteen,  William  was  the  intimate,  almost  confidential, 
friend  of  the  Emperor,  who  prided  himself  on  his  power  of 
reading  and  of  using  men.  The  youth  was  so  constant 
an  attendant  upon  his  imperial  chief  that  even  when 
interviews  with  the  highest  personages,  and  upon  the 
gravest  affairs,  were  taking  place,  Charles  would  never 
allow  him  to  be  considered  superfluous  or  intrusive. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  secrets  which  the  Emperor  held  too 
high  for  the  comprehension  or  discretion  of  his  page ; 
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and  his  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  naturally  of 
remarkable  keenness  and  depth,  thus  acquired  a  pre- 
cocious and  extraordinary  development. 

As  he  advanced  to  man's  estate,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  highest  duties.  Before  he  was  twenty-one 
he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the 
French  frontier  ;  Charles  showed  extraordinary  confidence 
in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  selecting  him  for  the  station, 
for  he  had  hardly  reached  maturity,  and  was  moreover 
absent  in  France.  But  the  young  Prince  acquitted 
himself  of  his  high  command  in  a  manner  which  justified 
his  appointment. 

It  was  the  Prince's  shoulder  upon  which  the  Emperor 
leaned  at  the  abdication,  and  the  Prince's  hand  which 
bore  the  imperial  insignia  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to 
the  new  Emperor,  Ferdinand,  at  Augsburg.  With  these 
duties  his  relations  with  Charles  were  ended,  and  those 
with  Philip  begun. 

His  features  were  cast  in  the  Spanish  mould  rather  than 
in  the  German  or  Flemish,  and  were  dark,  well-chiselled 
and  symmetrical.  His  head  was  small  and  well  placed 
upon  his  shoulders.  His  hair,  moustache  and  peaked 
beard  were  dark  brown.  His  forehead  was  lofty,  spacious, 
and  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V  prematurely  engraved  with  the  anxious  lines 
of  thought.  His  eyes  were  full,  brown,  well-opened,  and 
expressive  of  profound  reflection,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance one  which  must  have  inspired  confidence  and 
respect  in  all. 

William  was  one  of  the  hostages  selected  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  and  while 
in  France  made  that  remarkable  discovery  which  was  to 
colour  his  life.  While  hunting  with  the  French  King  in 
the  forest  of  Vincennes,  the  two  found  themselves  separated 
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from  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  monarch's  mind  was 
full  of  the  great  scheme  which  had  just  secretly  been  formed 
by  Philip  of  Spain  and  himself,  to  extirpate  Protestantism 
by  a  general  extirpation  of  Protestants.  Philip  had  been 
most  anxious  to  conclude  the  public  treaty  with  France 
that  he  might  be  the  sooner  able  to  negotiate  that  secret 
convention  by  which  he  and  the  French  King  were  to  bind 
themselves  to  massacre  all  the  converts  to  the  new  religion 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  This  conspiracy  of  the 
two  kings  against  their  subjects  was  the  matter  nearest 
the  hearts  of  both.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  a  fellow-hostage 
with  William  of  Orange,  was  the  plenipotentiary  to  con- 
duct this  secondary  but  more  important  arrangement. 

The  French  monarch,  somewhat  imprudently  imagining 
that  the  Prince  was  also  a  party  to  the  plot,  opened  the 
whole  subject  to  him  without  reserve.  He  complained 
of  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  heretics  in  his 
kingdom,  and  protested  that  his  conscience  would  never 
be  easy,  nor  his  State  secure,  until  his  realm  should  be 
delivered  of  "  that  accursed  vermin."  With  cynical 
minuteness,  he  laid  before  his  discreet  companion  the 
particulars  of  the  royal  plot,  and  the  manner  in  which  all 
heretics,  whether  high  or  humble,  were  to  be  discovered 
and  massacred  at  the  most  convenient  season.  The 
Prince,  although  horror-struck  and  indignant  at  the  royal 
revelations,  held  his  peace,  and  kept  his  countenance. 

The  King  was  not  aware  that,  in  opening  this  delicate 
negotiation  to  Alva's  colleague  and  Philip's  plenipoten- 
tiary, he  had  given  a  warning  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
man  who  had  been  born  to  resist  the  plans  of  Philip  and 
of  Alva.  William  of  Orange  earned  the  surname  of 
"  the  Silent  "  from  the  manner  in  which  he  received  these 
communications  without  revealing  to  the  monarch,  by 
word  or  look,  the  enormous  blunder  which  he  had  com- 
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mitted.  His  purpose  was  fixed  from  that  hour.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Netherland. 

He  already  felt,  in  his  own  words,  that  "  an  inquisition 
for  Netherland  had  been  resolved  upon  more  cruel  than  that 
of  Spain  ;  since  it  would  need  but  to  look  askance  at  an 
image  to  be  cast  into  the  flames."  Although  having  as  yet 
no  spark  of  religious  sympathy  for  the  Reformers,  he  could 
not,  he  said,  "  but  feel  compassion  for  so  many  virtuous 
men  and  women  thus  devoted  to  massacre,"  and  he 
determined  to  save  them  if  he  could  ! 

At  the  departure  of  Philip  he  had  received  instructions, 
both  open  and  secret,  for  his  guidance  in  his  position  as 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  Friesland  and  Utrecht.  He 
was  ordered  "  most  expressly  to  correct  and  extirpate  the 
sects  reprobated  by  our  Holy  Mother  Church  ;  to  execute 
the  edicts  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  renewed  by  the  King, 
with  absolute  rigour.  He  was  to  see  that  the  judges 
carried  out  the  edicts,  without  infraction,  alteration  or 
moderation,  since  they  were  there  to  enforce,  not  to  make 
or  to  discuss  the  law."  In  his  secret  instructions  he  was 
informed  that  the  execution  of  the  edicts  was  to  be  with 
all  rigour,  and  without  any  respect  of  persons.  Moreover, 
in  one  of  his  last  interviews  with  Philip,  the  King  had 
given  him  the  names  of  several  "excellent  persons  sus- 
pected of  the  new  religion,"  and  had  commanded  him  to 
have  them  put  to  death.  This,  however,  he  not  only 
omitted  to  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  them  warning, 
so  that  they  might  effect  their  escape,  "  thinking  it  more 
necessary  to  obey  God  than  man." 

There  was  an  angry  scene  between  William  and  the 
King,  on  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Spain  in  1559. 
The  Estates  had  refused  to  grant  Philip  supplies  unless  he 
would  consent  to  the  removal  from  the  country  of  the 
Spanish  troops  which  he  had  used  in  his  war  against  France, 
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and  which  were  still  quartered  in  Netherland.  Philip 
was  anxious  to  keep  them  there  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
exterminating  heresy  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  send 
them  away,  though  he  did  not  keep  the  agreement  till 
long  afterwards,  and  he  felt  that  William  of  Orange  was 
behind  the  stern  determination  he  had  met  with  from  the 
Estates. 

As  Philip  was  proceeding  on  board  the  ship  which  was 
to  bear  him  for  ever  from  Netherland,  his  eyes  lighted  upon 
the  Prince.  His  displeasure  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
With  angry  face  he  turned  upon  him,  and  bitterly  re- 
proached him  for  having  thwarted  all  his  plans  by  means 
of  his  secret  intrigues.  William  replied  with  humility 
that  everything  which  had  taken  place  had  been  done 
through  the  regular  and  natural  movements  of  the  states. 

Upon  this  the  King,  boiling  with  rage,  seized  the  Prince 
by  the  wrist,  and  shaking  it  violently,  exclaimed  in 
Spanish,  "  No  los  estados,  ma  vos,  vos,  vos  !  '  —Not  the 
estates,  but  you,  you,  you  ! — repeating  thrice  the  word 
'  vos,"  which  is  as  disrespectful  and  uncourteous  in 
Spanish  as  "toi"  in  French. 

After  this  severe  and  public  insult,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
did  not  go  on  board  his  Majesty's  vessel,  but  contented 
himself  with  wishing  Philip,  from  the  shore,  a  fortunate 
journey.  It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  he  would 
not  have  made  a  sudden  and  compulsory  voyage  to  Spain 
had  he  ventured  his  person  in  the  ship,  and  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  effect  as 
speedy  a  return.  His  caution  served  him  then  as  it  was 
destined  to  do  on  many  future  occasions,  and  Philip  left 
Netherland  with  this  parting  explosion  of  hatred  against 
the  man  who,  as  he  perhaps  instinctively  felt,  was  destined 
to  circumvent  his  measures  and  resist  his  tyranny  to  the 
last. 
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u  Long  live  the   Beggars ' 

SIX  years  had  passed  since  Philip  left  Netherland, 
six  years  of  bitter  and  terrible  persecution.  The 
Duchess  Margaret,  with  a  Council  appointed  by 
Philip,  ruled  the  country  and  put  into  force  the  edicts  of 
her  brother.  The  Netherland  nobles  for  the  most  part,  men 
like  Orange,  Egmont,  Berghen,  Montigny,  Mansfield  and 
others,  did  their  best  to  protect  the  people  under  them. 
More  than  one  embassy  had  visited  the  Court  of  Madrid 
to  try  to  soften  Philip's  heart,  and  even  to  represent  to  him 
the  danger  of  pushing  his  faithful  subjects  too  far  ;  but 
their  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  only  modification 
that  Philip  would  consent  to  was  that  heretics  should  be 
drowned  secretly  in  prison  instead  of  being  burnt  in  the 
market-squares  ;  and  this  he  did  because  he  thought  that 
many  of  them  persisted  in  their  "  error  "  in  order  to  gain 
the  crown  and  glory  of  public  martyrdom. 

The  uneasiness,  the  terror,  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
seemed  rapidly  culminating  to  a  crisis.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisition.  Nothing 
else  entered  into  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  streets, 
the  shops,  the  taverns  and  the  fields  ;  at  market, 
church,  funerals  and  weddings ;  in  the  noble's  castle, 
at  the  farmer's  fireside,  in  the  mechanic's  garret,  upon  the 
merchant's  exchange,  there  was  but  one  perpetual  subject 
of  shuddering  conversation.  It  were  better,  men  began  to 
whisper,  to  die  at  once  than  to  live  in  perpetual  slavery. 
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It  were  better  to  fall  with  arms  in  hand  than  to  be  tortured 
and  butchered  by  the  Inquisition.  Who  could  expect 
to  contend  with  such  a  foe  in  the  dark  ? 

There  was  almost  a  cessation  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  mankind.  Commerce  was  paralysed.  Antwerp  shook 
as  with  an  earthquake.  A  chasm  seemed  to  open,  in  which 
her  prosperity  and  her  very  existence  were  to  be  for  ever 
engulfed.  The  foreign  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
artisans  fled  from  her  gates  as  if  the  plague  was  raging 
within  them.  Thriving  cities  were  likely  soon  to  be  de- 
populated. The  metropolitan  heart  of  the  whole  country 
was  almost  motionless. 

Famine  reigned  in  the  land.  Emigration,  caused  not  by 
over-population  but  by  persecution,  was  fast  weakening 
the  country.  It  was  no  wonder  that  not  only  foreign 
merchants  should  be  scared  from  the  great  commercial 
cities  by  the  approaching  disorders,  but  that  every  indus- 
trious artisan  who  could  find  the  means  of  escape  should 
seek  refuge  among  strangers,  wherever  an  asylum  could  be 
found.  That  asylum  was  afforded  by  Protestant  England, 
who  received  these  intelligent  and  unfortunate  wanderers 
with  cordiality,  and  learned  with  eagerness  the  lessons 
in  mechanical  skill  which  they  had  to  teach.  Before  long 
there  were  30,000  emigrant  Netherlanders  established  in 
Sandwich,  Norwich,  and  other  places,  assigned  to  them 
by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  had  always,  however,  been  made  a  condition  of  the 
liberty  granted  to  these  foreigners  for  practising  their 
handiwork,  that  each  house  should  employ  at  least  one 
English  apprentice,  and  the  consequence  of  this  wise 
regulation  soon  began  to  be  felt.  The  industries  in  which 
the  Netherlanders  had  for  so  many  years  excelled  every 
other  people  became  planted  in  England,  and  gradually 
the  English  became  more  expert  in  cloth-  and  silk-making, 
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and  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  than  the  Netherlander  them- 
selves. The  cloth-making  of  England  soon  gained  pre- 
ponderance over  that  of  Netherland ;  and  vessels  now 
went  every  week  from  Sandwich  to  Antwerp,  laden  with 
silk,  satin  and  cloth,  manufactured  in  England,  while  as 
many,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  borne  the  Flemish 
fabrics  of  the  same  nature  from  Antwerp  to  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566  Brussels  was  full  of 
nobles  attending  the  wedding  of  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma  and  son  of  the  Regent,  and  they  turned  the 
gathering  to  good  account.  Ten  or  twenty  of  them 
entered  into  a  secret  compact  for  the  protection  of  the 
country,  and  drew  up  a  document,  which,  in  a  few 
months,  was  signed  by  over  2000  nobles  and  wealthy 
merchants.  This  was  the  famous  "  Compromise."  In  it 
they  fully  acknowledged  the  authority  of  King  Philip, 
but,  saying  that  he  had  been  led  away  by  evil  advisers, 
swore  "  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  under  what  name  or  pretext 
soever,"  and  to  stand  by  each  other  even  to  the  death. 

William  of  Orange  was  not  consulted  about  the  Com- 
promise ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  knew  all  about 
it  from  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  movement.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  movement  which,  however 
carefully  disguised,  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
King.  Louis  of  Nassau  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  the  Reformers  and  their  leader  ;  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  Lutheran,  had  fought  at  St  Quentin  when 
only  nineteen,  and  was  to  lead  his  countrymen  against 
their  oppressors  many  a  time  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Marquis  of  Brederode  took  the  lead  at  first.  He 
was  a  sworn  foe  to  the  Spaniard,  and  to  "water  of  the 
fountain  "  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the 
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wine-cup  was  the  great  instrument  on  which  he  relied  for 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  country.  Headstrong, 
noisy,  debauched  but  brave,  kind-hearted  and  generous, 
he  traced  his  descent  from  the  old  house  of  Dirk,  and 
would  have  been  a  greater  ornament  of  the  eleventh 
century  than  he  was  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  signatories  to  the  Compromise  determined  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  the  Regent ;  and,  on  the  5th  April  1566, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  the  procession  closed  by 
Louis  and  Brederode,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Brussels  to  present  a  "  Request  "  to  the  Duchess  Margaret. 

An  immense  crowd  was  collected  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  palace,  to  welcome  the  men  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  deliverers  of  the  land  from  Spanish  tyranny,  and 
from  the  Inquisition.  They  were  received  with  deafening 
huzzas  and  clappings  of  hands  by  the  assembled  populace. 
As  they  entered  the  council-chamber,  passing  through  the 
great  hall,  where  ten  years  before  the  Emperor  had  given 
away  his  crowns,  they  found  the  Emperor's  daughter 
seated  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  the  highest 
personages  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  all  had  entered,  Brederode  advanced,  made 
a  low  obeisance,  and  spoke  a  brief  speech.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  petition,  and  the  famous  document  was  read 
aloud. 

It  began  with  a  protestation  of  loyalty  to  the  King  ; 
set  forth  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  land  until  the 
Inquisition  was  withdrawn,  and  implored  the  Regent  to 
send  an  envoy  to  Philip  to  demand  the  modification  of  his 
edicts  against  the  heretics. 

The   agitation   of   Duchess   Margaret   increased    very 

perceptibly  during  the  reading  of  the  paper.     When  it  was 

finished,  she  remained  for  a  few  minutes  quite  silent,  with 

tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.     As  soon  as  she  could 
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recover  her  self-possession,  she  uttered  a  few  words  to  the 
effect  that  she  would  advise  with  her  councillors  and  give 
the  petitioners  such  answer  as  should  be  found  suitable, 
and  the  confederates  passed  out  from  the  council -chamber 
into  the  grand  hall. 

It  was  then  that  Berlaymont,  one  of  the  Regent's  prin- 
cipal advisers,  uttered  the  gibe  which  was  destined  to 
become  immortal,  and  to  give  a  popular  name  to  the 
confederacy.  "  What,  madam  1  '  he  is  reported  to  have 
cried  in  a  passion,  "is  it  possible  that  your  Highness  can 
entertain  fears  of  these  beggars  [gueulx]  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
what  manner  of  men  they  are  ?  Are  they  to  teach  the 
King  and  your  Highness  how  to  govern  the  country  ? 
By  Heaven,  if  my  advice  were  taken,  their  petition  should 
have  a  cudgel  for  a  commentary,  and  we  would  make  them 
go  down  the  steps  of  the  palace  a  great  deal  faster  than 
they  mounted  them  ! ' 

The  reply  of  Margaret  to  the  petitioners  was  handed 
to  them  the  following  day.  She  was  already,  she  said, 
consulting  with  her  Council  as  to  communicating  again 
with  his  Majesty,  and  in  the  meantime  her  authority  did 
not  allow  her  to  suspend  the  Inquisition  or  edicts.  She 
would,  however,  instruct  the  inquisitors  to  use  their  powers 
with  mildness  and  discretion,  and  she  hoped  that  the 
petitioners  would  conduct  themselves  in  a  loyal  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

With  this  response  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves,  and  the  next  important  step  in  Brederode's 
eyes  was  a  dinner.  He  accordingly  invited  the  confeder- 
ates to  a  magnificent  repast,  and  300  guests  sat  down, 
upon  the  8th  of  April,  to  a  luxurious  banquet  which  was 
destined  to  become  historical. 

The  board  glittered  with  silver  and  gold.  The  wine  cir- 
culated with  even  more  than  its  usual  rapidity  among  the 
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band  of  noble  Bacchanals,  who  were  never  weary  of  drink- 
ing the  healths  of  Brederode,  of  Orange  and  Egmont. 

Suddenly,  amid  the  din  of  voices,  Brederode  arose,  with 
all  his  rhetorical  powers  at  command.  He  related  to  the 
company  the  remarks  which  the  Seigneur  de  Berlaymont 
had  been  heard  to  make  to  the  Duchess,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  request,  and  the  name  which  he  had  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  them  collectively. 

'  They  call  us  beggars  1  "  said  he  ;  "  let  us  accept  the 
name.  We  will  contend  with  the  Inquisition,  but  remain 
loyal  to  the  King,  even  till  compelled  to  wear  the  beggar's 
sack." 

He  then  beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages,  who  brought  him 
a  leathern  wallet,  such  as  was  worn  at  that  day  by  profes- 
sional mendicants,  together  with  a  large  wooden  bowl, 
which  also  formed  part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  Brederode 
hung  the  wallet  around  his  neck,  filled  the  bowl  with  wine, 
lifted  it  with  both  hands,  and  drained  it  at  a  draught. 

'  Long  live  the  beggars  !  "  he  cried,  as  he  wiped  his 
beard  and  set  the  bowl  down.  "  Vivent  les  gueulx!  " 

Then  for  the  first  time,  from  the  lips  of  those  reckless 
nobles  rose  the  famous  cry,  which  was  so  often  to  ring  over 
land  and  sea,  amid  blazing  cities,  on  blood-stained  decks, 
through  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  many  a  stricken  field. 
The  humour  of  Brederode  was  hailed  with  deafening  shouts 
of  applause. 

The  Count  threw  the  wallet  around  the  neck  of  his 
nearest  neighbour  and  handed  him  the  wooden  bowl. 
Each  guest  in  turn  donned  the  mendicant's  knapsack. 
Pushing  aside  his  golden  goblet,  each  filled  the  beggar's 
bowl  to  the  brim,  and  drained  it  to  the  beggars'  health. 
Roars  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  ''''Vivent  les  gueulxl "  shook 
the  walls  of  the  stately  mansion,  as  they  were  doomed 
never  to  shake  again.  The  shibboleth  was  invented. 
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Their  enemies  had  provided  them  with  a  spell,  which  was 
to  prove,  in  after  days,  potent  enough  to  start  a  spirit 
from  palace  or  hovel,  forest  or  wave,  as  the  deeds  of  the 
'  wild  beggars,"  the  "  wood  beggars,"  and  the  "  beggars  of 
the  sea,"  taught  Philip  at  last  to  understand  the  nation 
which  he  had  driven  to  madness. 

When  the  wallet  and  bowl  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
table,  they  were  suspended  to  a  pillar  in  the  hall.  Each 
of  the  company  in  succession  then  threw  some  salt  into  his 
goblet,  and,  placing  himself  under  these  symbols  of  the 
brotherhood,  repeated  a  jingling  distich,  produced  im- 
promptu for  the  occasion : 

"  By  this  salt,  by  this  bread,  by  this  wallet  still, 
These  beggars  change  not,  fret  who  will." 

While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont,  entered  the  apartment ; 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the 
sessions  were  now  prolonged  nightly  to  a  late  hour.  As 
soon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  crew  of  "  beggars,"  maddened  and  dripping  with  their 
recent  baptism  of  wine,  who  compelled  them  to  drink  a  cup 
amid  shouts  of  "  Vivent  le  roi  ei  les  gueulx  !  '  The  meaning 
of  this  cry  they,  of  course,  could  not  understand,  for  even 
those  who  had  heard  Berlaymont's  contemptuous  remarks 
might  not  remember  the  exact  term  which  he  had  used, 
and  certainly  could  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  to 
which  it  had  just  been  elevated.  They  refused  to  be 
seated,  and  remained  but  for  a  moment,  "  the  length  of  a 
Miserere."  Their  presence  served  at  least  to  put  a  con- 
clusion to  the  disgraceful  riot,  for  they  prevailed  upon  the 
whole  party  to  break  up,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
council -chamber  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  Duchess 
for  what  they  had  done. 
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The  "  beggars  "  did  not  content  themselves  with  the 
name  alone  of  the  time-honoured  fraternity  of  mendicants 
in  which  they  had  enrolled  themselves.  Immediately  after 
the  banquet,  a  costume  for  the  confederacy  was  decided 
upon.  These  young  gentlemen,  discarding  gold  lace  and 
velvet,  arrayed  themselves  in  doublets  and  hose  of  ashen 
grey,  with  short  cloaks  of  the  same  colour,  all  of  the  coarsest 
materials.  They  appeared  in  this  guise  in  the  streets,  with 
common  felt  hats  on  their  heads,  and  beggars'  pouches  and 
bowls  at  their  sides.  They  caused  also  medals  of  lead  and 
copper  to  be  struck,  bearing  upon  one  side  the  head  of 
Philip  ;  and  on  the  other  two  hands  clasped  within  a  wallet, 
with  the  motto,  "  Faithful  to  the  King,  even  to  wearing 
the  beggar's  sack."  These  badges  they  wore  around  their 
necks,  or  as  buttons  to  their  hats.  As  a  further  distinction 
they  shaved  their  beards  close,  leaving  their  moustaches 
long  and  pendant  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  that  custom,  as 
it  seemed,  being  an  additional  characteristic  of  mendicants. 

Very  soon  after  these  events  the  nobles  of  the  league  dis- 
persed from  the  capital  to  their  various  homes.  Brederode 
rode  out  of  Brussels  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  cavaliers, 
who  saluted  the  applauding  spectators  with  a  discharge  of 
their  pistols.  Forty-three  gentlemen  accompanied  him 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  halted  for  the  night.  The  magis- 
trates of  that  city  had  already  been  warned  of  his  intended 
visit,  but  "  the  great  beggar  "  conducted  himself  with  as 
much  propriety  as  could  be  expected.  Four  or  five 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  thronged  about  the  hotel 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  He  appeared  at  a 
window  with  his  wooden  bowl,  filled  with  wine,  in  his 
hands,  and  his  wallet  at  his  side.  He  assured  the  multi- 
tude that  he  was  ready  to  die  to  defend  the  good  people 
of  Antwerp  and  of  all  Netherland  against  the  edicts  and 
the  Inquisition.  Meantime  he  drank  their  healths,  and 
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begged  all  who  accepted  the  pledge  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
The  populace,  highly  amused,  held  up  and  clapped  their 
hands  as  honest  Brederode  drained  his  bowl,  and  were 
soon  afterwards  persuaded  to  retire  in  great  good  humour. 
The  next  morning  he  left  Antwerp  for  the  north  of 
Holland,  where,  as  he  soon  afterwards  reported  to  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau,  "  the  beggars  were  as  numerous  as  the 
sands  on  the  seashore." 

Brederode  was  not  to  be  the  hero  of  that  party  which 
he  disgraced  by  his  buffoonery.  Had  he  lived,  he  might, 
perhaps,  like  many  of  his  confederates,  have  redeemed,  by 
his  bravery  in  the  field,  a  character  which  his  orgies 
rendered  despicable.  But,  after  a  number  of  more  or 
less  discreditable  adventures  in  which  the  wine  pot 
played  a  more  prominent  part  than  the  sword,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Castle  Hardenburg  in 
Germany ;  and  there  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  dis- 
appointment and  hard  drinking. 
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Camp   Meetings  and  the   Iconoclasts 
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"^HE  scheme  for  mitigating  the  edicts  by  the  substi- 
tution of  strangling  for  burning  was  not  destined 
for  much  success  ;  but  the  people  by  whom  the 
next  great  movement  was  made  in  the  drama  of  the  revolt 
conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  to  shame  the  sovereign 
who  oppressed,  and  the  riotous  nobles  who  had  under- 
taken to  protect  their  liberties. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1566,  many  thousands  of 
burghers,  merchants,  peasants  and  gentlemen  were  seen 
mustering  and  marching  through  the  fields  of  every  pro- 
vince, armed  with  arquebus,  javelin,  pike  and  broad- 
sword. For  what  purpose  were  these  gatherings  ?  Only 
to  hear  sermons  and  to  sing  hymns  in  the  open  air,  as  it 
was  unlawful  to  profane  the  churches  with  such  rites. 
This  was  the  first  great  popular  phase  of  the  Netherland 
rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion with  their  daily  hecatombs,  notwithstanding  that 
Margaret  offered  a  reward  of  700  crowns  to  the  man 
who  would  bring  her  a  preacher  dead  or  alive,  the 
popular  thirst  for  the  exercises  of  the  Reformed  religion 
could  no  longer  be  slaked  at  the  obscure  and  hidden 
fountains  where  their  priests  had  so  long  privately 
ministered. 

Partly  emboldened  by  a  temporary  lull  in  the  perse- 
cution, partly  encouraged  by  the  presentation  of  the  Re- 
quest and  by  the  hopes  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  the 
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Reformers  now  came  boldly  forth  from  their  lurking 
places  and  held  their  religious  meetings  in  the  light  of  day. 
The  consciousness  of  numbers  and  of  right  had  brought 
the  conviction  of  strength. 

The  field-preaching  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment to  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  a  malignant  pestilence. 
As  early  as  1562,  there  had  been  public  preaching  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ypres.  The  executions,  which  fol- 
lowed, however,  had  for  the  time  suppressed  the  practice 
both  in  that  place  as  well  as  throughout  Flanders  and 
the  rest  of  the  provinces.  It  now  broke  forth  as  by  one 
impulse  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  All 
classes  of  the  population  went  eagerly  to  the  sermons. 
The  gentry,  the  rich  merchants,  the  notables,  as  well  as 
the  humbler  artisans  and  labourers,  all  had  received  the 
infection.  The  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  out- 
numbered the  Catholics  by  five  or  six  to  one.  On  Sundays 
and  other  holidays,  during  the  hours  of  service,  the  city  of 
Tournay,  for  instance,  was  literally  emptied  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  streets  were  as  silent  as  if  war  or  pestilence 
had  swept  the  place.  The  Duchess  sent  orders,  but  she 
sent  no  troops.  The  trained  bands  of  the  city  could  not  be 
ordered  from  Tournay  to  suppress  the  preaching,  for  they 
had  all  gone  to  the  preaching  themselves.  How  idle, 
therefore,  to  send  peremptory  orders  without  a  single 
matchlock  to  enforce  the  command  ! 

Throughout  Flanders  similar  scenes  were  enacted.  The 
meetings  were  encampments,  for  the  Reformers  came  to 
their  religious  services  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  some  had 
arquebuses,  others  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  pitchforks, 
poniards,  clubs  ;  and  all  were  determined,  if  banished 
from  the  churches,  to  defend  their  right  to  the  fields. 
Barricades  of  upturned  waggons,  branches  and  planks 
were  thrown  up  around  the  camps.  Strong  guards  of 
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mounted  men  were  stationed  at  every  avenue.  Outlying 
scouts  gave  notice  of  approaching  danger,  and  guided  the 
faithful  into  the  enclosure.  Pedlars  and  hawkers  plied  the 
trade  upon  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  fixed,  and  sold 
the  forbidden  hymn-books  to  all  who  chose  to  purchase. 

A  strange  and  contradictory  spectacle  !  An  army  of 
criminals  doing  deeds  which  could  only  be  expiated  at  the 
stake  ;  an  entrenched  rebellion,  bearding  the  government 
with  pike,  matchlock,  javelin  and  barricade,  and  all  for  no 
more  deadly  purpose  than  to  listen  to  the  precepts  of  the 
pacific  Jesus  ! 

Thus  the  preaching  spread  through  the  provinces  to 
Northern  Netherland.  Toward  the  end  of  July  1566,  an 
apostate  monk,  of  singular  eloquence,  Peter  Gabriel  by 
name,  was  announced  to  preach  at  Overeen  near  Haarlem. 
This  was  the  first  field  meeting  which  had  taken  place  in 
Holland.  The  people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm  ;  the 
authorities  beside  themselves  with  apprehension.  People 
from  the  country  flocked  into  the  town  by  thousands,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  preaching  tens  of  thousands  assembled 
upon  the  field  outside  the  gates.  The  bulwarks  were 
erected  as  usual,  the  guards  were  posted,  the  necessary 
precautions  taken.  But  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  that 
region,  there  was  but  little  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
The  multitude  of  Reformers  made  the  edicts  impossible, 
so  long  as  no  foreign  troops  were  there  to  enforce  them. 

The  congregation  was  encamped  and  arranged  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  women,  of  whom  there  were  many, 
were  placed  next  the  pulpit,  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  formed  of  a  couple  of  spears  thrust  into  the  earth, 
sustaining  a  cross-piece,  against  which  the  preacher  might 
lean  his  back.  The  services  commenced  with  the  singing 
of  a  psalm  by  the  whole  vast  assemblage.  No  anthem 
from  the  world-renowned  organ  in  that  ancient  city  ever 
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awakened  more  lofty  emotions  than  did  those  ten  thousand 
human  voices  ringing  from  the  grassy  meadows  in  that 
fervid  midsummer  noon. 

When  all  was  silent  again,  the  preacher  rose  ;  a  little, 
meagre  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  rather  melt  away 
beneath  the  blazing  sunshine  of  July  than  hold  the  multi- 
tude enchained  four  uninterrupted  hours  long,  by  the 
magic  of  his  tongue.  His  text  was  the  8th,  9th  and  10th 
verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ephesians  ;  and  as  the 
slender  monk  spoke  to  his  simple  audience  of  God's  grace, 
and  of  faith  in  Jesus,  who  had  descended  from  above  to 
save  the  lowliest  and  the  most  abandoned,  if  they  would 
put  their  trust  in  Him,  his  hearers  were  alternately  exalted 
with  fervour  or  melted  into  tears.  He  prayed  for  all  con- 
ditions of  men — for  themselves,  their  friends,  their  enemies, 
for  the  government  which  had  persecuted  them,  for  the 
king  whose  face  was  turned  upon  them  in  anger.  At 
times,  according  to  one  who  was  present,  not  a  dry  eye 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  crowd.  When  the  minister  had 
finished,  he  left  his  congregation  abruptly,  for  he  had  to 
travel  all  night  in  order  to  reach  Alkmaar,  where  he  was 
to  preach  upon  the  following  day. 

By  the  beginning  of  August  the  custom  was  established 
outside  all  the  chief  cities.  Camp-meetings  were  held  in 
some  places  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp,  where  the  congregations  on  some  occasions  were 
estimated  at  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  persons, 
"  very  many  of  them,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  the  best  and 
wealthiest  in  the  town." 

The  Duchess  ordered  the  magistrates  to  put  down  these 
mass  meetings  by  means  of  the  guild-militia.  They 
replied  that  at  an  earlier  day  such  a  course  might  have 
been  practicable,  but  that  the  sects  had  become  far  too 
numerous  for  coercion.  If  the  authorities  were  able  to 
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prevent  the  exercises  of  the  Reformed  religion  within 
the  cities,  it  would  be  as  successful  a  result  as  could 
be  expected.  To  prevent  the  preaching  outside  the 
walls,  by  means  of  the  burgher  force,  was  an  utter 
impossibility. 

The  Duchess  was  not  yet  authorized  to  levy  troops,  and 
she  feared  that  if  she  commenced  such  operations  she 
would  perhaps  offend  the  King,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  might  provoke  the  people  into  more  effective  military 
preparations  than  her  own.  So  she  did  what  little  she 
could  with  "  public  prayers,  processions,  fasts,  sermons, 
exhortations,"  and  other  ecclesiastical  machinery  which 
she  ordered  the  bishops  to  put  in  motion. 

Meanwhile  the  more  lawless  element  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  popular  movement  began  to  look  for  an 
outlet  for  its  energies  ;  and  it  did  not  have  to  look  very 
long  or  very  far.  There  were  hundreds  of  churches,  all 
more  or  less  remarkable,  in  Netherland.  Many  were  filled 
with  the  most  precious  paintings  of  the  Early  Flemish 
school.  All  were  peopled  with  statues,  and  all  were 
filled  with  profusely  adorned  chapels  ;  for  the  churches 
had  been  enriched  generation  after  generation  by 
wealthy  penitence,  which  had  thus  purchased  absolution 
for  crime  and  smoothed  a  pathway  to  heaven. 

And  now,  for  the  space  of  only  six  or  seven  summer  days 
and  nights,  there  raged  a  storm  by  which  all  these  treasures 
were  destroyed.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  temples  was 
entirely  rifled  of  its  contents  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder,  but  of  destruction.  Hardly  a  province  or  a  town 
escaped  from  the  zeal  of  the  iconoclasts. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  in  detail  the  events  which 
characterized  the  remarkable  image-breaking  in  Nether- 
land.  As  Antwerp  was  the  centre  of  the  storm,  and  as 
there  was  more  wealth  and  magnificence  in  the  great 
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cathedral  of  that  city  than  in  any  church  of  Northern 
Europe,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  rapid  outline  of  the 
events  which  occurred  there.  From  its  exhibition  in  that 
place  the  spirit  everywhere  will  best  be  shown. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  Philip  had  recently 
converted  into  a  cathedral,  dated  from  the  year  1124, 
although  it  may  be  more  fairly  considered  a  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Externally  and  internally  the  cathe- 
dral was  a  true  expression  of  the  Christian  principle 
of  devotion.  Amid  its  vast  accumulation  of  imagery,  its 
endless  ornaments,  its  multiplicity  of  episodes,  its  infinite 
variety  of  details,  the  central,  maternal  principle  was  ever 
visible.  Everything  pointed  upward,  from  the  spire  in 
the  clouds  to  the  arch  which  enshrined  the  smallest  sculp- 
tured saint  in  the  chapels  below.  It  was  a  sanctuary,  not 
like  pagan  temples,  to  enclose  a  visible  deity,  but  an  edifice 
where  mortals  might  worship  an  unseen  Being  in  the  realms 
above. 

Upon  the  18th  August,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was 
carried  through  the  city  in  a  solemn  procession.  It  was 
followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of  scoffers,  and  was  greeted  with 
jeers  and  occasional  missiles  as  it  passed  through  the  streets. 
No  damage  was  done,  but  it  was  evident  that  a  storm  was 
brewing,  and  on  the  following  day  a  disgraceful  tumult 
took  place  within  the  cathedral  itself. 

That  evening  the  town  councillors  met  to  consider  the 
situation,  but  it  was  altogether  beyond  them.  They  could 
not  rely  on  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  even  if  they  could  get 
troops  from  outside,  their  presence  would  only  excite  the 
mob  to  still  further  outrage.  They  sent  a  frantic  appeal  to 
William  of  Orange  to  come  and  help  them  ;  and  separated, 
hoping  that  the  tumult  would  die  out  of  itself,  or  perhaps 
that  their  dreams  would  supply  them  with  that  wisdom 
which  seemed  denied  to  their  waking  hours  ! 
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On  the  next  day  the  threatened  storm  broke  in  all 
its  fury.  During  the  night  the  streets  near  the  cathedral 
were  never  empty,  and  in  the  morning,  no  precautions 
having  been  taken,  the  audacity  of  the  Reformers  naturally 
increased.  Within  the  cathedral  at  an  early  hour  a  great 
crowd  was  collected,  whose  savage  looks  and  ragged 
appearance  showed  that  the  day  and  night  were  not  likely 
to  pass  away  so  peacefully  as  the  last.  The  same  taunts 
and  imprecations  were  hurled  at  the  image  of  the  Virgin  ; 
the  howling  of  the  beggars'  cry  resounded  again  through 
the  lofty  arches  ;  and  though  for  a  few  hours  no  act  of 
violence  was  committed,  the  crowd  increased. 

Outside,  many  persons  fled  in  alarm  to  the  Town  House, 
carrying  information  of  the  riot  to  the  magistrates  ;  and 
the  senate  determined  to  proceed  to  the  cathedral  in  a 
body,  with  the  hope  of  quelling  the  mob  by  the  dignity 
of  their  presence.  At  first  their  authority,  solicitations 
and  personal  influence  produced  a  good  effect.  Some  of 
those  outside  consented  to  retire,  and  the  tumult  partially 
subsided  within.  As  night,  however,  was  fast  approaching, 
many  of  the  mob  insisted  upon  remaining  for  evening 
service.  They  were  informed  that  there  would  be  none 
that  night,  and  that  for  once  the  people  could  certainly 
dispense  with  their  vespers. 

Several  persons  now  manifesting  an  intention  of  leaving 
the  cathedral,  it  was  suggested  to  the  senators  that  if  they 
should  lead  the  way,  the  populace  would  follow  in  their 
train,  and  so  disperse  to  their  homes.  The  excellent 
magistrates  took  the  advice,  not  caring,  perhaps,  to  fulfil 
any  longer  the  dangerous  but  not  dignified  functions  of 
police  officers.  Before  departing,  they  adopted  the  pre- 
caution of  closing  all  the  doors  of  the  church,  leaving  a 
single  one  open,  that  the  rabble  still  remaining  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  depart.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur 
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to  the  senators  that  the  same  gate  would  as  conveniently 
afford  an  entry  for  those  without  as  an  egress  for  those 
within,  but  that  unlooked-for  event  happened  !  No  sooner 
had  the  magistrates  retired  than  the  rabble  burst  through 
the  unclosed  door  and  threw  the  main  doors  and  all  the 
other  portals  wide  open. 

Then  the  populace  flowed  in  like  an  angry  sea.  The 
whole  of  the  cathedral  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters  ; 
the  wardens  and  treasurers  of  the  church,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  secure  a  few  of  its  most  precious  possessions, 
retired.  They  carried  the  news  to  the  senators,  who, 
accompanied  by  a  few  halberdmen,  again  ventured  to 
approach  the  spot.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however, 
for  appalled  by  the  furious  sounds  which  came  from  within 
the  church,  as  if  invisible  forces  were  preparing  a  catas- 
trophe which  no  human  power  could  withstand,  the  magis- 
trates fled  precipitately  from  the  scene.  Fearing  that  the 
next  attack  would  be  upon  the  Town  House,  they  hastened 
to  concentrate  their  available  strength  at  that  point,  and 
left  the  stately  cathedral  to  its  fate. 

And  now,  as  the  shadows  of  night  were  deepening  the 
perpetual  twilight  of  the  church,  the  work  of  destruction 
commenced.  Instead  of  vespers  rose  the  fierce  music  of  a 
psalm,  yelled  by  a  thousand  angry  voices.  It  seemed  the 
preconcerted  signal  for  a  general  attack.  A  band  of 
marauders  flew  upon  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  dragged  it 
forth  from  its  receptacle,  plunged  daggers  into  its  inanimate 
body,  tore  off  its  jewelled  and  embroidered  garments, 
broke  the  whole  figure  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered 
the  fragments  along  the  floor.  A  wild  shout  succeeded, 
and  then  the  work  which  seemed  delegated  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  assembled  crowd  went  on  with 
incredible  celerity.  Some  were  armed  with  axes,  some 
with  bludgeons,  some  with  sledge-hammers ;  others  brought 
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ladders,  pulleys,  ropes  and  levers.  Every  statue  was 
hurled  from  its  niche,  every  picture  torn  from  the  wall, 
every  painted  window  shivered  to  atoms,  every  ancient 
monument  shattered,  every  sculptured  decoration,  how- 
ever inaccessible  in  appearance,  hurled  to  the  ground. 
Indefatigably,  audaciously — endowed,  as  it  seemed,  with 
preternatural  strength  and  nimbleness,  these  furious 
iconoclasts  clambered  up  the  dizzy  heights,  shrieking  and 
chattering  like  malignant  apes,  as  they  tore  off  in  triumph 
the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  centuries.  In  a  space  of  time 
wonderfully  brief,  they  had  accomplished  their  task. 

A  colossal  and  magnificent  group  of  the  Saviour  crucified 
between  two  thieves  adorned  the  principal  altar.  The 
statue  of  Christ  was  wrenched  from  its  place  with  ropes  and 
pulleys,  while  the  malefactors,  with  bitter  and  blasphemous 
irony,  were  left  on  high,  the  only  remaining  representatives 
of  the  marble  crowd  which  had  been  destroyed.  A  very 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture  decorated  the  choir — the 
"  repository,"  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
was  figuratively  enshrined.  This  much-admired  work 
rested  upon  a  single  column,  but  rose,  arch  upon 
arch,  pillar  upon  pillar,  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  till 
quite  lost  in  the  vault  above.  It  was  now  shattered 
into  a  million  pieces.  The  statues,  images,  pictures, 
ornaments,  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  were  broken  with 
sledge-hammers,  hewn  with  axes,  trampled,  torn  and 
beaten  into  shreds. 

A  troop  of  women,  snatching  waxen  tapers  from  the 
altars,  stood  around  the  destroyers  and  lighted  them 
at  their  work.  Nothing  escaped  their  rage.  They 
desecrated  seventy  chapels,  forced  open  all  the  chests  of 
treasure,  covered  their  own  squalid  attire  with  the  gor- 
geous robes  of  the  ecclesiastics,  broke  the  sacred  bread, 
poured  out  the  sacramental  wine  into  golden  chalices, 
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quaffing  huge  draughts  to  the  beggars'  health  ;  burned  all 
the  splendid  missals  and  manuscripts,  and  smeared  their 
shoes  with  the  sacred  oil,  with  which  kings  and  prelates 
had  been  anointed. 

The  noblest  and  richest  temple  of  Netherland  was  a 
wreck,  but  the  fury  of  the  spoilers  was  excited,  not  appeased. 
Each  seizing  a  burning  torch,  the  whole  herd  rushed  from 
the  cathedral,  and  swept  howling  through  the  streets. 
"  Long  live  the  beggars  ! '  resounded  through  the  sultry 
midnight  air,  as  the  ravenous  pack  flew  to  and  fro,  smiting 
every  image  of  the  Virgin,  every  crucifix,  every  sculptured 
saint,  every  Catholic  symbol  which  they  met  upon  their 
path.  All  night  long  they  roamed  from  one  sacred  edifice 
to  another,  thoroughly  destroying  as  they  went.  Before 
morning  they  had  sacked  thirty  churches  within  the  city 
walls.  They  entered  the  monasteries,  burned  their 
invaluable  libraries,  destroyed  their  altars,  statues, 
pictures  and,  descending  into  the  cellars,  broached  every 
cask  which  they  found  there.  They  invaded  the  nunneries, 
whence  the  occupants,  panic-stricken,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
houses  of  their  friends  and  kindred.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  monks  and  nuns,  running  this  way  and  that,  shrieking 
and  fluttering,  to  escape  the  claws  of  these  frenzied  Calvin- 
ists.  The  terror  was  imaginary,  for  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  these  transactions  was,  that  neither  insult  nor 
injury  was  offered  to  man  or  woman,  and  that  not  a  far- 
thing's value  of  the  immense  amount  of  property  destroyed 
was  appropriated.  It  was  a  war,  not  against  the  living, 
but  against  graven  images,  nor  was  the  sentiment  which 
prompted  the  onslaught  in  the  least  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  plunder. 

These  leading  features  characterized  the  movement 
everywhere.  The  process  was  simultaneous  and  almost 
universal.  It  was  difficult  to  say  where  it  began  and  where 
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it  ended.  A  few  days  in  the  midst  of  August  sufficed  for 
the  whole  work.  The  number  of  churches  desecrated 
has  never  been  counted ;  but  though  there  was  no 
image-breaking  in  Limburg,  Luxemburg  and  Namur, 
in  the  single  province  of  Flanders  four  hundred  churches 
were  sacked.  In  Mechlin  seventy  or  eighty  persons 
accomplished  the  work  thoroughly,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  grand  council,  and  of  an  astonished  magistracy. 

A  large  assemblage  of  rioters,  growing  in  numbers  as 
they  advanced,  swept  over  the  province  of  Tournay,  after 
accomplishing  the  sack  of  the  city  churches.  Armed  with 
halberds,  hammers  and  pitchforks,  they  carried  on  the 
war,  day  after  day,  against  the  images.  At  the  convent 
of  Marchiennes,  considered  by  contemporaries  the  most 
beautiful  abbey  in  all  Netherland,  they  halted  to  sing  the 
ten  commandments  in  Marot's  verse.  Hardly  had  the 
vast  chorus  finished  the  precept  against  graven  images  : 

"  Tailler  ne  te  feras  imaige 

De  quelque  chose  que  ce  soit, 

Sy  honneur  luy  fais  ou  hommaige, 

Bon  Dieu  jalousie  en  revolt," 

when  the  whole  mob  seemed  seized  with  sudden  madness. 
Without  waiting  to  complete  the  psalm,  they  fastened 
upon  the  company  of  marble  martyrs  with  which  the 
walls  were  adorned,  as  if  they  had  possessed  sensibility 
to  feel  the  blows  inflicted.  In  an  hour  they  had  laid  the 
whole  in  ruins. 

Having  accomplished  this  deed,  they  swept  on  toward 
Anchin.  Here,  however,  they  were  confronted  by  the 
Seigneur  de  la  Tour,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  company 
of  peasants,  attacked  the  marauders  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Five  or  six  hundred  of  them  were  slain,  others 
were  drowned  in  the  river  and  adjacent  swamps,  the  rest 
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were  dispersed.  It  was  thus  proved  that  a  little  more 
spirit  upon  the  part  of  the  orderly  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants might  have  brought  about  a  different  result  from  the 
universal  image-breaking. 

Such  in  general  outline,  and  in  certain  individual  details, 
was  the  celebrated  image-breaking  of  Netherland.  The 
movement  was  a  sudden  explosion  of  popular  revenge 
against  the  symbols  of  that  Church  from  which  the 
Reformers  had  been  enduring  such  terrible  persecution. 
It  was  also  an  expression  of  the  general  sympathy  for 
the  doctrines  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  national 
heart.  It  was  a  perversion  of  that  instinct  which  had 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  drawn  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  forth  in  armed  bodies,  20,000  strong,  to  worship 
God  in  the  open  fields.  The  difference  between  the  two 
phenomena  was,  that  the  field-preaching  was  a  "  crime  " 
committed  by  the  whole  mass  of  Reformers  ;  men,  women 
and  children  confronting  the  penalties  of  death,  by  a 
general  determination,  while  the  image-breaking  was  the 
act  of  a  small  portion  of  the  populace.  A  hundred  persons 
belonging  to  the  lowest  order  of  society  sufficed  for  the 
desecration  of  the  Antwerp  churches.  It  was,  said 
Orange,  "  a  mere  handful  of  rabble,"  who  did  the  deed. 
Perhaps  the  largest  band  of  iconoclasts  was  that  which 
ravaged  the  province  of  Tournay,  and  this  was  so  weak  as 
to  be  entirely  routed  by  a  small  and  determined  force. 
The  duty  of  repression  devolved  upon  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Neither  party  stirred.  All  seemed 
overcome  with  special  wonder  as  the  tempest  swept  over 
the  land. 
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The  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Council 

of  Blood 

ON  the  22nd  August  1567  a  little  band  of  noblemen 
left  Brussels  and  turned  their  horses'  heads  towards 
Tirlemont.     They  were  headed  by  Count  Egmont, 
the  famous  Netherland  soldier  who  had  won  the  battles 
of  St  Quentin  and  Gravelines  for  King  Philip,  and  they 
were  going  to  meet  an  even  greater  soldier  than  he,  the 
iron  Duke  of  Alva,  and  to  welcome  to  their  country  the 
man  who  seemed  destined  to  be  its  ruin. 

Since  the  great  outburst  of  image-breaking  nearly 
a  year  before,  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  Netherland. 
The  Duchess  Margaret  was  at  first  terrified,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  fleeing  the  country  by  the  persuasions, 
and  even  the  force,  of  her  council.  She  wrote  full  accounts 
of  the  occurrences  to  the  King,  who  replied  by  promising 
to  come  to  Netherland  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  Philip  never  had  any 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  his  letter  was  sufficient 
to  reassure  Margaret,  who  once  more  took  stern  measures 
against  the  Reformers. 

During  the  lull  in  the  persecution  caused  by  Margaret's 
indecision,  camp  meetings  had  been  held  with  increased 
fervour  ;  wooden  churches  even  had  been  erected  in  some 
of  the  towns,  and  armed  companies  of  Protestants  had 
established  themselves  in  others.  But  as  yet  they  were 
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not  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  Margaret's  troops. 
Valenciennes,  held  by  the  Calvinists,  had  fallen  after  a 
long  siege  and  a  terrific  bombardment  of  thirty-six  hours. 
At  Ostrawell,  a  mile  or  so  from  Antwerp,  a  force  of 
three  thousand  Protestants  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
Antwerp  itself  was  only  saved  from  a  massacre  by  the 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

But  the  wooden  churches  were  torn  down,  the  beams 
that  composed  them  being  used  for  scaffolds  on  which 
many  a  heretic  met  a  glorious  death  ;  and  the  insurgent 
Reformers  were  driven  from  practically  all  the  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  Holland.  Thousands  of  Nether- 
landers  of  all  classes  took  safety  in  flight ;  and  William  of 
Orange  himself  became  a  voluntary  exile  in  Germany. 

William  remained  loyal  to  his  king  and  country  as  long 
as  he  conscientiously  could,  but  the  time  came  when  loyalty 
to  both  was  no  longer  possible.  His  choice  had  to  be 
made  ;  and,  being  a  patriot  and  not  a  courtier,  he  gave 
his  allegiance  to  the  country  he  loved  rather  than  to  the 
alien  monarch  who  was  bent  on  her  destruction.  Already 
Alva's  army,  which  was  coming  to  enforce  the  ruthless 
commands  of  Philip,  was  preparing  in  the  south.  To  stay 
in  Netherland  and  await  its  arrival  could  only  result  in 
death  on  the  scaffold  ;  so  William  determined  to  flee  in 
time,  and  in  a  foreign  land  to  prepare  his  plans  for  his 
country's  deliverance.  He  did  his  best  to  persuade 
Egmont  and  other  nobles  to  follow  his  example  ;  but, 
blind  to  the  dangers  ahead,  they  still  relied  on  the  word  of 
the  faithless  Philip  and  uselessly  risked  lives  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  their  countrymen. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  William  to  Egmont  at  their  last  pathetic 
interview,  "  I  foresee  too  clearly  that  you  are  to  be  the 
bridge  which  the  Spaniards  will  destroy  so  soon  as  they 
have  passed  over  it  to  invade  our  country." 
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A  day  or  two  before  Egmont  went  to  meet  Alva  he  was 
riding  through  the  streets  of  Antwerp,  when,  just  in  front 
of  the  mint,  a  couple  of  mastiffs  bounded  forth,  and  in  their 
play  became  entangled  with  the  horse's  feet ;  horse  and  rider 
fell,  and  Egmont  was  hurt.  The  incident  was  interpreted 
as  an  evil  omen,  and  the  two  mastiffs  were  said  to  typify 
Alva  and  his  son,  who  were  to  drag  Egmont  from  his  high 
estate.  But  Egmont  was  either  not  so  superstitious  as  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  or  else  put  a  different  inter- 
pretation on  this  and  other  presages,  for  they  did  not 
prevent  his  riding  out  to  meet  the  Duke  and  his  army. 

Alva  and  his  ten  or  twelve  thousand  picked  troops  had 
been  on  the  march  since  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they 
had  mustered  at  San  Ambrosio  in  Northern  Italy.  Over 
the  Alps  by  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  they  had  marched  ; 
through  Savoy,  Burgundy,  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg,  and 
so  into  Netherland  itself.  On  one  side  of  them  the  King 
of  France  levied  a  great  army,  which  he  held  in  readiness 
in  case  the  Spanish  troops  should  attempt  to  invade 
his  dominions  ;  on  the  other,  six  thousand  armed  Swiss 
were  posted  to  protect  their  border.  But  Alva's  purpose 
was  to  enter  Netherland  without  delay  ;  his  troops  were 
admirably  disciplined,  and  no  friction  occurred  either 
with  France  or  Switzerland. 

At  Tirlemont,  therefore,  thirty  miles  from  Brussels, 
he  was  met  by  Egmont,  who  not  only  greeted  him  on  behalf 
of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  but,  we  are  told,  presented  him 
on  his  own  account  with  "  two  goodly  horses  of  great 
price,  whereof  the  Duke  made  no  great  esteem."  Alva 
appears  to  have  treated  the  count  very  cavalierly. 
'  Behold  the  greatest  of  all  the  heretics,"  he  observed  to 
his  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  nobleman's  presence  was 
announced,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear. 
Even  after  they  had  exchanged  salutations,  he  addressed 
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several  remarks  to  him  in  a  half -jesting,  half -biting  tone, 
saying,  among  other  things,  that  "  his  countship  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  making  this  long  journey 
in  his  old  age." 

There  were  other  observations  in  a  similar  strain 
which  might  well  have  aroused  the  suspicion  of  any  man 
not  determined,  like  Egmont,  to  continue  blind  and  deaf. 
After  a  brief  interval,  however,  Alva's  demeanour  altered. 
He  passed  his  arm  lovingly  over  that  stately  neck,  which 
he  had  already  devoted  to  the  block,  and  the  two  rode 
along  side  by  side  in  friendly  conversation,  followed  by  the 
troops  which  belonged  to  the  Duke's  immediate  command. 
And  when,  soon  afterward,  they  reached  Brussels,  they 
rode  through  the  Louvain  gate  together,  separating  at 
last  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

On  the  same  afternoon  Alva  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  Duchess  Margaret,  who  was  deeply  mortified  at 
being  superseded  in  the  government  ;  for  though  she  was 
still  to  bear  the  title  of  Regent,  Philip's  letters  to  her 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  Alva  was  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  government  in  his  name,  and  that  henceforth  his  word 
was  to  be  law.  For  eight  years  she  had  carried  out  her 
brother's  commands,  almost  to  the  letter,  in  spite  of  con- 
tinual difficulties.  The  disturbances  that  had  occurred 
were  owing  to  the  severity  and  injustice  of  those  commands 
rather  than  to  any  fault  of  hers,  and  to  have  the  reins  of 
government  forcibly  taken  from  her  and  given  to  one  who, 
she  felt,  was  her  inferior,  seemed  a  deliberate  insult.  She 
had  no  alternative,  however ;  within  the  next  few  days 
Alva  submitted  his  credentials,  and  assumed  the  power ; 
and  a  few  months  later  Margaret  formally  resigned  her 
post  and  left  Netherland  for  ever. 

Alva's  first  work  was  to  distribute  his  troops  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  place  garrisons  in  Brussels,  Ghent, 
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Antwerp,  and  other  principal  cities.  His  second  was  to 
seize  the  persons  of  those  nobles  and  other  influential 
people  who  were  thought  to  be  hostile  to  the  domination 
of  Spain  ;  for  thus  Netherland  was  to  be  converted  into 
the  helpless  dependency  of  a  foreign  monarch  wielding 
absolute  authority. 

William  of  Orange  was  beyond  Alva's  reach,  but  Count 
Egmont  and  Count  Horn,  the  two  men  who,  after  Orange, 
were  most  beloved  by  their  countrymen,  were  not.  For 
nearly  three  weeks  he  allowed  them  to  feel  that  they  were 
not  only  in  perfect  safety  but  highly  valued  by  himself 
and  the  King ;  and  then,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  blow 
fell,  and  at  the  close  of  a  council  meeting  on  the  9th  of 
September  the  two  noblemen  found  themselves  placed 
under  arrest.  For  a  fortnight  they  were  confined  in 
separate  apartments  in  Alva's  residence  at  Brussels,  and 
were  then  removed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  castle 
at  Ghent.  Egmont's  secretary,  the  Burgomaster  of 
Antwerp,  and  other  less  important  people,  were  arrested 
the  same  day,  and  that  night  the  Captain-General  (for  that 
was  Alva's  official  title)  wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his 
Majesty  at  Madrid  narrating  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  arrests  had  been  effected. 

In  the  same  despatch  he  announced  to  Philip  his  deter- 
mination to  establish  a  new  court  for  the  trial  of  crimes 
committed  during  the  recent  religious  excesses.  This 
wonderful  tribunal,  the  members  of  which  were  all  ap- 
pointed by  Alva,  was  accordingly  created  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  was  called  the  Council  of  Troubles, 
but  it  soon  acquired  the  terrible  name,  by  which  it  will  be 
for  ever  known  in  history,  of  the  Council  of  Blood.  It  super- 
seded all  other  institutions.  Every  court,  from  those  of 
the  municipal  magistracies  up  to  the  supreme  councils  of 
the  provinces,  was  forbidden  to  take  cognisance  in  future 
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of  any  cause  growing  out  of  the  late  troubles.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  allude  to  the  absolute  violation  which  was 
thus  committed  of  all  charters,  laws  and  privileges,  because 
the  very  creation  of  the  council  was  a  bold  and  brutal  pro- 
clamation that  those  laws  and  privileges  were  at  an  end. 

The  constitution  of  this  suddenly  erected  court  both 
defined  and  punished  the  crime  of  treason.  The  defini- 
tions, couched  in  eighteen  articles,  declared  it  to  be  treason 
to  have  delivered  or  signed  any  petition  against  the  In- 
quisition, or  the  edicts  ;  to  have  tolerated  public  preaching 
under  any  circumstances ;  to  have  omitted  resistance  to  the 
image-breaking,  to  the  field-preaching,  or  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Request  by  the  nobles ;  and,  "  either  through 
sympathy  or  surprise,"  to  have  asserted  that  the  King  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  deprive  all  the  provinces  of  their 
liberties  ;  or  to  have  maintained  that  this  present  tribunal 
was  bound  to  respect,  in  any  manner,  any  laws  or  any 
charters.  The  punishment  was  still  more  briefly,  simply 
and  comprehensively  stated,  for  it  was  instant  death  in  all 
cases.  So  well  did  this  new  and  terrible  engine  perform 
its  \vork,  that  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  of 
its  erection,  eighteen  hundred  human  beings  suffered  death 
by  its  summary  proceedings ;  some  of  the  highest,  the 
noblest  and  the  most  virtuous  in  the  land  being  among 
the  number ;  nor  had  it  then  manifested  the  slightest 
indication  of  faltering  in  its  dread  career. 

The  Duke  reserved  for  himself  the  final  decision  upon  all 
causes  which  should  come  before  the  council,  and  stated 
his  motives  for  so  doing  with  grim  simplicity.  "  Two 
reasons,"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "  have  determined  me 
thus  to  limit  the  power  of  the  tribunal ;  the  first  that, 
not  knowing  its  members,  I  might  be  easily  deceived  by 
them  ;  the  second,  that  the  men  of  law  only  condemn  for 
crimes  •which  are  proved  ;  whereas  your  Majesty  knows 
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that  affairs  of  state  are  governed  by  very  different  rules 
from  the  laws  which  they  have  here." 

No  one  who  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  council  refused  it. 
Several  presidents  and  councillors  of  the  different  pro- 
vincial tribunals  were  appointed,  but  all  the  Netherlanders 
were  men  of  straw.  Two  Spaniards,  Del  Rio  and  Vargas, 
were  the  only  members  who  could  vote  ;  while  even  their 
decisions  were  subject  to  reversal  by  Alva.  Del  Rio  was 
a  man  without  character  or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  superiors,  but  Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  terrible  reality. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Europe  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  thus  elevated.  To  shed  human  blood 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  important  business  and  the 
only  exhilarating  pastime  of  life.  He  executed  Alva's 
bloody  work  with  an  industry  which  was  almost  super- 
human, and  with  a  merriment  which  would  have  shamed 
a  demon.  His  execrable  jests,  only  equalled,  perhaps,  by 
those  of  Titelmann,  ring  through  the  blood  and  smoke 
and  death-cries  of  those  days  of  perpetual  sacrifice.  The 
figure  of  Vargas  rises  upon  us  through  the  mist  of  three 
centuries  with  terrible  distinctness.  Even  his  barbarous 
grammar  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  crimes  against 
syntax  and  against  humanity  have  acquired  the  same 
immortality.  "  Heretici  fraxerunt  templa,  boni  nihili 
faxerunt  contra,  ergo  debent  omnes  patibulare,"  *  was 
the  comprehensive  but  barbarous  formula  of  a  man 
who  murdered  the  Latin  language  as  ruthlessly  as  he 
slaughtered  his  contemporaries. 

Among  the  ciphers  who  composed  the  rest  of  the  Board, 
the  Flemish  councillor,  Hessels,  was  the  one  whom  the 
Duke  most  respected.  He  was  not  without  talent  or 
learning,  but  the  Duke  only  valued  him  for  his  cruelty. 

*  "  The  heretics  destroyed  the  temples,  the  good  men  did  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  therefore  they  should  all  be  hanged." 
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Being  allowed  to  take  but  little  share  in  the  deliberations, 
Hessels  was  accustomed  to  doze  away  his  afternoon  hours 
at  the  council-table,  and  when  awakened  from  his  nap  in 
order  that  he  might  express  an  opinion  on  the  case  then 
before  the  court,  was  wont  to  rub  his  eyes  and  to  call  out : 
"  Ad  patibulum,  ad  patibulum,"  ("To  the  gallows  with 
him,  to  the  gallows  with  him,"),  with  great  fervour,  but  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  culprit's  name  or  the  merits  of  the 
case.  His  wife,  naturally  disturbed  that  her  husband's 
waking  and  sleeping  hours  were  alike  absorbed  with  this 
hangman's  work,  more  than  once  ominously  expressed 
her  hope  to  him,  that  he,  whose  head  and  heart  were  thus 
engrossed  with  the  gibbet,  might  not  one  day  come  to 
hang  upon  it  himself  :  a  gloomy  hope  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  future  to  be  fulfilled  ! 

The  Council  of  Blood,  thus  constituted,  held  its  first 
session  on  the  20th  September  at  the  lodgings  of  Alva,  and 
at  once  began  to  manifest  a  terrible  activity  in  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  of  its  existence.  There  was  a  rude  organiza- 
tion by  which  a  crowd  of  commissioners  were  spread  over 
the  provinces,  to  collect  information  concerning  all  persons 
who  might  be  incriminated  for  participation  in  the  recent 
troubles.  Every  man,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  whether 
Papist  or  Protestant,  felt  his  head  shaking  on  his  shoulders. 
If  he  were  wealthy,  there  seemed  no  remedy  but  flight, 
and  even  that  was  almost  impossible,  from  the  heavy  pen- 
alties affixed  by  the  ne\v  edict  upon  all  carriers,  shipmasters 
and  \vaggoners,  who  should  aid  in  the  escape  of  heretics. 

A  certain  number  of  these  commissioners  were  parti- 
cularly instructed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  treason 
of  Orange,  Louis  Nassau,  Brederode,  Egmont,  Horn,  and 
other  important  persons.  Upon  such  information  the 
proceedings  against  those  distinguished  seigniors  were  to 
be  summarily  instituted. 
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With  regard  to  the  inferior  and  miscellaneous  cases 
which  were  daily  brought  in  incredible  profusion  before 
the  tribunal,  the  same  preliminaries  were  observed,  by 
way  of  aping  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.  In- 
formation was  lodged  against  a  man,  or  against  a  hundred 
men,  in  one  document.  The  Duke  sent  the  papers  to  the 
council,  and  the  inferior  councillors  reported  at  once  to 
Vargas.  If  the  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
of  death  to  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men,  in  question, 
Vargas  instantly  approved  it,  and  execution  was  done  upon 
the  man,  or  the  hundred  men,  within  forty- eight  hours. 
If  the  report  had  any  other  conclusion,  it  was  immediately 
sent  back  for  revision,  and  the  reporters  were  over- 
whelmed with  reproaches  by  the  President. 

The  register  of  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  through- 
out Netherland  showed  the  daily  lists  of  men,  women  and 
children  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  demon  who 
had  obtained  the  mastery  over  this  unhappy  land.  It 
was  not  often  that  an  individual  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  tried — if  trial  it  could  be  called — by  himself. 
It  was  found  more  expeditious  to  send  them  in  batches  to 
the  furnace.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
84  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes  were  condemned ;  on 
another  day,  95  miscellaneous  individuals,  from  different 
places  in  Flanders  ;  on  another,  46  inhabitants  of  Mechlin ; 
on  another,  35  persons  from  different  localities,  and 
so  on. 

Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house  ;  the 
death-bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  village  ;  not  a  family 
but  was  called  to  mourn  for  its  dearest  relatives,  while 
the  survivors  stalked  listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their 
former  selves,  among  the  wrecks  of  their  former  homes. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation,  within  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Alva,  seemed  hopelessly  broken.  The  blood  of 
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its  best  and  bravest  had  already  stained  the  scaffold  ;  the 
men  to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance 
and  protection  were  dead,  in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Sub- 
mission had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avail,  flight  was  impossible, 
and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  alighted  at  every  fireside. 
The  mourners  went  daily  about  the  streets,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  house  which  had  not  been  made  desolate.  The 
scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the  funeral  piles,  which  had  been 
sufficient  in  ordinary  times,  furnished  now  an  entirely 
inadequate  machinery  for  the  incessant  executions. 
Columns  and  stakes  in  every  street,  the  door-posts  of 
private  houses,  the  fences  in  the  fields,  were  laden  with 
human  carcasses,  strangled,  burned,  beheaded.  The 
orchards  in  the  country  bore  on  many  a  tree  the  hideous 
fruit  of  human  bodies. 

Thus  was  Netherland  crushed,  and,  but  for  the 
stringency  of  the  tyranny  which  had  now  closed  its 
gates,  would  have  been  depopulated.  The  grass  began 
to  grow  in  the  streets  of  those  cities  which  had  recently 
nourished  so  many  artisans.  In  all  those  great  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  marts,  where  the  tide  of  human 
life  had  throbbed  so  vigorously,  there  now  reigned  the 
silence  and  the  darkness  of  midnight. 
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The   Battle  of  Heiliger-Lee  and  the 
Execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn 

WHILE  the  Council  of  Blood  was  spreading  death 
and  desolation  throughout  the  land,  the  special 
commissioners  who  were  collecting  evidence 
against  the  more  important  members  of  the  community 
were  not  idle.  By  the  middle  of  January  1568  they  had 
completed  the  task  of  collecting  materials  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  brother  Louis  of  Nassau, 
and  several  others.  But  these  were  more  fortunate  than 
Egmont  and  Horn  ;  they  had  been  wise  enough  not  to 
wait  at  Brussels  or  Antwerp  until  it  was  too  late  to  leave  ; 
and  although  they  were  summoned  by  proclamation  to 
appear  before  Alva's  council  within  six  weeks,  they  were 
beyond  Alva's  reach,  and  his  summons  was  disregarded. 

William  replied  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Alva  in  which  he 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  and  signified  his 
willingness  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  the  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Beyond  this  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
Alva's  next  move  was  to  kidnap  his  son,  the  Count  of 
Buren,  and  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  The  Count  of 
Buren  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  University  of  Louvain  when  his  father 
left  the  country,  by  what  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
oversight.  Philip's  treatment  of  him  was  subtle  ;  instead 
of  executing  him,  he  revenged  himself  on  his  family,  his 
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religion  and  his  country  by  having  him  educated  as  a 
Catholic  ;  and  when,  twenty  years  later,  he  returned  to 
Netherland,  it  was  difficult  to  detect,  in  his  gloomy 
brow,  saturnine  character  and  Jesuitical  habits,  a  trace 
of  the  generous  spirit  which  characterized  that  race  of 
heroes  to  which  he  belonged,  the  house  of  Orange 
Nassau. 

Events  now  marched  with  rapidity,  and  horrors  multi- 
plied. Upon  the  16th  February  1568,  a  sentence  of  the 
Holy  Office  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  Netherland  to 
death  as  heretics.  From  this  universal  doom  only  a  few 
persons,  especially  named,  were  excepted.  A  proclamation 
of  the  King,  dated  ten  days  later,  confirmed  this  decree  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant 
execution,  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  condition.  This 
is  probably  the  most  concise  death-warrant  that  was 
ever  framed  ;  three  millions  of  people,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  sentenced  to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines  ! 
Unfortunately,  in  the  bewilderment  and  misery  that  fol- 
lowed, the  first  development  of  a  forcible  and  organized 
resistance  was  of  a  depraved  and  malignant  character. 
Extensive  bands  of  marauders  and  highway  robbers 
sprang  into  existence,  who  called  themselves  the  Wild 
Beggars ;  and  who,  wearing  the  mask  and  the  symbols 
of  a  revolutionary  faction,  committed  great  excesses 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  robbing,  plundering  and 
murdering. 

Their  principal  wrath  was  exercised  against  religious 
houses  and  persons.  Many  monasteries  were  robbed, 
many  clerical  persons  maimed  and  maltreated.  It  be- 
came a  habit  to  deprive  priests  of  their  noses  or  ears,  and 
to  tie  them  to  the  tails  of  horses.  This  was  the  work  of 
ruffian  gangs,  whose  very  existence  was  engendered  out 
of  the  social  and  moral  putrescence  to  which  the  country 
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was  reduced,  and  who  were  willing  to  profit  by  the  deep 
and  universal  hatred  which  was  felt  against  Catholics  and 
monks. 

An  edict  thundered  forth  by  Alva,  authorizing  and  com- 
manding all  persons  to  slay  the  Wild  Beggars  at  sight, 
without  trial  or  hangman,  was  of  comparatively  slight 
avail.  An  armed  force  of  veterans  actively  scouring  the 
country  was  more  successful,  and  the  freebooters  were,  for 
a  time,  suppressed. 

It  was  on  the  9th  September  1567,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  arrested,  and  for  many 
a  weary  week  they  lay  in  the  castle  at  Ghent  before  even 
a  charge  had  been  preferred  against  them,  or  a  warrant 
issued.  In  the  middle  of  November,  however,  they  were 
visited  by  Vargas  and  another  member  of  the  Council  of 
Blood,  and  submitted  to  an  examination  ;  two  months 
later  they  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  accusations 
against  them  in  nearly  a  hundred  articles,  to  which  they  had 
to  reply  in  five  days  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
their  trial  was  over.  The  rest  of  the  proceedings,  which 
did  not  conclude  until  the  1st  June,  were  buried  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Council  of  Blood.  Three  days  later  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  before  the  huge  mass  of  evidence 
collected  by  the  council  could  have  even  been  glanced  at 
by  Alva  ;  the  two  unfortunate  counts  were  condemned  to 
death,  a  sentence  which,  in  the  case  of  Egmont,  at  any 
rate,  had  been  decided  upon  long  before  he  and  Alva  had 
met  at  Tirlemont. 

Certain  events  which  had  meanwhile  been  taking  place 
in  North  Holland  were  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  the 
sudden  haste  of  Alva  in  condemning  the  counts.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  at  last  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 
Proscribed,  outlawed,  with  his  Netherland  property  con- 
fiscated, and  his  eldest  child  kidnapped,  he  saw  sufficient 
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personal  justification  for  at  last  stepping  into  the  lists, 
the  avowed  champion  of  a  nation's  wrongs. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1568  he  replied  to  the  act  of 
condemnation,  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him 
in  default,  by  a  paper,  of  moderate  length  and  great 
eloquence.  He  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
His  paper  was  not  an  elaborate  argument,  but  a  condensed 
and  scathing  statement  of  the  outrages  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  a  party 
to  the  Compromise.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Request,  although  he  denounced  with  scorn 
the  tyranny  which  could  treat  a  petition  to  the  Government 
as  an  act  of  open  war  against  the  sovereign.  The  edicts, 
the  Inquisition,  the  persecution,  said  he,  had  been  the 
causes  of  the  tumults.  He  concluded  with  a  burst  of 
indignation  against  Philip's  conduct  toward  himself.  The 
monarch  had  forgotten  his  services  and  those  of  his  valiant 
ancestors.  He  had  robbed  him  of  honour,  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  son — both  dearer  to  him  than  life — and  by  so 
doing  he  had  degraded  himself  more  than  he  had  injured 
him,  for  he  had  broken  all  his  royal  oaths  and  obligations. 

The  Prince  now  made  the  greatest  possible  exertions 
to  raise  funds  and  troops.  He  had  many  meetings  with 
influential  persons  in  Germany.  The  Protestant  princes, 
particularly  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  promised  him  assistance.  In  England  he  had  high 
hopes,  and  correspondents  in  high  places.  He  was  already, 
secretly  or  openly,  in  league  with  half  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany.  The  Huguenots  of  France  looked  upon  him 
as  their  friend,  and  on  Louis  of  Nassau  as  their  inevitable 
chieftain,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Coligny.  He  was  in 
league  with  all  the  exiled  and  outlawed  nobles  of  Netherland. 
By  his  orders  recruits  were  daily  enlisted,  without  sound 
of  drum.  He  granted  a  commission  to  his  brother  Louis, 
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one  of  the  most  skilful  and  audacious  soldiers  of  the  age  ; 
and  the  revolt  could  scarcely  have  found  a  more  deter- 
mined partisan,  nor  the  Prince  a  more  faithful  lieutenant, 
than  Count  Louis  of  Nassau.  Van  den  Berg,  Hoog- 
straaten,  and  many  other  Netherland  nobles,  who  had  been 
able  to  leave  their  country  in  time,  were  also  engaged  in 
levying  troops  ;  but  the  right  hand  of  the  revolt  was  Count 
Louis,  as  his  illustrious  brother  was  its  head  and  heart. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  Prince,  the  provinces  were 
to  be  attacked  simultaneously,  in  three  places,  by  his 
lieutenants,  while  he  himself  was  waiting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cleves,  ready  for  a  fourth  assault. 

The  two  first  adventures  were  destined  to  be  signally 
unsuccessful.  Toward  the  end  of  April  a  force  of 
3000  men,  under  the  Seigneur  de  Villars,  after  having 
been  repulsed  at  Roermonde,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Dalem.  In  the  middle  of  July  another  force, 
under  the  Seigneur  de  Cocqueville,  entered  the  province  of 
Artois,  only  to  be  immediately  driven  across  the  frontier  ; 
and  in  an  action  fought  at  St  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Somme,  only  some  three  hundred  men  of  the 
2500  who  composed  the  ill-fated  expedition  left  the  field 
alive. 

So  much  for  the  south.  Farther  north  the  revolution- 
aries were,  at  first,  at  any  rate,  to  be  more  kindly  treated 
by  the  capricious  Fates.  As  early  as  the  22nd  April,  Alva 
had  been  informed,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Fries- 
land,  that  the  "  Beggars  "  were  mustering  in  great  force 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emden  ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
an  important  enterprise  was  about  to  be  attempted.  Two 
days  afterwards,  Louis  of  Nassau  entered  the  provinces, 
attended  by  a  small  body  of  troops.  His  banners  blazed 
with  patriotic  inscriptions.  Nunc  aut  nunquam !  Recuperare 
out  mori !  were  the  watchwords  of  his  desperate  adventure : 
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"  Freedom  for  fatherland  and  conscience,"  was  the  device 
which  was  to  draw  thousands  to  his  standard. 

On  the  western  wolds  of  Frisia,  he  surprised  the  castle 
of  Wedde,  a  residence  of  Aremberg,  stadtholder  of  the 
province.  Thence  he  advanced  to  Appingadam,  or  Dam, 
on  the  tide  waters  of  the  Dollart,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
younger  brother,  the  gallant  Adolphus,  who  brought  with 
him  a  small  troop  of  horse.  At  Wedde,  Dam  and  Sloch- 
teren,  his  standard  was  set  up  ;  and  at  these  three  points 
there  daily  gathered  armed  bodies  of  troops,  voluntary 
adventurers,  peasants  with  any  rustic  weapon  which  they 
could  find  to  hand.  In  the  meantime  Alva  was  not  idle. 
He  immediately  ordered  Count  Aremberg  and  Count 
Meghem  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  the  rabble  rout  under  Louis  of  Nassau  could 
stand  a  moment  before  nearly  4000  picked  and  veteran 
troops,  but  the  Duke  was  earnest  in  warning  his  generals 
not  to  undervalue  the  enemy. 

On  the  22nd  May,  followed  by  his  whole  force,  Aremberg 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Dam.  Louis  of  Nassau  sent 
out  a  body  of  arquebusiers,  about  1000  strong^  from 
the  city.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  Beggars  were 
driven  into  their  entrenchments,  with  a  loss  of  twenty 
or  thirty  men,  and  nightfall  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

Meghem,  whose  co-operation  had  been  commanded  by 
Alva,  and  arranged  personally  with  Aremberg,  had  been 
delayed  in  his  movements,  and  was  at  Coeverden,  some 
fifty  miles  from  Dam,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd.  He  had 
informed  Aremberg  that  he  might  expect  him  with  his 
infantry  and  light  horse  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  23rd,  Aremberg  wrote  his 
last  letter  to  the  Duke,  promising  to  send  a  good  account 
of  the  Beggars  within  a  very  few  hours. 

Louis  of  Nassau  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  Dam  about 
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midnight,  and  falling  back  in  a  southerly  direction,  he 
had  chosen  his  ground  near  the  monastery  of  Heiliger-Lee, 
or  the  "  Holy  Lion."  Assured  that  Meghem  had  not  yet 
effected  his  junction  with  Aremberg,  and  prepared  to 
strike,  at  last,  a  telling  blow  for  freedom  and  fatherland, 
Louis  waited  the  arrival  of  his  eager  foe. 

The  next  day  Aremberg,  leading  his  soldiers  in  hot 
pursuit  of  what  seemed  a  rout  of  fugitive  Beggars,  soon 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  despicable  enemy. 
The  village  was  not  far  distant  from  the  monastery,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  Louis  of  Nassau  was  now 
posted.  Behind  him  was  a  wood,  on  his  left  a  fairly  high 
hill,  and  before  him  a  large  and  swampy  field.  In  front 
of  the  field  was  a  causeway  leading  to  the  monastery. 
This  causeway  was  the  road  which  Aremberg  was  to 
traverse.  On  the  plain  which  lay  between  the  wood  and 
the  hill,  the  main  body  of  the  Beggars  was  drawn  up ; 
a  large  body  of  light-armed  troops,  the  enjanis  perdus  of 
the  army,  was  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  while  the  cavalry, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  three  hundred  men,  was 
placed  in  front,  facing  the  road  along  which  Aremberg 
was  to  arrive. 

That  road  was  bordered  by  a  wood  extending  nearly  to 
the  front  of  the  hill.  As  Aremberg  reached  its  verge,  he 
brought  out  his  artillery,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  body 
of  light  troops,  the  hill  protecting  a  large  part  of  the 
enemy's  body  from  this  attack.  Finding  the  rebels  so 
strong  in  numbers  and  position,  Aremberg  was  disposed 
only  to  skirmish.  He  knew  better  than  did  his  soldiers 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
He  saw  that  it  was  one  of  those  districts  where  peat  had 
been  taken  out  in  large  squares  for  fuel,  and  where  a 
fallacious  and  verdant  scum  upon  the  surface  of  deep 
pools  simulated  the  turf  that  had  been  removed.  He  saw 
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that  the  battle-ground  presented  to  him  by  his  sagacious 
enemy  was  one  great  sweep  of  traps  and  pitfalls.  Before 
he  could  carry  the  position,  many  men  must  necessarily 
be  engulfed. 

He  paused  for  an  instant.  He  was  deficient  in 
cavalry,  having  only  some  400  men.  He  was  sure  of 
Meghem's  arrival  within  twenty-four  hours.  If,  then,  he 
could  keep  the  rebels  in  check,  without  allowing  them 
any  opportunity  to  disperse,  he  should  be  able,  on  the 
morrow,  to  cut  them  to  pieces,  according  to  the  plan  agreed 
upon  a  fortnight  before.  But  the  Count  had  to  contend 
with  a  double  obstacle.  His  soldiers  were  very  hot,  his 
enemy  very  cool.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  so  easily 
driven  a  thousand  musketeers  before  them  only  the 
evening  before,  who  had  seen  the  whole  rebel  force 
decamp  in  hot  haste  on  the  very  night  of  their  arrival 
before  Dam,  supposed  themselves  in  full  career  of  victory. 
Believing  that  the  name  alone  of  the  old  legions  had 
stricken  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Beggars,  and  that  no 
resistance  was  possible  to  Spanish  arms,  they  reviled  their 
general  for  his  caution.  Why  should  Meghem's  loitering 
troops,  arriving  at  the  eleventh  hour,  share  in  the  triumph 
and  the  spoil  ?  No  man  knew  the  country  better  than 
Aremberg,  a  native  of  Netherland,  the  stadtholder  of  the 
province.  Cowardly  or  heretical  motives  alone  could 
sway  him,  if  he  now  held  them  back  in  the  very  hour 
of  victory.  Inflamed  beyond  endurance  by  these  taunts, 
feeling  his  pride  of  country  touched  to  the  quick,  and 
willing  to  show  that  a  Netherlander  would  lead  wherever 
Spaniards  dared  to  follow,  Aremberg  allowed  himself 
to  commit  the  grave  error  for  which  he  was  so 
deeply  to  atone.  Disregarding  the  dictates  of  his 
own  experience  and  the  arrangement  of  his  superior, 
he  yielded  to  the  braggart  humour  of  his  soldiers,  which 
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he  had  not,  like  Alva,  learned  to  moderate,  or  to 
despise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  body  of  light  troops  was  seen  to 
waver.  The  artillery  was  then  brought  beyond  the  cover 
of  the  wood,  and  pointed  more  fully  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy.  A  few  shots  told.  Soon  afterward  the 
enjanls  perdus  retreated  helter-skelter,  entirely  deserting 
their  position.  This  apparent  advantage,  which  was  only 
a  preconcerted  stratagem,  was  too  much  for  the  fiery 
Spaniards.  They  rushed  merrily  forward  to  the  attack, 
their  general  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their  impetu- 
osity. In  a  moment  the  whole  vanguard  had  plunged  into 
the  morass.  In  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  all  help- 
lessly and  hopelessly  struggling  in  the  pools,  while  the 
musketeers  of  the  enemy  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  upon  them, 
without  wetting  the  soles  of  their  own  feet.  The  pikemen 
now  charged  upon  all  who  were  extricating  themselves 
from  their  entanglement,  and  drove  them  back  again  to 
a  muddy  death.  Simultaneously  another  patriot  squadron 
emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  hill,  made  a  detour  around 
its  base,  enveloped  the  rearguard  of  the  Spaniards  before 
they  could  advance  to  the  succour  of  their  perishing 
comrades,  and  broke  them  to  pieces  almost  instantly. 

The  rout  was  sudden  and  absolute.  The  foolhardiness 
of  the  Spaniards  had  precipitated  them  into  the  pit  which 
their  enemies  had  dug.  The  day  was  lost,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  Aremberg  but  to  perish  with  honour.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of  cavalry,  he  dashed 
into  the  melde.  The  shock  was  sustained  by  young 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  at  the  head  of  an  equal  number  of 
riders.  Each  leader  singled  out  the  other.  They  met  as 
"  captains  of  might  "  should  do,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
affray.  Aremberg,  receiving  and  disregarding  a  pistol-shot 
from  his  adversary,  laid  Adolphus  dead  at  his  feet,  with  a 
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bullet  through  his  body  and  a  sabre  cut  on  his  head.  Two 
troopers  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  young  Count 
shared  the  same  fate  from  the  same  hand.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  horse  of  Aremberg,  wounded  by  a  musket-ball, 
fell  to  the  ground.  A  few  devoted  followers  lifted  the 
charger  to  his  legs  and  the  bleeding  rider  to  his  saddle ; 
they  endeavoured  to  bear  their  wounded  general  from  the 
scene  of  action,  but  the  horse  staggered  only  a  few  paces 
before  he  fell  dead.  Aremberg  disengaged  himself  from 
his  body,  and  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  edge  of  a  meadow 
near  the  road  ;  and  here,  wounded  in  the  action,  crippled 
by  gout  which  had  long  tormented  him,  and  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  longer  the  burden  of  his  armour,  he  calmly 
awaited  his  fate.  A  troop  of  the  enemy  advanced  soon 
afterwards,  and  Aremberg  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
fighting  like  a  hero  of  Homer,  single-handed,  against  a 
battalion,  with  a  courage  worthy  a  better  cause  and 
a  better  fate. 

The  battle  was  decided  long  before  Meghem  arrived 
on  the  field,  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  withdraw  to 
Groningen,  where  he  fortified  himself  against  the  ill- 
equipped  army  of  Louis  of  Nassau. 

The  wrath  of  Alva,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Heiliger- 
Lee,  was  even  greater  than  his  surprise.  His  measures  now 
followed  each  other  in  breathless  succession,  fulminating 
and  blasting  at  every  stroke.  On  the  28th  May  he  issued 
an  edict,  banishing,  on  pain  of  death,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  Hoogstraaten,  Van  den  Berg,  and  others, 
with  confiscation  of  all  their  property.  On  the  1st  June, 
eighteen  prisoners  of  distinction  were  ^executed  upon 
the  Horse-market  in  Brussels.  On  the  2nd,  Villars,  the 
leader  in  the  Dalem  rising,  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  with 
three  others.  On  the  3rd,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
brought  in  a  carriage  from  Ghent  to  Brussels,  guarded 
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by  ten  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  On 
the  4th,  Alva  having,  as  he  solemnly  declared  before  God 
and  the  world,  examined  thoroughly  the  mass  of  documents 
appertaining  to  those  two  great  prosecutions,  which  had 
only  been  closed  three  days  before,  pronounced  sentence 
against  the  illustrious  prisoners.  The  sentence  against 
Egmont  declared  very  briefly  that  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
having  read  all  the  papers  and  evidence  in  the  case,  had 
found  the  Count  guilty  of  high  treason.  Therefore  the 
Duke  condemned  him  to  be  executed  by  the  sword  on 
the  following  day,  and  decreed  that  his  head  should  be 
placed  on  high  in  a  public  place,  there  to  remain  until  the 
Duke  should  otherwise  direct.  The  sentence  against  Count 
Horn  was  similar  in  language  and  purport. 

The  last  night  on  earth  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn 
was  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  June  they  were  led  to  the  scaffold.  Egmont 
went  first,  and  with  the  Bishop  of  Ypres  at  his  side  he 
walked  with  a  steady  step  the  short  distance  that  separated 
him  from  the  place  of  execution. 

On  his  way,  he  read  aloud  the  sixty-first  psalm  :  "  Hear 
my  cry,  O  God,  and  give  ear  unto  my  prayer  !  '  He 
seemed  to  have  selected  these  scriptural  passages  as  a 
proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  cruel  punishment  to  which  they  had  led 
him,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  as  deeply  rooted  and  as 
religious  a  sentiment  in  his  bosom  as  devotion  to  his  God. 
"  Thou  wilt  prolong  the  King's  life  ;  and  his  years  as 
many  generations.  He  shall  abide  before  God  for  ever  ! 
O  prepare  mercy  and  truth  which  may  preserve  him." 
Such  was  the  prayer  of  the  condemned  traitor  on  his  way 
to  the  block  ! 

His  last  words  were  those  with  which  so  many  have 
welcomed  the  stroke  that  ushered  them  into  the  life 
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immortal — "  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit  " — 
and  with  one  blow  the  executioner  severed  his  head  from 
his  shoulders.  His  body  was  covered  with  a  cloth  as  Count 
Horn  was  brought  to  share  his  fate.  With  the  same  words 
on  his  lips  he  submitted  his  neck  to  the  stroke,  and  the 
deed  of  darkness  was  complete.  Two  men,  whose  only 
crime  had  been  that  they  loved  their  country,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  faithless  monarch  they 
had  served  too  well,  and  to  the  insatiable  thirst  for  blood 
of  the  monster  who  loved  nothing  better  than  to  carry 
out  that  monarch's  foul  commands. 
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indecent  haste  with  which  the  execution  of 
Egmont  and  Horn  was  carried  out  was  very  largely 
owing  to  Alva's  rage  at  Louis  of  Nassau's  victory  at 
Heiliger-Lee,  and  his  anxiety  to  avenge  it.  Three  thousand 
of  his  best  troops  had  been  employed  at  Ghent  in  guarding 
the  two  counts,  for  he  felt  that  with  a  less  number  a  rescue 
might  be  attempted  at  any  time  by  their  countrymen. 
Now  these  troops  were  at  liberty,  and  Alva  lost  no  time 
in  marching  north  with  an  army  of  15,000  well-trained 
men,  besides  a  large  but  uncertain  number  of  less  dis- 
ciplined soldiery. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Duke,  Louis  concentrated  his 
whole  force  of  some  10,000  to  12,000  men  in  his  camp 
outside  the  walls  of  Groningen.  But  unfortunately 
Louis  could  not  trust  his  troops  ;  they  were  in  an  extremely 
mutinous  condition,  having  had  no  pay  for  weeks,  and 
having  at  the  same  time  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  plunder  after  the  battle  of  Heiliger-Lee  ;  they 
were  not  anxious  to  fight,  and  Alva  had  little  difficulty 
in  driving  them  from  their  position,  though  with  a  loss 
of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 

Louis  retired  to  Jemmingen,  a  small  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Ems  ;  and  here  he  posted  his  army  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Alva  in  a  position  from  which  all 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  river — where  a  battle  must 
result  in  either  victory  or  annihilation.  However  unwilling 
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his  troops  were  to  fight,  their  only  alternatives  were  to 
surrender,  which  meant  death  with  all  the  tortures  that 
Spanish  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  an  equally  certain 
death  by  drowning.  They  fought ;  but  this  time  a  more 
experienced  soldier  than  Aremberg  led  the  enemy.  Alva 
held  his  hand  until  the  critical  moment  arrived,  and  then 
delivered  a  blow  from  which  Louis's  forces  never  recovered. 
The  battle  degenerated  into  a  mere  massacre,  which  lasted 
for  two  days,  and  it  was  estimated  that  while  the  Spaniards 
lost  seven  of  their  men  seven  thousand  of  the  patriots  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  Count  Louis  himself  only  saved 
his  life  by  swimming  the  river ;  and,  after  various  adven- 
tures, he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  brother. 

During  all  these  triumphs  of  Alva,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  not  lost  his  self-possession.  One  after  another,  each 
of  his  bold,  skilfully  conceived  and  carefully  prepared 
plans  had  failed.  Villars  had  been  entirely  discomfited 
at  Dalem,  Cocqueville  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  Picardy, 
and  now  the  valiant  and  experienced  Louis  had  met  with 
an  entire  overthrow  in  Friesland.  The  brief  success  of  the 
patriots  at  Heiliger-Lee  had  been  washed  out  in  the  blood- 
torrents  of  Jemmingen.  Tyranny  was  more  triumphant, 
the  provinces  more  timidly  crouching  than  ever.  The 
friends  on  whom  William  of  Orange  relied  in  Germany, 
never  enthusiastic  in  his  cause,  although  many  of  them 
were  true-hearted  and  liberal,  now  grew  cold  and  anxious. 
For  months  his  most  faithful  and  affectionate  allies  had 
earnestly  expressed  their  opinion  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, his  best  course  was  to  sit  still  and  watch  the 
trend  of  events. 

But  the  Prince  knew  how  much  effect  his  sitting  still 
would  produce  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  He 
knew  that  the  more  impenetrable  the  darkness  now 
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gathering  over  that  land  of  doom  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life  to  defend,  the  more  urgently  was  he  forbidden 
to  turn  his  face  away  from  it  in  its  affliction. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  1568  Orange  crossed 
the  Meuse  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and,  with 
banners  flying,  drums  beating  and  trumpets  sounding, 
marched  into  Brabant.  Alva  was  encamped  near  Maes- 
tricht,  but  nothing  Orange  could  do  could  tempt  him  to 
fight.  The  Duke  knew  that  inaction  would  cause  his 
enemy's  army,  mostly  composed  of  German  mercenaries 
relying  for  their  pay  on  plunder,  to  melt  away  as  surely 
as  if  he  conquered  it ;  and  that  with  no  risk  to  himself, 
his  troops  or  his  reputation,  Orange's  step  in  crossing  the 
river  could  lead  to  no  good  result  for  the  patriots. 

The  campaign  lasted  little  more  than  a  month.  Twenty- 
nine  times  the  Prince  changed  his  encampment,  and  at 
every  move  the  Duke  was  still  behind  him,  as  close  and 
seemingly  as  impalpable  as  his  shadow.  Thrice  they  were 
within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  without  a  single  trench 
or  rampart  between  them.  The  country  people  refused 
the  Prince  supplies,  for  they  trembled  at  the  vengeance  of 
the  Governor.  Alva  had  caused  the  irons  to  be  removed 
from  all  the  mills,  so  that  not  a  bushel  of  corn  could  be 
ground  in  the  whole  province.  The  country  thus  afforded 
but  little  forage  for  the  30,000  soldiers  of  the  Prince. 
His  troops,  already  discontented,  were  clamorous  for 
pay  and  plunder.  During  one  mutinous  demonstration, 
the  Prince's  sword  was  shot  from  his  side,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  a  general  outbreak  was  suppressed. 
The  soldiery  were  maddened  and  tantalized  by  the  tactics 
of  Alva.  They  found  themselves  constantly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy,  who  seemed  to  court  a  battle  at  one 
moment,  and  to  vanish  like  a  phantom  at  the  next.  They 
felt  the  winter  approaching,  and  became  daily  more 
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dissatisfied  with  the  irritating  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  The  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  was 
incessant,  but  the  main  body  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  its  becoming  involved. 

One  important  action,  however,  in  which  Orange  lost 
3000  men,  took  place ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Prince's  army  dissolved,  as  Alva  had  foreseen,  and  the 
Prince  himself  retired  to  France. 

Thus,  triumphantly  for  Alva,  and  miserably  for  Orange, 
ended  the  campaign.  Thus  hopelessly  vanished  the  army 
to  which  so  many  proud  hopes  had  attached  themselves. 
Eight  thousand  men  had  been  slain  in  paltry  encounters, 
30,000  were  dispersed,  ncL  easily  to  be  again  collected. 
All  the  funds  which  the  Prince  could  command  had  been 
wasted  without  producing  a  result ;  for  the  present 
nothing  seemed  to  afford  a  ground  of  hope  for  the 
Netherlands. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  haughty,  and  now  appar- 
ently omnipotent,  Alva,  should  almost  assume  the  god. 
On  his  return  to  Brussels  he  instituted  a  succession  of 
triumphant  festivals.  The  people  were  called  upon  to 
rejoice  and  to  be  exceeding  glad,  to  strew  flowers  in  his 
path,  to  sing  Hosannas  in  the  praise  of  him  who  came  to 
them  covered  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  striven  in 
their  defence.  The  holiday  was  duly  celebrated  ;  houses, 
where  funeral  hatchments  for  murdered  inmates  had  been 
perpetually  suspended,  were  decked  with  garlands  ;  the 
bells,  which  had  hardly  once  omitted  their  daily  knell 
for  the  victims  of  an  incredible  cruelty,  now  rang  their 
merriest  peals  ;  and  in  the  very  square  where  so  lately 
Egmont  and  Horn,  besides  many  other  less  distinguished 
martyrs,  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  a  gay  tourna- 
ment was  held,  day  after  day,  with  all  the  insolent  pomp 
which  could  make  the  exhibition  most  galling. 
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But  even  these  demonstrations  of  hilarity  were  not 
sufficient.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  on  his  return  from  the 
battlefields  of  Brabant  and  Friesland,  reared  a  colossal 
statue  of  himself,  and  upon  its  pedestal  caused  these  lines 
to  be  engraved  :  "To  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
Duke  of  Alva,  Governor  of  Netherland  under  Philip 
the  Second,  for  having  extinguished  sedition,  chastised 
rebellion,  restored  religion,  secured  justice,  established 
peace  ;  to  the  King's  most  faithful  minister  this  monu- 
ment is  erected."  The  statue  was  colossal,  and  was 
placed  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Its  bronze  was  furnished 
by  the  cannon  captured  at  Jemmingen.  It  represented 
the  Duke  trampling  upon  a  prostrate  figure  with  two 
heads,  four  arms  and  one  body.  The  two  heads  were 
interpreted  by  some  to  represent  Egmont  and  Horn  ;  by 
others,  the  two  Nassaus,  William  and  Louis.  It  remained 
to  astonish  and  disgust  the  Netherlanders  until  it  was 
thrown  down  and  demolished  by  Alva's  successor, 
Requesens. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  Great  Flood  and  an    Heroic  Exploit 
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years  1569  and  1570  were  marked  by  the  same 
slaughtering  of  Protestants  by  Alva,  and  resistance 
seemed  almost  to  have  vanished.  Orange  and  his 
brother  Louis  were  again  exiles,  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Reformation  in  France,  but  ever  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opportunity  to  return  once  more  and  rouse  their  country 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  appeared  to  have  fallen. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  Duke's  return  to  Brussels 
from  Jemmingen  that  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  took  place.  Certain  vessels,  bearing 
roving  commissions  from  the  Prince  of  Conde,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France,  had  chased 
into  English  ports  some  merchantmen  coming  from  Spain 
with  supplies  of  money  for  the  Spanish  army  in  Nether- 
land.  The  trading  ships  remained  in  harbour,  not  daring 
to  leave  for  their  destination,  while  the  privateers  were 
ready  to  pounce  upon  them  should  they  put  to  sea.  The 
commanders  of  the  merchant  fleet  complained  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  who  laid  the  case  before 
the  Queen.  The  Queen  promised  redress,  but  almost  as 
soon  as  the  promise  had  been  made,  seized  upon  all  the 
money  in  the  vessels,  about  800,000  dollars,  and  appropri- 
ated the  whole  to  her  own  benefit. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  being  very  much  in  want  of  money, 
was  furious  when  informed  of  this  circumstance.  He 
immediately  despatched  a  special  embassy  to  the  Queen 
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of  England,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  preferring  to  send  a 
secret  commissioner  to  Spain  to  discuss  the  subject  there. 
The  wrath  of  Alva  was  not  appeased  by  this  contemptuous 
treatment.  Chagrined  at  the  loss  of  his  funds,  and  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  insult  to  his  envoys,  he  resorted  to 
a  high-handed  measure.  He  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  personal  arrest  of  every  Englishman  in  Nether- 
land,  and  the  seizure  of  every  article  of  property  which 
could  be  found  belonging  to  individuals  of  that  nation. 
The  Queen  retaliated  by  measures  of  the  same  severity 
against  Netherlanders  in  England.  The  Duke  followed  up 
his  first  proclamation  by  another  (31st  March  1569)  in 
which  the  grievance  was  detailed,  and  strict  non-intercourse 
with  England  enjoined. 

While  the  Queen  and  the  Viceroy  were  thus  exchanging 
blows,  the  real  sufferers  were,  of  course,  the  unfortunate 
Netherlanders.  Between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
of  Elizabeth's  rapacity  and  Alva's  arrogance,  the  poor 
remains  of  Flemish  prosperity  were  well-nigh  crushed  out 
of  existence.  Proclamations  and  commissions  followed 
hard  upon  each  other,  but  it  was  not  till  April  1573  that 
the  matter  was  definitely  arranged.  Before  that  day 
arrived,  the  commerce  of  Netherland  had  suffered,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  a  dead  loss  of  2,000,000  florins, 
not  a  stiver  of  which  was  ever  reimbursed  to  the  sufferers 
by  the  Spanish  Government. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1570,  still  another  and 
even  more  terrible  misfortune  fell  upon  Netherland.  It 
seemed  now  to  be  the  hand  of  God  which  smote  the  un- 
happy country,  already  so  tortured  by  the  cruelty  of  war. 
An  inundation,  more  tremendous  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  recorded  in  those  annals  so  prolific  in  such  catas- 
trophes, swept  the  whole  coast  from  Flanders  to  Friesland. 

A  continued  and  violent  gale  from  the  north-west  had 
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long  been  sweeping  the  Atlantic  waters  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  had  now  piled  them  upon  the  fragile  coasts  of 
the  provinces.  The  dikes,  tasked  beyond  their  strength, 
burst  in  every  direction.  The  cities  of  Flanders,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  were  suddenly  invaded  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  whole  narrow  peninsula  of 
North  Holland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swept 
away  for  ever.  Between  Amsterdam  and  Meyden,  the 
great  Diemer  dike  was  broken  through  in  twelve  places. 
The  Hand-bos,  a  bulwark  formed  of  oaken  piles,  fastened 
with  metal  clamps,  moored  with  iron  anchors,  and  secured 
by  gravel  and  granite,  was  snapped  to  pieces  like  pack- 
thread. The  "  Sleeper,"  a  dike  thus  called  because  it  was 
usually  left  in  repose  by  the  elements,  except  in  great 
emergencies,  alone  held  firm,  and  prevented  the  consum- 
mation of  the  catastrophe. 

Still,  the  ocean  poured  in  upon  the  land,  with  terrible 
fury.  Dordrecht,  Rotterdam  and  many  other  cities  were, 
for  a  time,  almost  submerged.  Along  the  coast,  fishing 
vessels,  and  even  larger  ships,  were  floated  up  into  the 
country,  where  they  entangled  themselves  in  groves  and 
orchards,  or  beat  to  pieces  the  roofs  and  walls  of  houses. 
The  destruction  of  life  and  property  was  enormous  through- 
out the  maritime  provinces,  but  in  Friesland  the  desolation 
was  complete.  There  nearly  all  the  dikes  and  sluices 
were  dashed  to  fragments  ;  the  country,  far  and  wide,  was 
converted  into  an  angry  sea ;  the  steeples  and  towers  of 
inland  cities  became  islands  of  the  ocean.  Thousands  of 
human  beings  were  swept  out  of  existence  in  a  few  hours  ; 
whole  districts  of  territory,  with  all  their  villages,  farms 
and  churches,  were  rent  from  their  places,  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  sometimes  to  be  lodged  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  sometimes  to  be  entirely  en- 
gulfed. Multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children,  of  horses, 
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oxen,  sheep,  and  every  domestic  animal,  were  struggling  in 
the  waves  in  all  directions.  Every  boat,  and  every  article 
which  could  serve  as  a  boat,  was  eagerly  seized  upon. 
Every  house  was  inundated ;  even  the  graveyards  gave 
up  their  dead.  The  living  infant  in  his  cradle,  and  the 
long-buried  corpse  in  his  coffin,  floated  side  by  side.  The 
ancient  Flood  seemed  about  to  be  renewed.  Everywhere, 
upon  the  tops  of  trees,  upon  the  steeples  of  churches, 
human  beings  were  clustered,  praying  to  God  for  mercy, 
and  to  their  fellow-men  for  assistance. 

As  the  storm  at  last  was  subsiding,  boats  began  to  ply 
in  every  direction,  saving  those  who  were  still  struggling 
in  the  water,  picking  fugitives  from  roofs  and  tree-tops, 
and  collecting  the  bodies  of  those  already  drowned. 
It  was  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  persons  were 
destroyed  in  the  province  of  Friesland  alone.  Through- 
out Netherland,  at  least  100,000  persons  perished, 
and  the  damage  done  to  property  was  almost  in- 
calculable. 

These  events  took  place  on  the  1st  and  2nd  November 
1570.  The  former  is  the  day  of  All  Saints,  and  the 
Spaniards  maintained  loudly  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
had  descended  upon  the  abode  of  heretics.  The  Nether- 
landers  looked  upon  the  catastrophe  as  ominous  of  still 
more  terrible  misfortunes  in  store  for  them.  They  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction  by  God  and  man.  An  overwhelm- 
ing tyranny  had  long  been  chafing  against  their  consti- 
tutional bulwarks,  only  to  sweep  over  them  at  last ;  and 
now  the  resistless  ocean,  impatient  of  man's  feeble  barriers, 
had  at  last  risen  to  reclaim  his  prey.  Nature,  as  if  dis- 
posed to  outdo  the  feeble  cruelty  of  man,  had  thus  wrought 
more  havoc  in  a  few  hours  than  bigotry,  however  active, 
could  effect  in  many  years. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  year  (1570)  an  incident 
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occurred,  illustrating  the  ferocious  courage  so  often 
engendered  in  civil  contests. 

On  the  western  verge  of  the  Isle  of  Bommel  stood  the 
castle  of  Lowestein.  One  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
December,  four  monks,  wearing  the  cowls  and  robes  of 
mendicant  Grey  Friars,  demanded  hospitality  at  the 
castle  gate.  They  were  at  once  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  commandant,  who  was  standing  by  the  fire,  con- 
versing with  his  wife.  The  foremost  monk,  approaching 
him,  asked  whether  the  castle  held  for  the  Duke  of  Alva 
or  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  castellan  replied  that  he 
recognized  no  prince  save  Philip,  King  of  Spain.  There- 
upon the  monk,  who  was  no  other  than  Herman  de  Ruyter, 
a  drover  by  trade,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange,  plucked 
a  pistol  from  beneath  his  robe,  and  shot  the  commandant 
through  the  head.  The  others,  taking  advantage  of  the 
sudden  panic,  overcame  all  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
feeble  garrison,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  introduced  into 
the  castle  some  twenty-five  men,  with  which  force  they 
diligently  set  themselves  to  fortify  the  place  and  secure 
themselves  in  its  possession.  A  larger  reinforcement, 
which  they  had  reckoned  upon,  was  detained  by  the  floods 
and  frosts,  which,  for  the  moment,  had  made  the  roads 
and  rivers  alike  impracticable. 

Don  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  governor  of  Bois  le  Due, 
on  hearing  the  news,  immediately  despatched  200 
soldiers,  who  were  joined  on  the  way  by  a  force  of 
volunteers,  with  orders  to  recover  the  fortress  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  castle,  strongly  defended  on  all  sides, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  take  by  assault  had  the  number 
of  the  besieged  been  at  all  adequate  to  its  defence.  As 
matters  stood,  however,  the  Spaniards,  by  battering  a 
breach  in  the  wall  with  their  cannon  on  the  first  day,  and 
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then  escalading  the  inner  works  with  remarkable  gallantry 
upon  the  second,  found  themselves  masters  of  the  place 
within  eight  and  forty  hours  of  their  first  appearance 
before  its  gates. 

Most  of  the  defenders  were  either  slain  or  captured  alive. 
De  Ruyter  alone  had  betaken  himself  to  an  inner  hall  of 
the  castle,  where  he  stood  at  bay  upon  the  threshold. 
Many  Spaniards,  one  after  another,  as  they  attempted  to 
kill  or  secure  him,  fell  before  his  sword  which  he  wielded 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  At  last,  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  retreated 
slowly  into  the  hall,  followed  by  many  of  his  antagonists. 
Here,  by  an  unexpected  movement,  he  applied  a  match 
to  a  train  of  powder  which  he  had  previously  laid  along 
the  floor  of  the  apartment.  The  explosion  was  instan- 
taneous. The  tower  where  the  contest  was  taking  place 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  De  Ruyter  with  his  enemies 
shared  a  common  doom  ! 

Portions  of  the  mangled  remains  of  this  heroic  but  fero- 
cious patriot  were  afterwards  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the 
tower,  and  with  impotent  malice  nailed  upon  the  gallows 
at  Bois  le  Due.  Of  his  surviving  companions,  some  were 
beheaded,  some  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  some  were  hung 
and  quartered — all  were  executed. 
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The  Beggars  of  the  Sea 

BEFORE   Orange  left  for  France  in  1568  he  had 
issued  commissions   to  various  seafaring  persons 
empowering  them  to  cruise  against  Spanish  com- 
merce. 

The  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  as  these  privateersmen  de- 
signated themselves,  soon  acquired  as  terrible  a  name  as 
the  Wild  Beggars,  or  the  Forest  Beggars  ;  but  the  Prince, 
having  the  greatest  faith  in  the  important  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  deeds  of  these  rovers,  had  faithfully  set 
himself  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  prevalent 
among  them  after  his  return  to  Germany  in  the  autumn  of 
1569.  Strict  orders  were  issued  by  Orange,  forbidding  all 
hostile  measures  against  the  Emperor  or  any  of  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  ;  against  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  or 
any  potentates  who  were  protectors  of  the  true  Christian 
religion.  The  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  adherents  were  de- 
signated as  the  only  lawful  antagonists. 

The  Prince,  moreover,  gave  minute  instructions  as  to 
the  discipline  to  be  observed  in  his  fleet.  The  articles  of 
war  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Each  commander  was  to 
maintain  a  minister  on  board  his  ship,  who  was  to  preach 
God's  Word,  and  to  preserve  Christian  piety  among  the 
crew.  No  one  was  to  exercise  any  command  save  native 
Netherlanders,  unless  expressly  commissioned  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  All  prizes  were  to  be  divided  and 
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distributed  by  a  prescribed  rule.  No  persons  were  to  be 
received  on  board,  either  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  but  "  folk 
of  good  name  and  fame."  No  man  who  had  ever  been 
convicted  of  crime  was  to  be  admitted. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  in  the  organization  of 
that  infant  navy  which,  in  course  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries,  was  to  achieve  so  many  triumphs,  and  to  which 
a  powerful  and  adventurous  mercantile  marine  had 
already  led  the  way.  "  Of  their  ships,"  said  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  "  the  Hollanders  make  houses,  of  their  houses 
schools.  Here  they  are  born,  here  educated,  here  they 
learn  their  profession.  Their  sailors  flying  from  one  pole 
to  the  other,  practising  their  art  wherever  the  sun  dis- 
plays itself  to  mortals,  become  so  skilful  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any  nation 
in  the  civilized  world." 

Cheated  of  half  their  birthright  by  nature,  and  now 
driven  forth  from  their  narrow  isthmus  by  tyranny,  the 
exiled  Hollanders  took  to  the  ocean.  Every  ruined  mer- 
chant, every  banished  lord,  every  reckless  mariner,  could, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  supplied  with  a  vessel  and 
crew  at  some  northern  port,  under  colour  of  cruising 
against  the  Viceroy's  government.  Nor  was  this  motive 
simply  a  pretext.  To  make  war  upon  Alva  was  the  leading 
object  of  all  these  freebooters,  and  they  were  usually 
furnished  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  letters  of  marque 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Prince,  as  we  have  seen,  did  his  utmost  to  control 
and  correct  the  evil  which  inevitably  grew  out  of  the  horrors 
of  the  time.  His  admiral,  William  de  la  Marck,  was, 
however,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  lofty  purposes 
of  his  superior.  A  wild,  sanguinary,  licentious  noble, 
wearing  his  hair  and  beard  unshorn,  according  to  ancient 
Batavian  custom,  until  the  death  of  his  relative,  Egmont, 
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should  have  been  avenged,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,  this  hirsute  and  savage  corsair 
seemed  an  embodiment  of  vengeance.  He  had  sworn  to 
wreak  upon  Alva  and  upon  Popery  the  deep  revenge  owed 
to  them  by  the  Netherland  nobility ;  and  in  the  cruelties 
afterwards  practised  by  him  upon  monks  and  priests,  the 
Council  of  Blood  learned  that  their  example  had  made  at 
least  one  ripe  scholar  among  the  rebels.  He  was  lying,  at 
this  epoch,  with  his  fleet  on  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
from  which  advantageous  position  he  was  now  to  be  ejected 
in  a  summary  manner. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  (referred  to  in  our  last  chapter)  had  already 
assumed  an  amicable  tone,  and  were  fast  ripening  to  an 
adjustment.  It  lay  by  no  means  in  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land's disposition  to  involve  herself  just  now  in  a  war  with 
Philip,  and  it  was  urged  upon  her  Government  by  Alva's 
commissioners  that  the  continued  countenance  afforded 
by  the  English  people  to  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  that  result.  In  the  latter  days  of  March 
1572,  therefore,  a  sentence  of  virtual  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  De  la  Marck  and  his  rovers.  A  per- 
emptory order  of  Elizabeth  forbade  any  of  her  sub]ects 
to  supply  them  with  meat,  bread  or  beer.  The  command 
being  strictly  complied  with,  their  further  stay  was  ren- 
dered impossible. 

Twenty-four  vessels,  with  300  or  400  men,  com- 
manded by  De  la  Marck,  Treslong,  Adam  van  Haren, 
Brand,  and  other  distinguished  seamen,  accordingly  set 
sail  from  Dover  in  the  very  last  days  of  March.  Being 
almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  these  adventurers  were 
naturally  anxious  to  supply  themselves  with  food  with- 
out delay.  They  determined  to  make  a  sudden  foray 
upon  the  coasts  of  North  Holland,  and  accordingly 
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steered  for  Enkhuizen,  both  because  it  was  a  rich  seaport 
and  because  it  contained  many  secret  partisans  of  the 
Prince. 

On  Palm  Sunday  they  captured  two  Spanish  merchant- 
men. Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  wind  becoming 
contrary,  they  were  unable  to  double  the  Helder  or 
the  Texel ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  April,  having 
abandoned  their  original  intention,  they  dropped  down 
toward  Zealand,  and  entered  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
river  Meuse. 

Between  the  town  of  Brill,  upon  the  southern  lip  of  this 
estuary,  and  Maaslandsluis,  about  half-a-league  distant, 
upon  the  opposite  side,  the  squadron  suddenly  appeared  at 
about  two  o'clock  of  an  April  afternoon,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  places.  It 
seemed  too  large  a  fleet  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  trading 
vessels,  nor  did  they  appear  to  be  Spanish  ships.  Peter 
Koppelstok,  a  sagacious  ferryman,  informed  the  passengers 
whom  he  happened  to  be  conveying  across  the  river  that 
the  strangers  were  evidently  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea.  The 
dreaded  name  filled  his  hearers  with  consternation,  and 
being  duly  landed,  they  hastened  to  spread  the  news  of  the 
impending  invasion,  and  to  prepare  for  defence  or  flight ; 
while  the  stout  ferryman,  who  was  secretly  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  rowed  boldly  out  to  inquire  the  destina- 
tion and  purposes  of  the  fleet. 

The  vessel  which  he  first  hailed  was  that  commanded 
by  William  de  Blois,  Seigneur  of  Treslong,  one  of  the  most 
famous  rebels  on  the  ocean,  who  had  always  been  well 
known  in  Brill,  where  his  father  had  been  governor  for  the 
King.  He  at  once  recognized  Koppelstok,  and  hastened 
with  him  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  assuring  De  la 
Marck  that  the  ferryman  was  exactly  the  man  for  their 
purpose.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  landing 
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should  be  effected,  for  the  people  were  without  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Treslong,  therefore,  who  was  really  the  hero  of  this 
memorable  adventure,  persuaded  De  la  Marck  to  send  a 
message  to  the  city  of  Brill,  demanding  its  surrender. 
He  gave  his  signet  ring  to  Koppelstok,  and  ordered  him, 
thus  accredited  as  an  envoy,  to  carry  their  summons  to  the 
town.  Koppelstok,  nothing  loath,  instantly  rowed  ashore, 
pushed  through  the  crowd  of  inhabitants,  who  overwhelmed 
him  with  questions,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  town- 
house  before  the  assembled  magistrates.  He  informed 
them  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  and 
by  Treslong,  who  was  well  known  to  them,  to  demand  that 
two  commissioners  should  be  sent  out  on  the  part  of  the 
city  to  confer  with  the  patriots.  He  was  bidden,  he  said, 
to  give  assurance  that  the  deputies  would  be  courteously 
treated.  The  only  object  of  those  who  had  sent  him  was 
to  free  the  land  from  the  tyranny  of  Alva  and  his  Spaniards. 

Hereupon  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrates  how  large 
a  force  De  la  Marck  had  under  his  command.  To  this 
question  the  ferryman  carelessly  replied,  that  there  might 
be  some  five  thousand  in  all.  This  enormous  falsehood 
produced  its  effect  upon  the  magistrates.  There  was  now 
no  longer  any  inclination  to  resist  the  invaders  ;  the  only 
question  discussed  being  whether  to  treat  with  them  or  to 
fly.  On  the  whole,  it  was  decided  to  do  both  ! 

With  some  difficulty,  two  deputies  were  found  sufficiently 
valiant  to  go  forth  to  negotiate  with  the  Beggars,  while  in 
their  absence  most  of  the  leading  burghers  and  function- 
aries made  their  preparations  for  flight.  The  envoys  were 
assured  by  De  la  Marck  and  Treslong  that  no  injury  was 
intended  to  the  citizens  or  to  private  property,  but  that  the 
overthrow  of  Alva's  Government  was  to  be  instantly  ac- 
complished. Two  hours  were  given  to  the  magistrates 
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in  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  surrender 
the  town,  and  accept  the  authority  of  De  la  Marck  as 
Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  employed  the 
two  hours  thus  granted  in  making  an  ignominious  escape, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  townspeople. 
When  the  invaders,  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  term, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  found  that  the 
panic  created  by  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  had  been  so 
extensive  that  hardly  fifty  citizens  remained  in  the  town. 
The  rest  had  all  escaped,  with  as  much  property  as  they 
could  carry  away. 

The  Admiral,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
lawful  stadtholder  of  Philip,  took  formal  possession  of  an 
almost  deserted  city.  No  indignity  was  offered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  either  sex,  but  as  soon  as  the  conquerors 
were  fairly  established  in  the  best  houses  of  the  place,  the 
inclination  to  plunder  the  churches  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  The  altars  and  images  were  all  destroyed, 
the  rich  furniture  and  gorgeous  vestments  appropriated 
to  private  use.  Adam  van  Haren  appeared  on  his  vessel's 
deck  attired  in  a  magnificent  chasuble  ;  Treslong  thence- 
forth used  no  drinking  cups  in  his  cabin  save  the  golden 
chalices  of  the  sacrament ;  and,  unfortunately,  their  hatred 
to  Popery  was  not  confined  to  such  demonstrations. 
Thirteen  unfortunate  monks  and  priests,  who  had  been 
unable  to  effect  their  escape,  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  whence  they  were  taken  a  few  days  later,  by  order  of 
the  ferocious  Admiral,  and  executed  under  circumstances 
of  great  barbarity. 

The  news  of  this  important  exploit  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  Alva  had  certainly  not  expected  such  a  result 
from  the  ready  compliance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  his 
request.  His  rage  was  excessive  ;  and  the  triumph  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  detested,  propor- 
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tionably  great.  The  punsters  of  Brussels  were  sure  not  to 
let  such  an  opportunity  escape  them,  for  the  name  of  the 
captured  town  was  susceptible  of  a  quibble,  and  the  event 
had  taken  place  upon  All  Fools'  Day. 

"  On  April  Fools'  Day, 
Duke  Alva's  spectacles  were  stolen  away  " 

became  a  popular  couplet.  The  word  spectacles,  in  Flem- 
ish, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  suddenly  surprised  city, 
being  Brill,  this  allusion  to  the  Duke's  loss  and  implied 
purblindness  was  not  destitute  of  ingenuity.  A  caricature, 
too,  was  extensively  circulated,  representing  De  la  Marck 
stealing  the  Duke's  spectacles  from  his  nose,  while  the 
Governor  was  supposed  to  be  uttering  his  habitual 
expression  whenever  any  intelligence  of  importance  was 
brought  to  him  :  No  es  nada,  no  es  nada — 'Tis  nothing, 
'tis  nothing. 

The  Duke,  however,  lost  not  an  instant  in  attempting 
to  repair  the  disaster.  Count  Bossu,  who  had  acted  as 
Stadtholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  under  Alva's  author- 
ity, since  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  resigned  that  office, 
was  ordered  at  once  to  recover  the  conquered  seaport,  if 
possible. 

Hastily  gathering  a  force  of  some  ten  companies,  the 
Count  approached  the  town  upon  Easter  Day,  and  sent  a 
summons  to  the  rebel  force  to  surrender.  The  patriots, 
being  very  few  in  number,  were  at  first  afraid  to  venture 
outside  the  gates  to  attack  the  much  superior  force  of  their 
invaders.  A  carpenter,  however,  who  belonged  to  the 
city,  but  had  long  been  a  partisan  of  Orange,  dashed  into 
the  water  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  and  swimming  to  the 
Niewland  sluice,  hacked  it  open  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes. 
The  sea  poured  in  at  once,  making  the  approach  to  the 
city  upon  the  north  side  impossible.  Bossu  then  led  his 
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Spaniards  along  the  Niewland  dike  to  the  southern  gate, 
where  they  were  received  with  a  warm  discharge  of 
artillery,  which  completely  staggered  them.  Meantime, 
Treslong  and  Robol  had,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  rowed 
out  to  the  ships  which  had  brought  the  enemy  to  the 
island  on  which  the  town  of  Brill  was  situated,  cut  some 
adrift,  and  set  others  on  fire.  The  Spaniards  at  the  south- 
ern gate  caught  sight  of  their  blazing  vessels,  saw  the  sea 
rapidly  rising  over  the  dike,  became  panic-struck  at  being 
thus  enclosed  between  fire  and  water,  and  dashed  off  in 
precipitate  retreat  along  the  slippery  causeway  and  through 
the  slimy  and  turbid  waters,  which  were  fast  threatening 
to  overwhelm  them.  Many  were  drowned  or  smothered  in 
their  flight,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  force  effected 
their  escape  in  the  vessels  which  still  remained  within 
reach. 

This  danger  averted,  Admiral  de  la  Marck  summoned  all 
the  inhabitants,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  returned 
to  the  town  after  the  capture  had  been  fairly  established, 
and  required  them,  as  well  as  all  the  population  of  the 
island,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  stadtholder  for  his  Majesty. 

The  important  town  of  Flushing,  on  the  Isle  of  Wal- 
cheren,  was  the  first  to  vibrate  with  the  patriotic  impulse 
given  by  the  success  at  Brill.  With  little  difficulty,  the 
burghers  drove  the  Spanish  garrison  from  the  city ;  and 
when,  later  in  the  day,  a  considerable  reinforcement 
arrived  by  sea,  a  half -drunken,  half-witted  fellow  in  the 
crowd  valiantly  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  pot  of 
beer,  to  ascend  the  ramparts  and  discharge  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  artillery  at  the  Spanish  ships.  The  offer  was 
accepted  ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  the  shots  thus  fired  by  a 
lunatic's  hand  put  the  invading  ships  to  flight.  A  sudden 
panic  seized  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  fleet  stood  away  at 
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once  in  the  direction  of  Midddburg,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight  ! 

The  party  at  Flushing,  however,  was  not  so  strong  in 
soldiers  as  in  spirit.  As  their  next  step,  therefore,  they 
sent  off  emissaries  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  Admiral 
De  la  Marck  at  Brill.  Finding  that  they  were  willing  to 
provide  arms  and  ammunition.  De  la  Marck  readily  con- 
sented to  send  a  detachment.  200  in  number,  in  three 
small  vessels,  which  set  sail  accordingly  from  Brill  for 
Flushing  :  and  a  wild  crew  they  were,  of  reckless  ad- 
venturers, under  command  of  the  bold  Treslong. 

The  expedition  seemed  a  fierce  but  whimsical  mas- 
querade. Every  man  in  the  little  fleet  was  attired  in  the 
gorgeous  vestments  of  the  plundered  churches,  in  gold- 
embroidered  cassocks,  glittering  mass-garments,  or  the 
more  sombre  cowls  and  robes  of  Capuchin  friars.  So  sped 
the  early  standard-bearers  of  that  ferocious  liberty  which 
had  sprung  from  the  fires  in  which  all  else  for  which  men 
cherish  their  fatherland  had  been  consumed.  So  swept 
that  resolute  but  fantastic  band  along  the  placid  estuaries 
of  Zealand,  waking  the  stagnant  waters  with  their  wild 
beggar  songs  and  cries  of  vengeance  ! 

That  vengeance  soon  found  a  distinguished  object. 
Pacheco.  the  chief  engineer  of  Alva.  who  had  accompanied 
the  Duke  in  his  march  from  Italy  and  had  since  earned 
a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  architect  of  the  Antwerp 
citadel,  had  Just  been  despatched  in  haste  to  Flushing  at 
the  head  of  the  men  who  were  to  complete  the  fortress. 
Too  late  for  his  work,  too  soon  for  his  safetv.  the  ill-fated 
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engineer  had  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  with 
Treslong  and  his  crew.  He  had  stepped  on  shore,  entirely 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened,  expecting  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  chief  commandant  of  the  place, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  bv  an  indignant  and  threat- 
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ening  mob.  The  unfortunate  Italian  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged  upon  the  very  day  of  his  arrival. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Pacheco  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disgraceful  death  designed  for  him.  He 
protested  loudly  that  he  came  of  a  house  as  noble  as  that 
of  Egmont  or  Horn,  and  was  entitled  to  as  honourable  an 
execution  as  theirs  had  been.  "  The  sword  !  the  sword  !  " 
he  frantically  exclaimed,  as  he  struggled  with  those  who 
guarded  him.  His  language  was  not  understood,  but 
the  names  of  Egmont  and  Horn  inflamed  still  more  highly 
the  rage  of  the  rabble,  while  his  cry  for  the  sword  was 
falsely  interpreted  by  a  rude  fellow  who  had  happened  to 
possess  himself  of  Pacheco's  rapier,  at  his  capture,  and 
who  now  paraded  himself  with  it  at  the  gallows'  foot. 
'  Never  fear  for  your  sword,  Sefior,"  cried  this  ruffian  ; 
"  your  sword  is  safe  enough,  and  in  good  hands.  Up  the 
ladder  with  you,  Sefior  ;  you  have  no  further  use  for  your 
sword." 

Pacheco,  thus  outraged,  submitted  to  his  fate.  He 
mounted  the  ladder  with  a  steady  step,  and  was  hanged 
between  two  other  Spanish  officers.  So  perished  miserably 
a  brave  soldier,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers of  his  time  ;  a  man  whose  character  and  accom- 
plishments had  certainly  merited  for  him  a  better  fate. 
But  while  we  stigmatize,  as  it  deserves,  the  atrocious  con- 
duct of  a  few  Netherland  partisans,  we  should  remember 
who  first  unchained  the  demon  of  international  hatred  in 
this  unhappy  land ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
the  great  leader  of  the  revolt,  by  word,  proclamation, 
example,  by  entreaties,  threats  and  condign  punishment, 
constantly  rebuked,  and  to  a  certain  extent  restrained, 
the  sanguinary  spirit  by  which  some  of  his  followers  dis- 
graced the  noble  cause  which  they  had  espoused. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

The  Siege  of  Mons 
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"^HE  gallant  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  had  accompanied 
his  brother  in  his  unavailing  march  into  Nether- 
land,  was  still  burning  to  avenge  his  defeat  at 
Jemmingen,  and  he  pitched  on  Mons  as  the  scene  of  his 
next  exploit.  Mons  was  an  important  town  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  situate  in  a  fertile,  undulating  and  beauti-' 
ful  country,  and  protected  by  lofty  walls,  a  triple  moat, 
and  a  strong  citadel.  It  was  far  too  strong  for  him  to  cap- 
ture by  force,  except  with  a  large  number  of  men  and  after 
a  long  siege,  so  he  wisely  resolved  to  resort  to  strategy. 

On  the  23rd  May  1572,  one  of  his  spies  named  Oliver, 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  Mons  with  three  waggons,  osten- 
sibly containing  merchandise,  but  in  reality  laden  with 
arquebuses  and  other  weapons  ;  these  were  distributed 
secretly  among  confederates  whom  Oliver  had  previously 
made  sure  of,  and  later  in  the  day  Count  Louis  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  500  horsemen  and 
1000  foot  soldiers.  He  hid  his  little  army  in  a  thick  forest 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  that  night  twelve  of  his 
most  trusty  and  daring  followers  were  sent  into  the 
town  disguised  as  wine-merchants. 

They  made  their  way  to  one  of  the  principal  inns, 
ordered  supper,  and  called  the  landlord  down  for  a  chat. 
In  those  days  many  of  the  Netherland  towns  were  like 
independent  commonwealths  in  many  ways,  and  Mons  was 
one  which  collected  its  own  taxes  and  imposed  duties  on 
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various  articles  coming  into  the  town,  of  which  wine  was 
one.  So  these  false  and  plausible  wine-merchants  pre- 
tended to  take  the  landlord  into  their  confidence,  and  told 
him  that  outside  the  city  they  had  several  casks  of  wine 
which  they  wanted  to  smuggle  in  before  sunrise. 

"  What  time  do  your  gates  open  ?  ':I  said  the  leader, 
promising  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  have  a  present 
of  some  of  their  duty-free  wine. 

"  Four  o'clock  is  the  usual  hour,"  replied  the  landlord, 
who  was  quite  willing  to  help  them ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
with  a  wink,  "  give  the  warder  something  for  himself  and 
he  will  let  you  in  at  any  time  you  like." 

The  twelve  wine-merchants  finished  their  supper,  paid 
their  reckoning,  and  rode  back  to  camp  well  satisfied  with 
the  information  they  had  secured. 

The  next  morning  they  were  back  again,  hammering  on 
the  gate  for  admittance,  long  before  the  regular  time  for 
opening.  Their  host  of  the  night  before  had  not  deceived 
them,  for  the  warder's  grumblings  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  promise  of  a  handsome  drink-penny,  and  they  were 
admitted  without  much  delay.  No  sooner  were  the  bolts 
drawn,  however,  than  the  faithless  warder  was  paid  in  a 
way  that  he  little  expected  ;  one  stroke  with  a  sword  laid 
him  dead  in  the  street,  and  over  his  prostrate  body  galloped 
fifty  dragoons,  with  Count  Louis  himself  at  their  head. 

Through  the  streets  of  the  sleeping  city,  grey  with  the 
dim  light  of  a  spring  dawn,  they  rode,  awakening  the 
inhabitants  with  shouts  of  "  Orange  !  Liberty  !  The 
town  is  ours  !  '  "  The  Prince  is  coming  !  '  "  Down  with 
the  Spaniards  ! '  "  Down  with  the  murderous  Alva  ! ' 
They  made  as  much  noise  as  if  they  had  been  at  least 
a  thousand  strong ! 

Meantime,  however,  the  streets  remained  empty,  not  one 
of  their  secret  confederates  showing  himself.     Fifty  men 
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could  surprise,  but  could  hardly  keep  possession  of  the 
city.  The  Count  began  to  suspect  a  trap.  As  daylight  ap- 
proached, the  alarm  spread  ;  the  position  of  the  little  band 
was  critical.  In  his  impetuosity  Louis  had  far  outstripped 
his  army ;  but  it  had  been  told  to  follow  hard  upon  his 
footsteps,  and  he  was  astonished  that  its  arrival  was 
so  long  delayed.  The  suspense  becoming  intolerable,  he 
rode  out  of  the  city  to  look  for  his  soldiers,  and  at  last 
found  them  wandering  in  the  woods,  where  they  had  lost 
their  way.  Ordering  each  horseman  to  take  a  foot  soldier 
on  the  crupper  behind  him,  he  led  them  rapidly  back  to 
Mons.  As  they  reached  the  gates  they  found  themselves 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  too  late  ;  their  sympa- 
thizers in  the  town  had  not  come  forth  ;  the  citizens  had 
been  aroused  ;  the  gates  were  all  fast  but  one — and  there 
the  porter  was  quarrelling  with  a  French  soldier  about  an 
arquebus.  The  drawbridge  across  the  moat  was  at  the 
moment  rising ;  the  last  entrance  was  closing,  when  Guitoy 
de  Chaumont,  a  French  officer  mounted  on  a  light  Spanish 
barb,  sprang  upon  the  bridge  as  it  rose.  His  weight 
caused  it  to  sink  again,  the  gate  was  forced,  and  Louis  with 
all  his  men  rode  triumphantly  into  the  town. 

Count  Louis  had  taken  the  city.  He  had  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  people  to  declare  for  Orange,  and  within 
a  few  days  his  force  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
four  or  five  thousand  French  Protestants,  who  willingly 
came  to  help  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Nether- 
land.  Louis  knew  that  a  siege  was  bound  to  follow  ;  but 
he  felt  able  to  hold  the  town  until  his  brother  could  come 
to  his  relief,  and  then  they  would  join  forces  and  together 
expel  the  hated  Spaniard  from  the  country  for  ever. 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Alva  suddenly  found  himself  exposed 
to  a  tempest  of  revolution.  One  thunderbolt  after  another 
seemed  descending  around  him  in  breathless  succession. 
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Brill  and  Flushing  had  been  already  lost ;  the  Beggars  of 
the  Sea  had  gone  on  to  Middelburg,  which  was  so  closely 
invested  that  its  fall  seemed  imminent,  and  with  it  would 
go  the  whole  island  of  Walcheren,  the  key  to  all  Nether- 
land.  One  morning  he  heard  of  a  revolt  at  Enkhuizen  ; 
two  hours  later  came  the  news  of  the  Valenciennes  rebellion, 
and  next  day  the  astonishing  story  of  the  capture  of  Mons. 
One  disaster  followed  hard  upon  another.  He  could  have 
sworn  that  the  detested  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  had  dealt 
this  last  and  most  fatal  stroke,  was  at  the  moment  in  Paris, 
safely  watched  by  government  emissaries  ;  and  now  he 
had,  as  it  were,  suddenly  started  out  of  the  earth,  to  deprive 
him  of  this  important  city,  and  to  lay  bare  the  whole  fron- 
tier to  the  treacherous  attacks  of  faithless  France. 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  thus  thickening  around 
him,  the  Duke  preserved  his  courage,  if  not  his  temper. 
He  forthwith  despatched  his  son,  Don  Frederic,  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Mons,  and  earnestly  set  about  raising 
large  reinforcements  to  his  army.  Don  Frederic  took 
possession,  without  much  opposition,  of  the  Bethlehem 
cloister  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  with 
four  thousand  troops  began  the  investment  in  due  form. 

The  first  step  that  Louis  took  when  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  Mons  was  to  send  Count  Genlis,  a  French 
officer  who  was  with  him,  to  France  for  more  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  siege  had 
already  lasted  nearly  two  months,  the  news  trickled 
through  the  enemy's  lines  that  Genlis  was  within  six 
miles  of  the  town  with  10,000  Huguenots  at  his  back. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  defending  force  when  they 
learned  that  help  was  so  near.  But  alas  for  human  hopes  ! 
The  Spaniards  met  the  Huguenots,  and  not  more  than  a 
hundred  soldiers  succeeded  in  making  their  entrance 
into  Mons  ;  the  rest  of  the  host  fell  before  Don  Frederic's 
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swords,  or  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Genlis  himself  was  captured,  and  after  having  remained 
a  prisoner  for  sixteen  months  was  secretly  strangled  in  the 
castle  of  Antwerp  by  command  of  Alva. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  once  more 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  about  25,000  men,  and  as  he 
marched  through  Netherland  city  after  city  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Never  before  had  the  cause  seemed  so 
prosperous,  the  hopes  of  the  patriot  party  had  never  been 
higher,  and  the  day  of  their  deliverance  from  "  those 
Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain  "  at  last 
seemed  to  be  at  hand. 

And  this  was  the  time  that  Fate  chose  to  deal  her  heaviest 
blow  at  the  cause  of  Freedom  ;  in  one  day  the  work  of 
years  was  undone,  and  the  same  command  that  drenched 
the  streets  of  France  with  blood,  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day, 
1572,  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  Netherland  Protestants  to 
the  ground,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Mons,  and  doomed 
to  failure  the  latest  campaign  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ! 

When  the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
reached  the  besieged  city,  the  joy  of  the  Spanish  camp  was 
unbounded.  It  was  as  if  the  only  bulwark  between  the 
Netherland  rebels  and  total  destruction  had  been  suddenly 
withdrawn.  With  anthems  in  Saint  Gudule,  with  bonfires, 
festive  illuminations,  roaring  artillery,  with  trumpets  also, 
and  with  shawms,  was  the  glorious  holiday  celebrated  in 
court  and  camp,  in  honour  of  the  vast  murder  committed 
by  the  Most  Christian  King  upon  his  Christian  subjects  ; 
nor  was  a  moment  lost  in  apprising  the  Huguenot  soldiers 
shut  up  with  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  beleaguered  city  of 
the  great  catastrophe  which  was  to  render  all  their  valour 
fruitless. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  arrived  outside  Mons  at  the  end  of  August.  By 
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that  time  the  besieging  army  had  grown  considerably 
larger  ;  and  encamped  with  Don  Frederic  were  the  Duke 
of  Alva  himself,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  and  the  warlike 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  So  long  as  they  remained  in  their 
impregnable  camp  it  was  impossible  to  attack  them  or 
to  throw  reinforcements  into  Mons ;  it  was  William's 
intention,  therefore,  to  force  a  battle,  which  Alva  was 
as  detemined  as  ever  to  avoid. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  inevitable.  On  the  night 
of  the  llth  and  12th,  Don  Frederic  hazarded  an  assault 
upon  the  Prince's  camp,  which  proved  eminently  success- 
ful, and  nearly  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Prince  him- 
self. A  chosen  band  of  six  hundred  arquebusiers,  with 
their  shirts  outside  their  armour,  so  that  they  might 
recognize  each  other  in  the  darkness,  were  led  within  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  The  sentinels  were  cut  down,  the  whole 
army  surprised  and  for  a  moment  powerless,  while  for 
two  hours  long,  from  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
three,  the  Spaniards  butchered  their  foes,  hardly  aroused 
from  their  sleep,  ignorant  by  how  small  a  force  they  had 
been  thus  suddenly  surprised,  and  unable  in  the  confusion 
to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe. 

The  boldest  made  at  once  for  the  Prince's  tent.  His 
guards  and  himself  were  in  profound  sleep,  but  a  small 
spaniel  who  always  passed  the  night  upon  his  bed  was  a 
more  faithful  sentinel.  The  creature  sprang  forward, 
barking  furiously  at  the  sound  of  hostile  footsteps,  and 
scratching  his  master's  face  with  his  paws.  There  was 
but  just  time  for  the  Prince  to  mount  a  horse  which  was 
ready  saddled,  and  to  effect  his  escape  through  the  dark- 
ness, before  his  enemies  sprang  into  the  tent.  His  servants 
were  cut  down,  his  master  of  the  horse  and  two  of  his 
secretaries  who  gained  their  saddles  a  moment  too  late, 
all  lost  their  lives  ;  and  but  for  the  little  dog's  watchful- 
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ness,  William  of  Orange,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole 
weight  of  his  country's  fortunes  depended,  would  have 
been  led  within  a  week  to  an  ignominious  death.  To  his 
dying  day,  the  Prince  ever  afterwards  kept  a  spaniel  of 
the  same  race  in  his  bed-chamber. 

The  midnight  slaughter  still  continued,  but  the  Span- 
iards, in  their  fury,  set  fire  to  the  tents.  The  glare  of  the 
conflagration  showed  the  Orangists  by  how  paltry  a  force 
they  had  been  surprised  ;  but  before  they  could  rally, 
the  arquebusiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  at  least  killed 
his  man,  retired.  Six  hundred  of  the  Prince's  troops  had 
been  put  to  the  sword,  while  many  others  were  burned  in 
their  beds,  or  drowned  in  the  little  rivulet  which  flowed 
outside  their  camp.  Only  sixty  Spaniards  lost  their  lives. 

This  disaster  did  not  alter  the  plans  of  the  Prince,  for 
those  plans  had  already  been  frustrated.  With  a  heavy 
heart  he  left  the  chivalrous  Louis  besieged  in  the  city 
which  he  had  so  gallantly  captured,  and  took  his  way 
across  the  Meuse  toward  the  Rhine.  A  furious  mutiny 
broke  out  among  his  troops.  His  life  was,  with  difficulty, 
saved  from  the  brutal  soldiery — infuriated  at  his  inability 
to  pay  them — by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  who  still 
regarded  him  with  veneration  and  affection.  Crossing 
the  Rhine  at  Orsoy,  he  disbanded  his  army  and  betook 
himself,  almost  alone,  to  Holland. 

Yet  even  in  this  hour  of  distress  and  defeat,  the  Prince 
seemed  more  heroic  than  many  a  conqueror  in  his  day  of 
triumph.  With  all  his  hopes  blasted,  with  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  country's  fortunes  shattered,  he  never  lost  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  nor  his  unfaltering  trust  in  God.  All 
the  cities  which,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  so  eagerly 
raised  his  standard,  fell  off  at  once.  He  went  to  Holland, 
the  only  province  which  remained  true,  and  which  still 
looked  up  to  him  as  its  saviour,  but  he  went  thither 
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expecting  and  prepared  to  perish.  "  There  I  will  make 
my  sepulchre,"  was  his  simple  and  sublime  expression  in 
a  private  letter  to  his  brother. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Louis  lay  confined  to  his  couch  with 
a  burning  fever.  His  soldiers  refused  any  longer  to  hold 
the  city ;  Alva  offered  most  honourable  conditions,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Count  to  make  longer  resistance. 

On  the  19th  September,  accordingly,  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  signed  ;  the  town  was  given  over  to  Alva  ;  all 
the  soldiers  were  to  go  out  with  their  weapons  and  property, 
and  those  of  the  townspeople  who  had  borne  arms  against 
his  Majesty,  and  all  who  still  held  to  the  Reformed  religion, 
were  to  retire  with  them. 

Count  Louis,  rising  from  his  sick-bed,  paid  his  respects 
in  person  to  the  victorious  generals,  at  their  request. 
He  was  received  in  Alva's  camp  with  an  extraordinary 
show  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Coeli  overwhelmed  him  with  courtesies,  while  Don  Frederic 
assured  him,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  Spanish  compli- 
ment, that  there  was  nothing  which  he  would  not  do  to 
serve  him,  and  that  he  would  take  a  greater  pleasure  in 
executing  his  slightest  wish  than  if  he  had  been  his 
next-of-kin. 

The  next  day  Count  Louis  evacuated  the  city  he  had  so 
gallantly  taken,  and  held  so  long.  It  was  distinctly  stated 
in  the  capitulation  that  all  soldiers,  and  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  borne  arms,  as  well  as  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  city 
with  all  their  property,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  could 
remain  without  molestation  to  their  persons  or  their  estates. 
But  when  Alva  made  his  entry  three  days  later  the  town 
was  given  over  to  massacre  and  pillage  ;  those  of  the 
inhabitants  not  immediately  murdered  were  thrown  into 
prison  ;  a  Council  of  Blood  was  set  up,  and  for  nearly  a 
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year  the  executioner  at  Mons  never  rested.  Ten,  twelve, 
or  twenty  persons  were  often  hanged,  burned,  or  beheaded, 
in  a  single  day,  many  being  guilty  of  no  more  hideous  a 
crime  than  having  eaten  meat  on  a  Friday. 

So  ended  the  defence  of  Mons,  and  it  is  typical  of  too 
many  incidents  that  occurred  at  this  terrible  period  of  the 
Netherlands  history.  One  after  the  other  the  towns  of 
Mechlin,  Zutphen,  Naarden — to  name  only  a  few — were 
given  over  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
men,  women  and  children  were  herded  in  churches  and 
burnt  alive,  were  tied  back  to  back  and  drowned  like 
dogs  in  the  rivers,  were  hanged  on  trees  head  downward, 
or  turned  naked  into  the  fields  to  freeze  to  death  in  the 
wintry  night. 

Alva's  administration  in  Netherland  is  one  of  those 
catastrophes  which  strike  us  almost  dumb  with  wonder. 
We  are  tempted  to  ask,  Why  has  the  Almighty  suffered 
such  crimes  to  be  perpetrated  in  His  sacred  name  ?  Was 
it  necessary  that  generations  should  wade  through  blood 
in  order  to  acquire  for  their  descendants  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  an 
Alva  should  ravage  a  peaceful  nation  with  sword  and  flame, 
that  desolation  should  be  spread  over  a  happy  land,  in 
order  that  the  pure  and  heroic  character  of  a  William  of 
Orange  should  stand  forth  more  conspicuously,  like  an 
antique  statue  of  spotless  marble  against  a  stormy  sky  ? 
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How  the  Spaniards  relieved  Tergoes 

WE   left  the  fierce   Beggars   of  the  Sea,  under 
Admiral  de  la  Marck  and  Count  Treslong,  at 
Brill  and  Flushing  ;  and  the  example  set  by 
those  two  towns  was  rapidly  followed  by  many  others 
both  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  revolution  was  accomplished  under  nearly  similar 
circumstances  everywhere.  With  one  fierce  bound  of 
enthusiasm  the  nation  shook  off  its  chain.  Oudewater, 
Dort,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Gorcum,  Loewenstein,  Gouda, 
Medenblik,  Horn,  Alkmaar,  Edam,  Monnikendam,  Pur- 
merende,  as  well  as  Flushing,  Veer  and  Enkhuizen,  all 
ranged  themselves  under  the  government  of  Orange,  as 
lawful  stadtholder  for  the  king. 

The  stadtholderate  over  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  which 
the  Prince  had  been  appointed  in  1559,  he  now  reassumed. 
Upon  this  fiction  reposed  the  whole  provisional  polity  of 
the  revolted  Netherlands.  The  people  at  first  claimed 
not  an  iota  more  of  freedom  than  was  secured  by  Philip's 
coronation  oath.  There  was  no  pretence  that  Philip  was 
not  sovereign,  but  there  was  a  determination  to  worship 
God  according  to  conscience,  and  to  reclaim  the  ancient 
political  "  liberties  "  of  the  land. 

In  June  of  that  momentous  year,  1572,  the  Beggars  of  the 
Sea  captured  a  great  fleet  from  Spain  laden  with  spices, 
money,  jewellery,  and  the  richest  merchandise.  Five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  a  large  amount  of 
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ammunition,  and  1000  Spanish  soldiers  were  taken  ;  and 
it  was  calculated  that  the  plunder  would  enable  the 
Beggars  to  hold  out  for  another  two  years  at  least.  Then 
came  the  terrible  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  fall 
of  Mons,  the  forced  retirement  of  Orange,  for  the  second 
time  the  dispersal  of  his  army,  and  the  frightful  campaign 
of  sack  and  pillage  against  the  Netherland  towns.  The 
outlook  could  not  well  be  blacker,  but  still  the  Beggars 
held  to  what  they  had  gained  on  the  coast,  and  they 
fought  desperately  for  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 

On  the  island  of  South  Beveland,  the  city  of  Goes, 
or  Tergoes,  was  stoutly  defended  by  a  small  garrison  of 
Spanish  troops.  As  long  as  the  place  held  out,  the  city  of 
Middelburg  could  be  maintained.  Should  that  important 
city  fall,  the  Spaniards  would  lose  all  hold  upon  Walcheren 
and  the  province  of  Zealand.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  the  Beggars  should  capture  the  town,  and  upon  the 
26th  of  August  they  laid  siege  to  the  place  in  form.  The 
defenders  of  Tergoes  were  few,  and  although  they  conducted 
themselves  with  great  bravery,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
unless  reinforced  they  must  yield  ;  the  Duke  of  Alva 
accordingly  ordered  D'Avila,  who  commanded  in  Antwerp, 
to  throw  succour  into  the  town  without  delay.  Attempts 
were  made,  by  sea  and  by  land,  to  this  effect,  but  were 
all  unsuccessful.  The  Zealanders  commanded  the  waters 
with  their  fleet,  and  were  too  much  at  home  among  those 
gulfs  and  shallows  not  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  their 
enemies.  Baffled  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  the  town  by 
water  or  by  land,  the  Spaniards  conceived  an  amphibious 
scheme,  which  led  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  performed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

South  Beveland  was  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
tract  of  water,  which  at  low  tide  was  between  four  and  five 
feet  deep.  From  shore  to  shore  the  passage  was  nearly  ten 
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miles  in  length  over  a  muddy  and  treacherous  bottom. 
But  this  was  the  road  by  which  the  Spaniards  determined 
to  relieve  Tergoes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  October,  the  time  of  about 
half  ebb-tide  having  arrived,  the  Spanish  troops  plunged 
gaily  into  the  waves  almost  in  single  file.  The  water  was 
never  lower  than  the  breast,  often  higher  than  the  shoulder. 
The  distance  to  the  island  was  to  be  accomplished  within, 
at  most,  six  hours,  or  the  rising  tide  would  overwhelm 
them  for  ever.  And  thus,  across  the  quaking  and  uncertain 
slime,  which  often  refused  them  a  footing,  that  adven- 
turous band,  five  hours  long,  pursued  their  midnight 
march,  sometimes  swimming  for  their  lives,  and  always 
struggling  with  the  waves  which  every  instant  threatened 
to  engulf  them. 

Before  the  tide  had  risen  to  more  than  half -flood,  before 
the  day  had  dawned,  the  army  set  foot  on  the  other  side, 
at  the  village  of  Irseken.  Of  the  whole  3000,  only  nine 
had  been  drowned  ;  so  much  had  courage  and  discipline 
availed  in  that  dark  and  perilous  passage  through  the 
very  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Duke  of  Alva  might  well 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  original 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  war. 

At  the  approach  of  daylight,  they  set  forth  from  Irseken, 
which  lay  about  four  leagues  from  Tergoes.  The  news  that 
a  Spanish  army  had  thus  arisen  from  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
flew  before  them  as  they  marched.  The  besieging  force 
commanded  the  water  with  their  fleet,  the  land  with  their 
army  ;  yet  these  indomitable  Spaniards  had  found  a  path 
which  was  neither  land  nor  water,  and  had  thus  stolen 
upon  them  in  the  silence  of  night.  A  panic  preceded  them 
as  they  fell  upon  a  foe  much  superior  in  number  to  their 
own  force.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Beggars'  commander 
to  induce  his  soldiers  to  offer  resistance.  The  patriot  army 
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fled  precipitately  and  ignominiously  to  their  ships,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Spaniards,  who  overtook  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  their  rear-guard  before  they  could  embark. 
This  done,  the  gallant  little  garrison  which  had  so  success- 
fully held  the  city  was  reinforced  by  the  courageous 
veterans  who  had  come  to  their  relief. 

This  daring  exploit  of  the  Spaniards  led  to  small 
practical  results,  however.  It  certainly  made  it  possible 
for  Middelburg  to  hold  out  for  another  eighteen  months, 
but  in  the  end  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  destroyed  a  great 
Spanish  fleet  which  was  sent  to  relieve  it,  and  the  town, 
with  the  whole  island  of  Walcheren,  was  forced  to 
yield  to  William. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

The  Siege  of  Haarlem 


1 


"^  HE  fall  of  Mons,  and  the  terror  caused  by  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  had  practically 
crushed  the  revolution  in  the  southern  part  of 
Netherland ;  and  now  Don  Frederic  marched  north, 
burning,  pillaging  and  slaughtering  as  he  went.  In  the 
province  of  Holland,  Orange's  party  was  still  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, Amsterdam  being  the  only  town  of  any  importance 
held  by  the  Spaniards.  The  next  task,  therefore,  for  Alva 
and  his  son,  was  to  drive  the  patriots  from  Holland  ;  and 
the  city  of  Haarlem,  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  only 
a  few  miles  from  Amsterdam,  was  to  be  their  first  point  of 
attack. 

The  siege  of  Haarlem  commenced  in  the  first  week  of 
December  1572,  and  until  the  12th  July  in  the  following 
year  the  gallant  little  band  of  defenders  kept  Don  Frederic 
at  bay.  The  garrison  of  the  city  consisted  only  of 
4000  men,  a  quarter  of  whom  were  pioneers,  or  sappers, 
and  so  could  take  but  little  part  in  the  fighting  on  the 
walls ;  but  their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  corps  of 
300  fighting  women  armed  with  sword,  musket  and 
dagger.  These  women,  led  by  Keneu  Hasselaer,  a 
widow  of  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  shared  in  many 
of  the  most  fiercely  contested  actions  of  the  siege,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  and  by  their  gallant  example 
did  much  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men. 

It  was  Don  Frederic's  intention  to  carry  the  town  by 
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assault,  put  every  inhabitant  to  the  sword,  and  then  over- 
whelm the  whole  province.  He  did  not  think  Haarlem 
could  stand  against  him  and  his  30,000  veterans  for 
more  than  a  week  or  so  ;  but  events  proved  that  he  had 
miscalculated  the  power  of  resistance  which  love  of  religion 
and  country  can  impart  to  even  a  handful  of  desperate  men 
and  women.  Time  after  time  the  Spaniards  battered  the 
walls  with  their  artillery  and  poured  into  the  breaches, 
and  time  after  time  they  had  to  retreat  before  the  savage 
resistance  of  the  besieged.  They  were  encountered  not 
only  with  sword  and  musket,  but  with  every  implement 
which  the  burghers'  hands  could  find.  Heavy  stones, 
boiling  oil.  live  coals,  were  hurled  upon  the  heads  of  the 
soldiers  ;  hoops,  smeared  with  pitch  and  set  on  fire,  were 
dexterously  thrown  upon  their  necks.  Even  Spanish 
courage  and  Spanish  ferocity  were  obliged  to  shrink  before 
the  steady  determination  of  a  whole  population  animated 
by  a  single  spirit. 

When  they  found  that  their  attempts  to  capture  the  city 
by  assault  were  of  no  avail,  they  tried  to  enter  it  by  burrow- 
ing passages  beneath  the  walls.  As  fast,  however,  as  the 
Spaniards  mined,  the  citizens  countermined.  Spaniard 
and  Netherlander  met  daily  in  deadly  combat  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Desperate  and  frequent  were  the 
struggles  within  gangways  so  narrow  that  nothing  but 
daggers  could  be  used,  so  obscure  that  the  dim  lanterns 
hardly  lighted  the  death-stroke.  They  seemed  the  conflicts 
not  of  men,  but  of  evil  spirits.  Nor  were  these  hand-to- 
hand  battles  all.  A  shower  of  heads,  limbs,  mutilated 
trunks,  the  mangled  remains  of  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
often  spouted  from  the  earth  as  if  from  an  invisible  volcano. 
The  mines  were  sprung  with  unexampled  frequency  and 
determination.  Still  the  Spaniards  toiled  on  with  undim- 
inished  zeal,  and  still  the  besieged,  undismayed,  delved 
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below  their  works,  and  checked  their  advance  by  sword, 
and  spear  and  horrible  explosions. 

As  the  winter  wore  away  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
could  be  taken  neither  by  assault  nor  by  mining,  and  Don 
Frederic  resolved  that  it  should  be  reduced  bv  famine. 

• 

Hunger  and  disease  now  attacked  the  soldiers  in  the  camp 
outside  the  walls  as  well  as  those  within.  From  time  to 
time  other  cities  had  been  able  to  send  in  provisions  to  the 
town  over  the  frozen  Haarlem  Meer,  which  spread  for  miles 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  city  ;  but  now  as  spring  came 
on,  and  the  ice  thawed,  this  route  was  no  longer  safe,  and 
all  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  shut  off ; 
except  that  now  and  then  a  carrier  pigeon  arrived  with 
a  note  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  tucked  beneath  its  wing, 
bidding  them  be  of  good  cheer  for  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  succour  them. 

Combats  before  the  walls  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence .  On  the  2  5th  March,  a  thousand  of  the  besieged  made 
a  brilliant  sally,  drove  in  all  the  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
burned  three  hundred  tents,  and  captured  seven  cannon, 
nine  standards,  and  many  waggon-loads  of  provisions,  all 
of  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  city.  Having 
thus  reinforced  themselves  in  the  very  face  of  30.000 
veterans — having  killed  800  of  the  enemy,  while  they 
lost  but  four  of  their  own  party — the  Haarlemers,  on 
their  return,  erected  a  trophy  of  funereal  but  exulting 
aspect.  A  mound  of  earth  was  constructed  upon  the 
ramparts,  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  grave,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  upon  it  were  planted  the  cannon  and 
standards  so  gallantly  won  in  the  skirmish,  with  the  taunt- 
ing inscription  floating  from  the  centre  of  the  mound  : 
"  Haarlem  is  the  graveyard  of  the  Spaniards." 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  this  famous  siege  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  Alva  might  well  write  to 
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his  sovereign,  that  "  it  was  a  war  such  as  never  before 
was  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  land  on  earth  ! ' 

Meanwhile  the  frost  had  broken  up,  and  Count  Bossu, 
who  had  been  building  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  in  Amster- 
dam, entered  the  Haarlem  Meer  with  a  few  gun-boats. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  on  the  other  hand,  provided 
more  than  a  hundred  sail  of  various  descriptions,  so  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  was  now  alive  with  ships. 
Sea  fights  and  skirmishes  occurred  almost  daily,  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  a  decisive  engagement  of  the  fleets  took 
place.  The  vessels  grappled  with  each  other,  and  there 
was  a  long,  fierce,  hand-to-hand  combat.  Under  Bossu 
were  one  hundred  vessels  ;  under  Martin  Brand,  admiral 
of  the  patriot  fleet,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  but  of 
lesser  dimensions.  After  a  protracted  conflict,  in  which 
several  thousands  were  killed,  victory  rested  with  the 
Spaniards.  Twenty-two  of  the  Prince's  vessels  were 
captured,  the  rest  totally  routed,  and  Bossu  swept  across 
the  lake  in  triumph.  The  forts  belonging  to  the  patriots 
were  immediately  taken,  and  the  Haarlemers,  as  well  as 
those  trying  to  relieve  them,  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  lake. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Despair  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  The  whole  population  had  been  long 
subsisting  upon  an  allowance  of  a  pound  of  bread  to  each 
man,  and  half-a-pound  to  each  woman  ;  but  the  bread  was 
now  exhausted,  the  famine  had  already  begun,  and  with 
the  loss  of  the  lake  starvation  was  close  at  their  doors. 

Men,  women  and  children  fell  dead  by  scores  in  the 
streets,  perishing  of  pure  starvation,  and  the  survivors 
had  hardly  the  heart  or  the  strength  to  bury  them  out  of 
their  sight.  They  who  yet  lived  seemed  to  flit  like  shadows 
to  and  fro,  envying  those  whose  sufferings  had  already  been 
terminated  by  death. 
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Thus  wore  away  the  month  of  June,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  July  the  burghers  at  last  made  overtures  for  peace. 
Don  Frederic,  however,  would  consider  no  terms  of  com- 
promise whatever  ;  the  surrender  must  be  unconditional, 
and  the  siege  went  on.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  the  Prince 
of  Orange  despatched  an  expedition  from  Sassenheim  of 
nearly  5000  volunteers  ;  there  was  scarcely  a  soldier 
among  them,  and  their  ardent  patriotism  and  longing 
to  relieve  their  comrades  could  not  take  the  place  of 
military  training.  The  force  was  intercepted  and  annihil- 
ated by  the  Spanish  veterans,  and  with  this  disaster  the 
last  hope  of  relief  from  without  was  gone. 

The  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  this  last  relieving  force 
created  a  terrible  commotion  in  the  starving  city.  There 
was  no  hope  either  in  submission  or  resistance.  Massacre 
or  starvation  were  the  only  alternatives.  But  if  there 
was  no  hope  within  the  walls,  without  there  was  still  a 
soldier's  death. 

It  was  determined  to  form  all  the  females,  the  sick,  the  aged 
and  the  children,  into  a  square ;  to  surround  them  with  all 
the  able-bodied  men  who  still  remained  ;  and  thus  arrayed 
to  fight  their  way  forth  from  the  gates,  and  to  conquer  by 
the  strength  of  despair,  or  at  least  to  perish  all  together. 

This  desperate  project  soon  became  known  in  the 
Spanish  camp  ;  and  Don  Frederic,  fearing  that  the  Haar- 
lemers  would  burn  their  city  before  they  left  it,  and  thus 
deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
magistrate  and  leading  citizens.  In  this  despatch  he 
promised  that  if  the  city  surrendered  at  once  no  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  except  upon  those  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  citizens  themselves,  deserved  it.  With 
this  assurance,  and  almost  at  their  last  gasp,  the  confiding 
citizens  opened  their  gates,  and  Haarlem  was  formally 
surrendered  on  the  12th  July. 
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On  the  same  day  Don  Frederic,  accompanied  by  Count 
Bossu  and  a  numerous  staff,  rode  into  the  city.  The  scene 
which  met  his  view  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 
Everywhere  was  evidence  of  the  misery  which  had  been 
so  bravely  endured  during  that  seven  months'  siege.  The 
smouldering  ruins  of  houses  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  balls  ;  the  shattered  fortifications  ;  the  felled  trunks 
of  trees,  upturned  pavements,  broken  images,  and  other 
materials  for  repairing  gaps  made  by  the  daily  cannonade  ; 
the  skeletons  of  unclean  animals,  from  which  the  flesh 
had  been  gnawed  ;  the  unburied  bodies  of  men  and  women 
who  had  fallen  dead  in  the  public  thoroughfares  ;  and  the 
gaunt  and  emaciated  forms  of  those  who  still  survived, 
might  have  induced  at  least  a  doubt  whether  the  suffering 
inflicted  already  were  not  a  sufficient  punishment,  even 
for  crimes  so  deep  as  heresy  and  schism  !  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  sentiment  of  Don  Frederic  ;  he  seemed 
to  read  defiance,  as  well  as  despair,  in  the  sunken  eyes 
which  glared  upon  him  as  he  entered  the  place  ;  and  he 
took  no  thought  of  the  pledge  which  he  had  informally 
but  sacredly  given. 

On  the  following  morning  the  massacre  commenced. 
The  garrison,  during  the  siege,  had  been  reduced  from 
4000  to  1800.  Of  these  the  Germans,  600  in  number, 
were,  by  Alva's  order,  dismissed,  on  a  pledge  to  serve 
no  more  against  the  king.  All  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  immediately  butchered,  with  at  least  as  many 
citizens.  Drummers  went  about  the  city  daily,  pro- 
claiming that  all  who  harboured  persons  having  at 
any  former  period  been  fugitives  were  immediately  to 
give  them  up,  on  pain  of  being  instantly  hanged  them- 
selves in  their  own  doors.  Five  executioners,  with  their 
attendants,  were  kept  constantly  at  work  for  several  days  ; 
and  when  at  last  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  or 
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perhaps  sickened  with  horror,  three  hundred  wretches 
were  tied  two  and  two,  back  to  back,  and  drowned  in 
the  Haarlem  Meer. 

At  last,  after  2300  human  creatures  had  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  within  a  city  where  so  many  thousands 
had  previously  perished  by  violent  or  by  lingering 
deaths,  the  blasphemous  farce  of  a  pardon  was 
enacted.  Fifty-seven  of  the  most  prominent  burghers 
of  the  place  were,  however,  excepted  from  the  act  of 
amnesty,  and  taken  into  custody  as  security  for  the  future 
good  conduct  of  the  other  citizens.  Of  these  hostages 
some  were  soon  executed,  some  died  in  prison,  and  all 
would  have  been  eventually  sacrificed,  had  not  the  naval 
defeat  of  Bossu  soon  afterwards  enabled  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  rescue  the  remaining  prisoners. 

Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  shots  had  been 
discharged  against  the  walls  during  the  siege.  Twelve 
thousand  of  the  besieging  army  had  died  of  wounds  or 
disease,  during  the  seven  months  and  two  days,  between 
the  investment  and  the  surrender.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
August,  after  the  executions  had  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  Don  Frederic  made  his  triumphal  entry, 
and  the  first  chapter  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  was  closed. 

Such  was  the  memorable  siege  of  Haarlem,  an  event  in 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  wonder  equally  at  human 
capacity  to  inflict  and  to  endure  misery. 
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How  the  Sea  saved  Leyden 

NEARLY  another  year  of  bloodshed  had  gone  by 
since  the  gallant   but  fruitless   defence   of  the 
brave  burghers  of  Haarlem,  and  again  we  find  the 
troops  of  Spain  laying  siege  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  in  the  whole  of  Netherland.     It  is  Leyden,  and  the 
story  of  its  deliverance  from  the  power  of  its  enemy  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Much  had  happened  in  the  year  that  had  just  passed. 
The  Spaniards  had  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  town  of 
Alkmaar  ;  the  patriots  had  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  Zuyder  Zee :  they  had  captured  Middel- 
burg  from  the  Spaniards  and  so  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  ;  and  the  hated  Alva 
had  at  last  been  recalled  to  Spain.  His  place  had  been 
taken  by  Don  Luis  de  Requesens,  the  Grand  Commander, 
who,  finding  that  he  could  not  surpass  the  cruelties  of  his 
predecessor,  did  his  best  to  equal  them. 

So  far  the  advantage  seemed  to  lie  with  the  patriots, 
but  their  victories  were  outweighed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  army  of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  the  death  of 
the  gallant  Count  himself,  at  the  battle  of  Mookerhyde, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  April  1574.  The  loss  of 
Louis  and  his  army  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  the  odds  seemed  to  grow  more  overwhelming  than 
ever  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors,  but  still  the  indomitable 
Netherlanders  struggled  on  in  their  battle  for  the  right. 
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Mons,  Mechlin,  Zutphen,  Naarden,  Haarlem,  all  had 
once  been  fine  cities  teeming  with  a  happy  population  of 
contented  citizens  ;  now  they  were  blackened  and  deserted 
ruins,  and  the  unburied  corpses  of  thousands  lay  in  the 
streets  that  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  full  of  life. 
Was  such  a  fate  to  be  Leyden's  ? 

The  Spaniards  were  encamped  in  their  thousands  about 
their  walls — to  all  appearance  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  the  city  could  escape.  For  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render and  rely  on  a  mercy  which  their  foes  did  not  possess 
would  be  suicide.  To  resist  seemed  hopeless  ;  but  it  was 
their  only  alternative,  and  the  burghers  of  Leyden  sent  a 
cheery  message  by  carrier  pigeon  to  William  of  Orange 
saying  that  they  could  hold  out  for  two  months  with  food 
and  for  another  without  ! 

The  headquarters  of  the  Prince  were  at  Delft  and  Rotter- 
dam, and  he  also  had  possession  of  the  dikes  along  the 
rivers  Meuse  and  Yssel.  After  carefully  considering  the 
position,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
relieve  the  city  was  to  pierce  the  dikes,  flood  the  land,  and 
bring  the  sea  to  Leyden.  The  destruction  of  the  army  at 
Mookerhyde  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  by  land  with  any  hope  of  success  ;  but,  by 
calling  the  water  to  his  assistance,  he  could  turn  them  out 
of  their  trenches  like  so  many  rats  from  their  holes,  bring 
up  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  in  their  ships,  and  triumphantly 
raise  the  siege  !  The  damage  to  the  fields,  villages  and 
growing  crops  would  be  enormous,  but  he  felt  that  no 
other  course  could  rescue  Leyden,  and  with  it  the  whole  of 
Holland,  from  destruction. 

On  the  3rd  August  his  instructions  were  carried  out. 

o 

The  dikes  were  broken  in  sixteen  places  ;  the  gates  at 
Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  were  opened,  and  the  ocean 
began  to  pour  over  the  land.  While  waiting  for  the  waters 
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to  rise,  provisions  were  rapidly  collected,  according  to 
an  edict  of  the  Prince,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  some  two  hundred  vessels,  of  various 
sizes,  were  got  ready  at  Rotterdam,  Delfthaven  and  other 
ports. 

The  citizens  of  Leyden  were,  however,  becoming  impa- 
tient. The  siege  had  commenced  on  the  26th  May  ;  by 
the  21st  August  the  three  months  that  they  had  promised 
to  hold  out  for  had  nearly  passed,  their  bread  had  gone, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  take  its  place  but  a  small  quantity 
of  malt-cake.  On  that  day,  however,  they  received  a 
letter  dictated  by  the  Prince,  who  now  lay  in  bed  at  Rot- 
terdam with  a  violent  fever,  assuring  them  that  the  dikes 
were  all  pierced,  and  that  the  water  was  rising  upon  the 
"  Land-scheiding,"  the  great  outer  barrier  which  separated 
the  city  from  the  sea.  He  said  nothing,  however,  of  his 
own  illness,  for  that  news  would  have  cast  a  deep  shadow 
over  the  joy  which  now  broke  forth  among  the  burghers. 

The  letter  was  read  publicly  in  the  market-place  ;  and 
to  increase  the  cheerfulness,  Burgomaster  Van  der  Werf 
ordered  the  city  musicians  to  perambulate  the  streets, 
playing  lively  melodies  and  martial  airs.  Salvos  of 
cannon  were  fired,  and  the  starving  city  for  a  brief  space 
put  on  the  aspect  of  a  holiday,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  besieging  forces,  who  were  not  yet  aware  of  the 
Prince's  efforts.  They  perceived  very  soon,  however,  as 
the  water  everywhere  about  Leyden  had  risen  to  the  depth 
of  ten  inches,  that  they  stood  in  a  perilous  position.  It  was 
no  trifling  danger  to  be  thus  attacked  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  which  seemed  about  to  obey  with  docility  the  com- 
mand of  William  the  Silent ! 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  lay  at  Rotterdam,  utterly 
prostrate  in  body,  and  with  mind  agitated  nearly  to 
delirium  by  the  perpetual  and  almost  unassisted  schemes 
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which  he  was  constructing.  But  from  his  sick-bed  he 
continued  to  dictate  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement 
to  the  city,  where,  before  long,  a  dull  distrust  succeeded 
to  the  first  vivid  gleam  of  hope ;  and  to  Admiral  Boisot, 
commanding  the  fleet,  he  sent  minute  directions  and 
precautions. 

On  the  1st  September  Boisot  arrived  from  Zealand 
with  a  few  vessels  and  800  veteran  sailors.  A  wild 
and  ferocious  crew  they  were  !  Scarred,  hacked,  and  even 
maimed,  in  the  unceasing  conflicts  in  which  their  lives  had 
been  passed  ;  wearing  crescents  in  their  caps,  with  the 
inscription  :  "  Rather  Turkish  than  Popish  "  ;  renowned 
far  and  wide,  as  much  for  their  ferocity  as  for  their  nautical 
skill ;  the  appearance  of  these  wildest  of  the  "  Beggars  of 
the  Sea  ':  was  both  eccentric  and  terrific  !  They  were 
known  never  to  give  or  to  take  quarter,  for  they  went  to 
mortal  combat  only,  and  had  sworn  to  spare  neither  noble 
nor  simple,  neither  king,  kaiser  nor  pope,  should  any  such 
fall  into  their  power. 

In  a  short  time  more  than  two  hundred  vessels  were 
assembled,  manned  with  2500  veterans,  experienced 
both  on  land  and  water.  The  flotilla  made  its  way 
with  ease  to  the  Land-scheiding,  a  strong  dike  within 
five  miles  of  Leyden,  which  was  still  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  water.  Here  the  first  check  took  place ;  but 
the  few  Spaniards  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  dike 
were  all  despatched  or  driven  off,  and  the  patriots  fortified 
themselves  upon  it,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  great  dike  having  been  occupied,  no  time  was  lost 
in  breaking  it  through  in  several  places,  a  work  which  was 
accomplished  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The  fleet 
sailed  through  the  gaps  ;  but,  after  their  passage  had  been 
effected  in  good  order,  the  Admiral  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  it  was  not  the  only  rampart  to  be  carried.  The 
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"  Green-way,"  another  long  dike,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  farther  inward,  now  rose  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
waters  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  Fortunately 
this  dike  had  been  left  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  same  almost 
unprotected  state  as  the  first.  Promptly  and  audaciously 
Admiral  Boisot  took  possession  of  this  barrier  also,  levelled 
it  in  many  places,  and  brought  his  flotilla  in  triumph  over 
its  ruins. 

Again,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
A  large  mere,  called  the  Fresh-water  Lake,  lay  directly  in 
his  path  about  midway  between  the  Land-scheiding  and 
the  city.  To  this  piece  of  water,  into  which  he  expected 
to  have  instantly  floated,  his  only  passage  lay  through  one 
deep  canal.  The  sea  which  had  thus  far  borne  him  on, 
now  spread  itself  over  a  very  wide  surface,  and  under  the 
influence  of  an  adverse  wind,  had  become  too  shallow  for 
his  ships.  The  canal  was  deep  enough,  but  it  led  straight 
to  a  bridge,  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on  until  the  wind  changed. 

It  was  a  week  before  this  happened  ;  but  at  last  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  north-west,  raised  the  level  of  the 
waters,  and  allowed  the  fleet  to  proceed.  By  making  a 
detour  the  Admiral  was  able  to  avoid  the  bridge,  and 
without  further  impediment  the  armada  reached  the 
village  of  North  Aa. 

Here  it  was  again  delayed  by  another  barrier,  called  the 
"  Kirk- way."  The  waters,  too,  spreading  once  more  over 
a  wider  space,  and  diminishing  under  an  east  wind  which 
had  again  arisen,  fell  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  while 
the  vessels  required  eighteen  and  twenty.  Day  after  day 
the  ships  lay  motionless  upon  the  shallow  sea  ;  and  day 
after  day  the  burghers  of  Leyden  mounted  their  walls  and 
anxiously  watched  for  the  fleet  that  was  to  relieve  them. 

Orange,  rising  from  his  sick-bed  as  soon  as  he  could 
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stand,  now  came  on  board  the  fleet.  His  presence  diffused 
universal  joy ;  his  words  inspired  his  desponding  army 
with  fresh  hope.  He  reconnoitred  the  whole  ground,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  Kirk- 
way,  the  last  important  barrier  which  separated  the  fleet 
from  Leyden.  Then,  after  a  long  conference  with  Admiral 
Boisot,  he  returned  to  Delft. 

Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp.  The 
burghers  had  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  many  days  ; 
being  aware  that  the  fleet  had  set  forth  for  their  relief,  but 
knowing  full  well  the  thousand  obstacles  which  it  had  to 
surmount. 

While  thus  patiently  waiting  they  were  literally  starv- 
ing. Bread,  malt-cake,  horse-flesh  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  other  vermin  were  considered 
luxuries.  Women  and  children,  all  day  long,  were  seen 
searching  the  gutters  for  scraps  of  offal,  over  which  they 
disputed  fiercely  with  the  famishing  dogs.  Trees  were 
stripped  bare,  every  green  herb  was  converted  into  human 
food,  but  no  expedient  could  avert  starvation.  The  daily 
mortality  was  frightful,  for  now  the  plague  came,  as  if  in 
kindness,  to  abridge  the  agonies  of  the  people.  From  six 
to  eight  thousand  sank  before  this  scourge  alone  ;  yet  the 
people  resolutely  held  out,  women  and  men  encouraging 
each  other  to  resist  the  entrance  of  their  human  foe — an 
evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or  famine.  A  few  murmurs 
were,  however,  occasionally  heard,  and  once  a  crowd 
gathered  round  the  heroic  burgomaster  and  assailed  him 
with  threats  and  reproaches,  calling  upon  him  to  surrender 
the  town.  He  waved  his  broad  felt  hat  for  silence,  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been  almost  liter- 
ally preserved  : 

"  What  would  ye,  my  friends  ?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that 
we  do  not  break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
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Spaniards,  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony  which 
she  now  endures  ?  I  tell  you  I  have  made  an  oath  to  hold 
the  city,  and  may  God  give  me  strength  to  keep  my  oath  ! 
I  can  die  but  once  ;  whether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's, 
or  by  the  hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  indifferent  to  me, 
not  so  that  of  the  city  entrusted  to  my  care.  I  know  that 
we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved  ;  but  starvation  is 
preferable  to  the  dishonoured  death  which  is  the  only 
alternative.  Your  menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life  is  at 
your  disposal ;  here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast, 
and  divide  my  flesh  among  you.  Take  my  body  to  appease 
your  hunger,  but  expect  no  surrender  so  long  as  I  remain 
alive!" 

The  words  of  the  stout  old  burgomaster  inspired  the 
defenders  with  new  courage  ;  they  went  back  to  their  posts 
and  still  held  out  against  the  enemy  and  prayed  for  the 
fleet. 

So  things  went  on  until  the  1st  of  October.  But  on  that 
night  a  violent  equinoctial  gale  came  storming  from  the 
north-west,  changing  within  a  few  hours  to  almost  a  hurri- 
cane from  the  south-west.  The  waters  of  the  North  Sea 
were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Hol- 
land ;  then,  dashing  furiously  landward,  the  ocean  swept 
irresistibly  across  the  ruined  dikes. 

No  time  was  lost.  The  Kirk- way,  which  had  been 
broken  through,  according  to  the  Prince's  instructions, 
was  now  completely  overflowed,  and  the  fleet  sailed  at 
midnight,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  and  darkness.  A  few 
sentinel  vessels  of  the  enemy  challenged  them  ;  the  answer 
was  a  flash  from  Boisot's  cannon,  lighting  up  the  black 
waste  of  waters.  Then  followed  a  fierce  naval  midnight 
battle — a  strange  spectacle  among  the  branches  of  those 
quiet  orchards,  and  with  the  chimney-stacks  of  half- 
submerged  farmhouses  rising  around  the  contending 
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vessels.  The  enemy's  ships  were  soon  sunk,  their  crews 
hurled  into  the  waves.  On  went  the  fleet,  sweeping  over 
the  broad  waters.  As  they  approached  some  shallows 
the  Zealanders  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with  sheer  strength 
shouldered  every  vessel  through. 

Two  obstacles  still  lay  in  their  path — the  forts  of  Zoeter- 
woude  and  Lammen,  distant  from  the  city  five  hundred 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  respectively;  but  the 
panic,  which  had  hitherto  driven  their  foes  before  the 
advancing  patriots,  had  reached  Zoeterwoude.  Hardly 
was  the  fleet  in  sight,  when  the  Spaniards,  in  the  early 
morning,  poured  out  from  the  fortress,  and  fled  precipitately 
along  a  road  which  led  in  a  westerly  direction  toward  The 
Hague.  Their  narrow  path  was  rapidly  vanishing  in  the 
waves,  and  hundreds  sank  beneath  the  constantly  deepen- 
ing and  treacherous  flood.  The  wild  Zealanders,  too, 
sprang  from  their  vessels,  upon  the  crumbling  dike,  and 
drove  their  retreating  foes  into  the  sea.  They  hurled  their 
harpoons  at  them,  with  an  accuracy  acquired  in  many  a 
polar  chase  ;  they  plunged  into  the  waves  in  the  keen 
pursuit,  attacking  them  with  boat-hook  and  dagger.  The 
numbers  who  thus  fell  beneath  these  corsairs,  who  neither 
gave  nor  took  quarter,  were  never  counted,  but  probably 
not  less  than  a  thousand  perished. 

The  first  fortress  was  thus  seized,  dismantled,  set  on  fire, 
and  passed  ;  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  the 
whole  fleet  close  to  Lammen.  This  last  obstacle  rose, 
formidable  and  frowning,  directly  across  their  path. 
Swarming  with  soldiers  and  bristling  with  artillery,  it 
seemed  to  defy  the  armada  either  to  carry  it  by  storm  or 
to  pass  under  its  guns  into  the  city.  Admiral  Boisot 
anchored  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  determined  to  attack 
it  in  the  morning. 

But  when  day  dawned  a  wonder  came  to  light.  The 
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Spaniards  had  fled,  panic-stricken,  during  the  darkness. 
Their  position  would  still  have  enabled  them  to  frustrate 
the  enterprise  of  the  patriots  ;  but  the  hand  of  God,  who 
had  sent  the  ocean  and  the  tempest  to  the  deliverance  of 
Leyden,  had  likewise  struck  her  enemies  with  terror. 

The  last  obstacle  was  now  removed  ;  the  fleet  of  Boisot 
swept  triumphantly  by  Lammen,  and  entered  the  city  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October.  Leyden  was  relieved. 

The  quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population ; 
as  the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every  human  being 
who  could  stand  came  forth  to  greet  the  preservers  of  the 
city.  Bread  was  thrown  from  every  vessel  among  the 
crowd.  The  poor  creatures  who  for  two  months  had 
tasted  no  wholesome  human  food,  and  who  had  literally 
been  living  within  the  jaws  of  death,  snatched  eagerly  the 
blessed  gift,  at  last  so  liberally  bestowed. 

The  Admiral,  stepping  ashore,  was  welcomed  by  the 
magistracy,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  immediately 
formed.  Magistrates  and  citizens,  wild  Zealanders,  emaci- 
ated burgher  guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women,  children — 
nearly  every  living  person  within  the  walls,  all  repaired 
without  delay  to  the  great  church,  stout  Admiral  Boisot 
leading  the  way.  The  starving  and  heroic  city,  which 
had  been  so  firm  in  its  resistance  to  an  earthly  king,  now 
bent  itself  in  humble  gratitude  before  the  King  of  Kings. 

The  termination  of  the  terrible  siege  of  Leyden  was  a 
convincing  proof  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  not  yet 
made  an  end  of  the  Hollanders.  It  furnished,  also,  a 
sufficient  presumption  that,  until  they  had  made  an  end 
of  them,  even  unto  the  last  Hollander,  there  would  never 
be  an  end  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
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The  Expedition  to  Zealand  and  the 
Spanish  Fury 

SHORTLY  after  the  event  narrated  in  our  last 
chapter  Spain  at  length  consented  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  hopes  of  a  complete 
pacification  were  generally  entertained.  But  after  three 
months'  deliberation  at  Breda,  the  deputies  from  the  King 
of  Spain  and  from  the  patriots  were  obliged  to  separate,  as 
all  efforts  to  make  terms  were  found  to  be  of  no  avail.  The 
patriots  demanded  toleration  for  the  Reformed  religion ; 
the  King's  deputies  obstinately  refused  it.  The  congress 
was  broken  up,  and  both  oppressors  and  oppressed  re- 
sumed their  arms  with  increased  vigour  and  tenfold 
desperation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  patriots  had  established 
themselves  in  Zealand  :  it  was  here  that  Requesens  now 
intended  to  make  up  for  the  failure  before  Leyden  ;  and 
he  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  town  of  Zierickzee 
which  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
original  enterprises  of  the  war. 

The  little  islands  of  Zealand  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  narrow  branches  of  the  sea  which  are  fordable 
at  low  water  ;  and  it  was  by  such  a  passage,  two  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  until  then  untried,  that  a  Spanish  detach- 
ment of  some  1750  men  advanced  to  their  exploit  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  greatly  increased  by  a  night  of  total 
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darkness.  Each  man  carried  round  his  neck  two  pounds 
of  gunpowder  and  rations  for  three  days,  and  holding  their 
swords  and  muskets  high  above  their  heads,  they  boldly 
waded  forward  three  abreast,  in  some  places  up  to  their 
shoulders  in  water. 

It  was  a  similar  exploit  to  that  by  which  the  Spaniards 
relieved  Tergoes ;  but  now,  besides  having  to  contend 
with  the  elements,  their  enemies  had  been  warned  that 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made  and  were  on  the  look-out 
for  them. 

The  alarm  was  soon  given  ;  and  a  shower  of  shot  was 
poured  upon  the  gallant  band,  from  upwards  of  forty 
boats  which  the  Zealanders  sent  rapidly  toward  the  spot. 
The  only  light  afforded  to  either  party  was  from  the 
flashes  of  their  guns  ;  and  while  the  adventurers  advanced 
with  undaunted  firmness,  their  assailants,  jumping  from 
their  boats  into  the  water,  attacked  them  with  oars,  har- 
poons and  hand  spikes,  by  which  many  of  the  Spaniards 
were  destroyed.  The  rear-guard,  in  this  extremity,  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  about  200  pioneers,  caught  by  the 
rising  tide,  were  too  late  either  to  advance  or  retire,  and 
were  drowned  ;  but  the  rest,  after  a  considerable  loss,  at 
length  reached  the  land,  the  Zealanders  fled,  panic-stricken, 
and  the  Spaniards  gained  possession  of  the  island  on  the 
28th  September  1575. 

The  siege  of  Zierickzee  was  then  immediately  under- 
taken ;  but  before  its  completion  Requesens  died  (March 
1576)  and  the  administration  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  council  until  the  arrival  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  a 
half-brother  of  King  Philip,  who  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Governor-General. 

In  the  interval  the  government  assumed  an  aspect  of 
unprecedented  disorder  ;  the  royal  troops  openly  revolted 
and  fought  each  other  like  deadly  enemies  ;  pillage, 
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violence  and  ferocity,  even  more  than  ever  before,  were 
the  commonplace  characteristics  of  the  times. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  the  hopes  of  Orange  revived. 
He  succeeded  in  interesting  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  patriots' 
cause  :  the  possibility  of  placing  the  revolted  provinces 
under  the  protection  of  England  was  now  discussed  ;  but 
although  Elizabeth  refused  this  offer,  she  strongly  solicited 
Philip's  mercy  for  those  unfortunate  countries,  through 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  her  court. 

In  the  meantime  the  siege  of  Zierickzee  was  continued, 
and  the  town  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  21st  June  ; 
it  was  saved  from  pillage  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops.  No  sooner  was 
the  town  occupied,  however,  than  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  several  companies  of  Spaniards,  and  before  long  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  army  became  affected  ;  the  troops 
imprisoned  their  officers  within  their  quarters  at  Zierickzee, 
and  having  swept  Zealand  bare  of  everything  which  could 
be  consumed,  swarmed  on  to  the  mainland.  To  the 
number  of  some  thousands  they  attacked  and  captured 
the  town  of  Alost,  imprisoned  the  chief  citizens,  and 
levied  contributions  on  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Council  of  State  proclaimed  them  rebels,  traitors  and 
enemies  to  the  King  and  country ;  but  such  words  as  these 
only  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  For  months  the  soldiers  had 
had  to  be  content  with  promises  instead  of  pay  ;  now  they 
were  determined  to  pay  themselves,  and  well  they  did  so. 

The  citadels  of  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Maestricht,  Valen- 
ciennes, Utrecht  and  other  important  places  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolted  troops  ;  the  small  and  unimportant 
town  of  Alost  would  not  long  satisfy  their  rapacity,  and 
each  of  these  cities  was  trembling  in  anticipation  of  the 
fate  which  might  befall  it. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.     Antwerp,  the   wealthiest 
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city  in  Christendom,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world — a  castle,  built  by  that  Pacheco  who 
had  been  hanged  on  the  sands  at  Flushing,  to  curb,  not  to 
protect,  the  town.  It  was  now  inhabited  by  a  band  of 
mutineers,  outlawed  by  the  government,  strong  in  dis- 
cipline, reckless  in  habit,  desperate  in  circumstance — a 
crew  which  feared  neither  God,  man  nor  devil. 

On  the  3rd  November  the  mutineers  from  Alost  marched 
to  the  support  of  their  fellow-brigands  in  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  ;  and  both  simultaneously  attacking  this  magni- 
ficent city,  became  masters  of  it  at  all  points,  in  spite  of  a 
desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Then 
began  a  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction,  unequalled  even 
in  the  annals  of  these  desperate  wars,  a  scene  which  is 
known  to  history  as  "  the  Spanish  Fury."  Never  was 
there  a  more  monstrous  massacre,  even  in  the  blood-stained 
history  of  Netherland.  It  was  estimated  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  and  the  two  following  days,  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  human  beings  were  murdered.  Fire  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  six  million  pounds  ;  of  the 
magnificent  marble  town-house,  a  "  wonder  of  the  world  ? 
even  in  that  age  of  splendid  buildings,  nothing  but  the 
blackened  walls  was  left ;  five  hundred  palaces,  mostly 
of  marble  or  hammered  stone,  were  reduced  to  a  smoulder- 
ing mass  of  destruction.  The  gold,  silver,  jewellery, 
velvets,  satins,  brocades  and  laces  of  the  merchants  and 
private  citizens  were  rifled  by  the  Spaniards.  This  world 
of  wealth  and  splendour,  which  was  Antwerp,  was  changed 
to  a  charnel-house,  and  from  that  hour  its  commercial 
prosperity  was  blasted. 

Five  days  after  the  sack  of  Antwerp  a  memorable 
document,  known  as  the  "Pacification  of  Ghent,"  was 
signed  at  the  city  of  Ghent.  It  was  a  treaty  between 
all  the  states  and  provinces  of  Netherland  ;  it  contained 
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twenty-five  articles,  the  principal  providing  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  it  bound  all  the  states  to  assist  each  other  in 
council  and  action,  and,  above  all  things,  to  employ  life 
and  fortune  to  expel  from  the  country  the  Spaniards  and 
other  foreign  soldiers. 

At  the  same  time,  Zierickzee,  abandoned  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  was  easily  recovered  by  the  patriots,  who  soon 
regained  practically  the  whole  of  Zealand.  The  patriot 
party  was  once  more  established  in  Holland,  Zealand  and 
the  north  generally  ;  the  Spaniards  were  strong  in  the 
south,  but  the  provinces  were  all  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  expel  them  for  ever  from  their  midst. 

Enough  has  by  now  been  said  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  terrible  struggle  which  the  Netherlanders  were 
forced  to  wage  before  they  could  shake  off  the  tyranny  of 
Spain.  It  began  almost  on  that  day,  long  ago,  in  1555, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  V  gave  away  his  crowns  in  the 
great  hall  of  Brussels,  and  it  was  still  to  continue  for 
many  a  weary  year. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  with  detail  on  any  more 
of  the  particular  incidents  which  occurred  in  that  struggle  : 
they  form  a  sombre  picture  of  battle,  murder,  pillage  and 
massacre,  which  it  is  not  good  to  gaze  on  too  long  or  too 
closely.  The  annals  of  Netherland  relating  to  this  period 
are  sullied  by  every  crime  known  to  the  human  race  ; 
nothing  is  lacking  to  complete  the  tale  of  barbarities 
committed  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  birth  was  heralded 
by  angels  singing  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  toward 
men  ;  and  it  is  relieved  only  by  the  unflinching  heroism 
and  stern  determination  shown  by  the  men  who  had  sworn 
to  defend  their  homes,  their  rights  and  their  liberties  to 
the  last  drops  of  their  blood. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

The  Last  Years  of  William  the  Silent 

THE  great  war  between  Netherland  and  Spain  had 
been  going  on  for  thirteen  years.     Don  John  of 
Austria,  another  governor  for  the  Spanish  king, 
had  been  broken  by  the  men  he  had  been  sent  to  tame. 
For  a  couple  of    years  after  the  Spanisli  Fury  he  had 
schemed  and  fought  to  recover  the  country  for  his  royal 
master,  and  to  bend  the  people  to  his  will.     But  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose  ;  and  he  died  in  camp  in  the  prime  of  life, 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned. 

His  place  was  taken  by  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  carried  on  the  war  with  greater  energy  and  with  better 
success — from  the  point  of  view  of  Spain. 

In  these  years  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  massacred  in  cold  blood  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion  ;  thousands  more  had  been  slain  in  battle,  or  had 
perished  in  sieges.  Hundreds  of  towns  had  been  sacked 
and  burnt ;  grass  grew  in  their  streets  ;  in  the  open  country 
wolves  roamed  unchecked  and  made  their  lairs  in  the 
desolated  villages.  The  whole  country  seemed  almost 
a  desert ;  but  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
whose  hearts  beat  in  the  hope  that  one  day  they  would  be 
free,  and  in  whose  breasts  still  glowed  the  fire  of  patriotism. 

The  master  mind  that  had  guided  the  Netherlanders 
through  all  their  struggles  was  that  of  William  the  Silent, 
that  Prince  of  Orange  on  whose  shoulders  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  leaned  when  he  abdicated  his  crowns  at  Brussels 
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in  1555.  He  was  the  King's  lieutenant,  or  stadtholder,  by 
right  for  Holland  and  Zealand,  although  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  troubles  in  1567  he  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to 
Germany ;  and  during  the  years  that  followed,  when  he 
had  been  fighting  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  it  was 
as  stadtholder  that  he  fought ;  not,  he  said,  against  his 
lawful  king,  Philip  II,  but  against  that  king's  advisers. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  and  as  Philip's  intentions 
against  Netherland  became  more  and  more  evident,  it  was 
impossible  for  this  fiction  to  continue.  In  1577  William 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels  and  was  acclaimed 
ruward,  or  governor,  of  Brabant ;  and  his  authority, 
by  now  almost  unlimited,  extended  over  nearly  every 
province  of  Netherland.  Three  years  later  the  provinces 
declared  their  entire  independence  of  Spain  ;  and  Holland 
and  Zealand  offered  the  sovereignty  to  William.  He, 
however,  did  not  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  even  yet 
to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  would  not  allow 
the  people  to  proclaim  him  king. 

Philip  well  knew  who  it  was  that  was  guiding  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  Netherland,  and  on  the  15th  March  1580 
he  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  twenty-five 
thousand  golden  crowns  to  anyone  who  would  take  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  In  case  this  should  not 
be  sufficient,  a  patent  of  nobility  was  a  further  bait  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  every  assassin  in  Europe  ;  and  hence- 
forth, with  such  a  price  on  his  head,  the  life  of  William  the 
Silent  was  never  out  of  danger.  He  was  declared  a  traitor 
and  a  miscreant ;  he  was  banished  perpetually  from  all  the 
Spanish  dominions  ;  every  subject  of  King  Philip  was 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  him,  openly  or  privately, 
or  even  to  administer  to  him  victuals,  drink,  fire  or  other 
necessaries. 

The   proclamation   was    published   broadcast   through 
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Netherland,  and  William's  reply  quickly  followed.  He 
repudiated  Philip's  authority,  at  last  asserted  the  independ- 
ence of  Netherland,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  solely  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  treated  with  scorn  the  price  set  on  his  head. 

"  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God,"  were  his  brave  words  ; 
"  my  worldly  goods  and  my  life  have  long  since  been 
dedicated  to  His  service.  He  will  dispose  of  them  as  seems 
best  for  His  glory,  and  my  salvation." 

With  such  words  did  William  meet  the  threats  of  Philip  ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Netherland  were  equally  determined. 
In  the  following  year  "  the  knights,  nobles,  and  cities  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  '  again  besought  him  to  accept 
''  the  entire  authority  as  sovereign  and  chief  of  the  land, 
as  long  as  the  war  should  continue  "  ;  and,  with  this 
limitation  as  to  time,  William  accepted.  His  powers 
were  practically  the  same  as  they  always  had  been  when  he 
was  the  King's  stadtholder  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
as  far  as  William  was  concerned,  the  authority  of  the  King 
was  officially  disowned  ;  his  name  was  discarded  ;  and 
the  proscribed  rebel  on  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set 
exercised  supreme  functions  in  his  own.  name,  in  virtue  of 
powers  obtained  from  the  states  themselves. 

William  thus  became  sovereign  ruler  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  ;  but  the  more  southern  portions  of  Netherland 
were  still  Catholic  in  the  main,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge  a  Protestant  chief.  They  therefore  called 
in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king,  and 
elected  him  their  sovereign.  A  close  alliance,  however, 
was  made  between  Holland  and  Zealand  and  the  United 
Provinces  under  Anjou  ;  each  party  respected  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  other,  and  they  were  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  banish  the  detested  Spaniards  for  ever  from 
the  land.  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma  was  in  command 
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of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  nominally  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  for  King  Philip ;  and  there  was  continual 
fighting  between  his  troops  and  the  patriots,  especially 
in  the  more  southern  provinces. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  proclamation  of  Philip  against 
the  life  of  William  began  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  March  1582,  a  great  festival  in 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was 
arranged  to  take  place  in  the  palace  at  Antwerp.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  all  the  great  French  lords  in 
the  Duke's  train,  were  to  be  present ;  and  William  gave  a 
dinner-party  before  proceeding  to  the  palace  to  take  part 
in  the  rejoicings. 

After  dinner,  as  he  and  his  guests  were  leaving  the  dining- 
room,  a  youth  stepped  out  from  among  the  servants  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Prince. 

William  was  always  accessible  to  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  supplication.  He  took 
the  paper  unsuspectingly,  but  a  loud  report  rang  through 
the  chamber  as  he  unfolded  it,  and  it  fluttered  to  the 
ground  from  his  nerveless  hand.  Before  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  William's  attendants  realized  what  had 
happened ;  the  youth  was  still  there,  but,  instead  of  the 
petition  which  his  hand  had  held  but  a  moment  before, 
he  grasped  a  smoking  pistol. 

Neither  the  Prince's  presence  of  mind  nor  his  generosity 
deserted  him  at  this  moment,  which  was  so  nearly  his  last. 
"  Do  not  kill  him,"  he  said.  "  I  forgive  him  my  death." 
But,  before  his  words  were  comprehended,  two  of  the 
gentlemen  present  had  run  the  miscreant  through  with 
their  rapiers  ;  the  halberdiers  rushed  upon  him  immedi- 
ately afterwards  ;  and  the  would-be  assassin  fell,  pierced 
and  gashed  with  thirty- two  mortal  wounds. 

The  Prince's  escape  from  death  was  almost  miraculous  ; 
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the  bullet  entered  his  head  under  the  ear,  tore  its  way 
through,  and  came  out  under  the  opposite  jawbone. 
It  made  a  most  dangerous  wound,  which  had,  however, 
been  cauterized  by  the  flame  from  the  pistol  ;  and  the 
flow  of  blood,  which  otherwise  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  fatal,  had  thus  been  fortunately  stopped  through  the 
pistol  having  been  fired  at  such  short  range. 

The  consternation  in  Antwerp  when  the  crime  became 
known  was  unbounded.  At  first  people  thought  there 
had  been  treachery  among  the  French  lords  ;  and  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his  party 
had  not  papers  been  found  upon  the  pretended  petitioner 
which  laid  bare  the  plot. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  fifteen-year-old  son  of  William, 
who  was  destined  to  become  almost  as  famous  as  his  father, 
searched  the  body  of  the  miscreant ;  and  he  discovered 
a  curious  collection  of  sorcerers'  charms,  Catholic  objects 
of  veneration,  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour,  and 
the  angel  Gabriel,  together  with  bribes  to  all  the  Host 
of  Heaven  for  their  aid  in  his  dastardly  enterprise.  The 
body  was  exposed  on  the  public  square,  where  it  was  soon 
recognized  as  that  of  Juan  Jaureguy,  a  servant  of  Caspar 
d'Anastro,  a  Spanish  merchant  of  Antwerp.  D'Anastro's 
house  was  immediately  searched  ;  he  had  fled,  but  letters 
were  soon  found  which  laid  bare  the  whole  conspiracy. 

It  was  purely  a  commercial  venture  on  the  part  of 
d'Anastro.  Tempted  by  the  reward,  he  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  King  of  Spain  to  have  the  job  carried 
out.  He  was  far  too  crafty  and  cowardly  to  do  it  himself  ; 
and  had  imposed  on  the  gullibility  of  his  servant,  one  of 
the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  Catholics,  who 
apparently  promised  to  do  the  deed  for  a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  sum  his  master  would  receive. 

He  found  it  easy  to  persuade  Jaureguy  that  the  murder 
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would  be  a  pious  action,  and  likely  to  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  His  saints.  His  chief  cashier,  and  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  were  both  privy  to  the  plot,  made 
the  unfortunate  youth  believe  that  on  firing  the  shot  he 
would  immediately  become  invisible  ;  they  filled  his  head 
with  thoughts  such  as  these,  and  his  pockets  with  relics 
that  could  not  fail  to  protect  him  in  every  peril ;  he  heard 
the  Mass  ;  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  administered  to  him, 
and  he  set  out  on  his  mission.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  those  who  instigated  the  horrible  crime  were  far  more 
guilty  than  he  who  attempted  it,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  although  d'Anastro  himself  escaped,  the  cashier 
and  the  monk  were  both  captured  and  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty. 

The  Prince  recovered.  On  the  2nd  May,  a  solemn  service 
of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in  the  great  cathedral 
of  Antwerp  ;  but  three  days  later  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  shock 
caused  by  the  attempted  assassination. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was  William's  third  wife.  When 
only  eighteen  years  old  he  had  married  Anne  of  Egmont ; 
seven  years  later,  in  1558,  she  died,  and  in  1561  he  married 
Anna  of  Saxony.  This  was  an  unfortunate  marriage  : 
William  was  eventually  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  in 
1575  he  married  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In  1583  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  the  fourth  time,  became  a  bridegroom, 
for  he  then  married  Louisa  de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the 
famous  admiral  who  was  slain  in  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew. 

The  fate  of  Jaureguy  did  not  deter  others  from  striving 
to  win  the  reward  offered  by  the  King  of  Spain.  A  few 
months  later  a  plot  to  poison  both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  discovered  ;  and  the  two  principals, 
an  Italian  named  Basa  and  a  Spaniard  named  Salseda, 
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who  had  been  hired  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  were  both 
arrested.  Basa  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  commit 
suicide  in  prison  ;  Salseda  was  torn  asunder  by  four  horses  ! 

From  then  until  the  fatal  day  in  July  1584  when  the 
assassin's  bullet  at  last  robbed  the  Netherlanders  of  their 
leader,  plots  against  his  life  were  constantly  being  dis- 
covered. In  March  1583  Pietro  Dordogno,  who  had  come 
from  Spain  with  a  special  commission  from  the  Spanish 
government  to  assassinate  the  Prince,  was  executed  in 
Antwerp.  A  year  later  Hans  Hanzoon,  a  merchant  of 
Flushing,  concealed  gunpowder  under  the  house  occupied 
by  William  in  that  city,  and  even  under  his  seat  in  church. 
The  gunpowder  was  fortunately  discovered  before  a  match 
could  be  set  to  it,  and  Hans  Hanzoon  also  suffered  on  the 
gallows  for  his  crime.  Shortly  afterwards  a  captured 
French  officer  was  released  from  a  Spanish  prison  on  his 
promise  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  Prince.  In  this  case 
the  confidence  of  Spain  had  been  misplaced,  for  the  French- 
man was  a  friend  to  liberty  and  Orange.  He  revealed  the 
plot  and  remained,  what  he  always  had  been,  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  struggling  states. 

But  no  man  can  be  safe  for  ever  when  his  life  is  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  poison,  steel,  or  bullet  of  secret 
assassins  backed  by  the  whole  influence  and  resources  of 
a  powerful  government ;  the  day  must  come  sooner  or 
later  when  the  watchfulness  and  the  faithful  care  of  his 
followers  will  be  overcome  by  one  of  his  countless  enemies. 
So  it  was  with  Orange. 

The  city  of  Delft,  where  he  was  residing  in  the  summer  of 
1584,  was  thronged  with  men  who  had  offered  their  services 
to  Parma,  and  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  remove 
the  Prince.  Italians,  Spaniards,  Lorrainers,  Scotchmen, 
Englishmen,  men  of  almost  every  European  nation,  had 
succumbed  to  temptation  at  one  time  or  another,  and  had 
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received  money  in  advance  for  the  murder  they  promised 
to  commit.  Many  attempts  had  been  made,  but  nothing 
had  actually  been  done  ;  but  these  would-be  assassins 
were  ever  on  the  watch,  and  no  power  on  earth  could 
withhold  the  opportunity  from  them  for  ever. 

One  of  this  motley  band  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  named  Balthazar  Gerard.  He  was  a  fanatical 
Catholic  from  Burgundy,  and  his  resolve  to  murder  the 
Prince  of  Orange  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  misguided 
religious  fervour  as  much  as  from  the  hope  of  any  earthly 
reward.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  looked  upon  the 
Prince  as  an  enemy  of  religion,  as  well  as  a  rebel  against 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  and  he  had  long  cherished  the 
idea  of  ridding  the  earth  of  such  a  monster. 

As  soon  as  the  proclamation  against  Orange  was 
published,  Balthazar  left  his  native  town  of  Dole  and 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
He  had  meanwhile  possessed  himself  of  models  of  the 
official  seals  of  the  Governor  of  Luxemburg,  Count  Mans- 
field, who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  With 
these  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
represent  himself  as  the  son  of  a  persecuted  Calvinist 
family,  and  prove  his  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause  by 
delivering  the  stolen  seals  to  the  Prince.  Having  thus 
obtained  his  confidence,  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
murderous  design  would  not  be  long  in  forthcoming. 

The  Prince  of  Parma  approved  the  plan.  He  promised 
Gerard  that  if  all  went  well  the  reward  should  be  his  ; 
that  if  he  should  himself  be  sacrificed  it  would  be  faithfully 
paid  to  his  heirs  ;  and  that  in  either  case  his  name  would 
be  assured  of  a  glorious  immortality.  Gerard  set  out  for 
Delft  with  a  light  heart.  He  was  well  received  by  one 
of  Orange's  suite,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  his  plan,  was  given  a  post  in  a  special  mission 
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to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  in  France.  His  hopes,  however, 
were  not  to  be  deferred  for  long.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  mission  Anjou  died,  and  Gerard  was  entrusted  with 
the  despatches  containing  the  news  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

Once  again  he  entered  Delft,  and  on  the  very  morning  of 
his  arrival  was  summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Prince  to 
give  him  further  news  of  the  events  in  France.  William 
lay  sick  in  bed  ;  it  was  an  opportunity  such  as  Gerard  had 
never  dared  to  hope  for,  but,  totally  unprepared  as  he  was, 
unarmed,  and  with  no  plan  for  escape,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  chamber  of  the  Prince  with  his  mission  unaccom- 
plished. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait  for  another  opportunity. 
He  remained  in  Delft ;  and,  with  money  actually  provided 
by  his  victim,  bought  a  pair  of  pistols.  On  Tuesday  the 
10th  July  1584,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  Prince's  house  ;  he  waited  in  the  hall,  and 
as  the  Prince  passed  through  on  his  way  to  dinner,  he 
stepped  forward  to  ask  for  a  passport.  The  Princess,  who 
was  with  her  husband,  observed  the  hollow  and  unsettled 
voice  and  the  agitated  appearance  of  the  petitioner,  and, 
not  liking  his  appearance,  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he 
wanted. 

"  He  is  only  a  man  demanding  a  passport,"  replied  the 
Prince  ;  "  we  will  give  him  one  after  dinner."  The  party 
went  on,  taking  no  further  heed  of  the  occurrence. 

Gerard  spent  the  dinner-time  walking  about  among  the 
stables  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  mapping  out  the  path 
by  which  he  intended  to  escape.  That  done,  he  returned 
to  the  hall,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  dark  recess  on  the 
staircase. 

At  two  o'clock  dinner  was  over,  and  the  party  left  the 
dining-room  on  their  way  back  to  the  private  apartments 
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upstairs.  William  led,  and  he  had  scarcely  ascended  two 
stairs  before  the  murderer  emerged  from  his  hiding-place, 
pistol  in  hand.  No  one  was  nigh  to  save  the  Prince. 
Gerard  pulled  the  trigger  ;  there  was  a  flash  and  a  report. 
William  staggered  into  the  arms  of  his  master  of  horse,  who 
was  just  behind  him  ;  as  he  fell  he  exclaimed  in  French  : 

"  Oh,  my  God,  take  pity  of  my  soul,  I  am  sore  wounded  ! 
My  God,  take  pity  of  my  soul,  and  of  this  poor  people  !  " 

Those  were  the  last  words  of  William  of  Orange,  except 
for  a  scarcely  heard  "  Yes,"  a  moment  afterwards,  when  his 
sister  asked  him  if  he  commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  when  his  facul- 
ties were  at  their  prime,  and  at  a  time  when  his  guiding 
hand  could  be  ill  spared,  the  man  who  perhaps  deserves 
more  than  any  other  the  proud  title  of  "  the  Father  of  his 
Country." 

Gerard,  without  waiting  to  see  the  effects  of  his  shot, 
cleared  the  four  or  five  steps  he  had  mounted  at  one  bound, 
and  dashed  through  the  passages  among  the  stables  that 
he  had  previously  surveyed.  But  his  escape  was  brief. 
The  echoes  of  the  shot  had  scarcely  ceased  reverberating 
amongst  the  rafters  of  the  old  hall  before  the  pursuit  was 
started.  The  criminal  tripped  over  a  heap  of  stable 
refuse,  and  was  captured  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  been  struck 
dead,  as  was  his  predecessor  Jaureguy.  His  "  trial  ' 
consisted  of  a  series  of  tortures  by  the  rack  and  other 
revolting  instruments,  under  the  persuasion  of  which  he 
made  a  full  confession  of  all  the  circumstances  that  led  up 
to  the  committal  of  the  crime  ;  and  on  the  15th  July  he 
was  executed  with  all  the  most  horrible  barbarities  that 
even  a  mediaeval  mind  could  suggest.  Throughout  all 
his  sufferings  he  gloried  in  his  deed,  which  was  evidently 
committed  under  the  influence  of  a  deep  religious  convic- 
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tion,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  forgive  his  torturers  and 
promised  to  serve  as  their  advocate  in  paradise  !  Although 
words  cannot  express  the  detestation  of  the  crime  which 
deprived  Netherland  of  William  the  Silent,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  sympathy  for  the  wretched  man  who  com- 
mitted it ;  he  was  the  tool  of  an  unscrupulous  wretch  who 
was  willing  to  sell  his  soul  for  gold  but  too  cowardly  to  risk 
his  worthless  body,  and  the  plaything  of  influences  he  could 
not  control ;  and  the  man  on  whose  account  he  suffered 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  the  inhuman 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

From  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to 
the  Twelve  Years'  Truce,  1609 


1 


"A  HE  assassination  of  William  the  Silent  not  only 
closed  the  life  of  a  brave  and  good  man,  but  re- 
moved the  hero  and  the  guiding  spirit  from  the 
tragedy  of  the  Dutch  people.  A  whole  generation  had 
passed  away  since  the  contest  with  Spain  had  started.  Many 
of  the  principal  actors  in  it  had  fallen,  besides  thousands  of 
humble  men  and  women  whose  very  names  are  forgotten. 
Philip  II,  however,  and  the  evil  spirit  which  animated 
him,  lived  on  ;  but  he  was  still  bravely  met  by  the  un- 
flinching determination  of  the  people  he  had  striven  in 
vain  to  subdue. 

William's  eldest  son,  the  Count  of  Buren,  was  still  in 
Spain,  where  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  taken 
seventeen  years  before.  It  was  to  his  younger  brother, 
Maurice,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  that  the  Dutch  people 
turned  in  their  extremity.  A  council  selected  from  the 
various  states  was  appointed,  and  Maurice  was  placed  at 
its  head.  It  scornfully  rejected  the  overtures  made  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  who  thought  to  profit  by  the  temporary 
dismay  and  confusion  created  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince,  and  demanded  the  instant  submission  of  the  states ; 
and  so  the  war  went  on. 

At  first  all  the  backbone  seemed  to  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  Dutch  opposition.  Everywhere  the  arms  of  Parma 
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were  victorious.  Town  after  town  yielded  to  him,  and 
within  a  year  of  the  death  of  William,  practically  the  whole 
of  Southern  Netherland,  which  we  now  call  Belgium,  was 
once  more  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  Even  Antwerp  herself, 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  world,  opened  her  gates  to 
the  conquering  Spaniard,  after  a  memorable  siege  of 
fourteen  months. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp  that  the  United 
Provinces,  realizing  that  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  alone 
the  undivided  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  in  turn.  The 
sovereignty  was  offered  to  the  monarchs  of  both  countries. 
But  France  was  so  torn  by  civil  war  that  any  effective  help 
from  Henry  III  was  out  of  the  question  ;  while  Elizabeth 
of  England  was  of  a  cautious  temperament,  and  would  not 
embroil  herself  too  deeply  in  the  dispute  between  Nether- 
land  and  Spain.  However,  she  showed  her  friendliness 
to  the  Protestant  cause  by  advancing  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  sent  to  Holland  a  body  of  six  thousand  troops 
under  the  command  of  her  favourite,  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

On  Leicester's  arrival,  in  December  1585,  the  states 
showed  their  gratitude  to  England  by  appointing  him 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Provinces  ;  while 
to  balance  his  power,  Prince  Maurice  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-General  and  Admiral  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  But  Leicester  soon  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  work  entrusted  to  him. 
His  administration  lasted  for  two  years,  during  which  his 
incapacity  and  presumption  became  every  day  more 
marked  and  more  revolting,  and  he  was  at  last  recalled  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  the  year  1587. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Netherland  that  the  battle  of 
Zutphen  took  place  :  a  quite  insignificant  skirmish  which 
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would  hardly  be  remembered  were  it  not  that  it  was  there 
that  Sidney,  the  gallant  poet-soldier,  fell. 

The  town  of  Zutphen  was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  places  attacked  by  Leicester  when  he 
took  the  field  in  August  1586.  It  was  ill  prepared  to  stand 
a  siege  ;  and  Parma,  aware  of  this  fact,  sent  forward  three 
hundred  waggons  laden  with  supplies  under  the  protection 
of  some  3100  horse  and  foot.  Half-a-mile  from  the  walls 
of  the  town  the  convoy  was  met  by  a  force  of  550  English, 
foremost  among  whom  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Before 
leaving  camp  he  had  seen  another  of  the  English  leaders, 
Sir  William  Pelham,  riding  out  without  his  cuisses,  or 
leg-armour ;  not  to  be  outdone,  he  threw  away  his 
own,  and  rode  to  battle  with  no  other  protection  than 
his  cuirass. 

As  the  early  morning  fog  rolled  away,  Parma's  convoy, 
the  creaking  of  whose  wheels  had  been  heard  for  some  time, 
came  in  sight,  and  the  little  band  of  English  dashed  them- 
selves again  and  again  on  the  surprised  Spaniards.  The 
battle  was  simply  a  series  of  furious  charges  and  personal 
encounters,  recalling  the  old  days  of  knightly  chivalry  : 
swords,  battle-axes  and  spears  were  more  in  evidence 
than  gunpowder,  and  many  a  desperate  deed  of  valour  was 
done  on  that  day  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept.  But 
in  the  end  victory  lay  with  the  big  battalions  ;  the  Span- 
iards took  their  convoy  into  Zutphen,  and  those  of  the 
English  who  were  still  able  to  move  retired  from  the  field 
in  as  good  order  as  they  could  manage  ! 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  death  of  Sidney  that  invests 
this  battle  with  undying  interest,  and  which  causes  every 
Englishman's  pulse  to  beat  quicker  when  he  hears  the  name 
of  '  Zutphen."  In  the  first  charge  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him  ;  but,  obtaining  another  belonging  to  a  fallen 
comrade,  he  was  back  again  at  once  in  the  thick  of  the 
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fight.  He  fought  through  the  whole  action,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  battle 
was  almost  decided  against  them,  he  led  a  final  charge 
for  victory  or  death.  There  was  only  a  handful  of  the 
English  left  that  was  able  to  charge ;  but  they  galloped 
right  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  dealing  death  around 
them  as  they  went ;  and  another  few  hundred  men  as 
gallant  as  they  would  have  saved  the  day  even  then. 

But  what  was  worse  than  their  failure  against  such  odds, 
was  the  fact  that  their  commander  was  desperately 
wounded.  A  bullet  struck  Sidney  on  his  unprotected 
thigh,  shattering  the  bone  to  splinters.  His  new  horse 
turned  and  galloped  terrified  away,  and  unable  in  his 
wounded  condition  to  control  the  charger,  the  gallant 
soldier  was  carried  from  the  field.  At  length  he  reached 
the  English  camp ;  and  now  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicler  and  his  devoted  friend,  Fulke  Greville,  must 
take  up  the  tale  : 

"  Being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for 
some  drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him  ;  but  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier 
carried  along  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast, 
ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle.  Which  Sir 
Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he  drank, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words,  '  Thy 
necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.' 

Sidney  lingered  on  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  died  on 
the  17th  October  1586.  His  body  was  taken  to  England, 
and  was  given  a  public  funeral  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
For  many  months  the  Court,  and  the  whole  country, 
mourned  for  the  warrior  poet ;  and  his  memory  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  so  long  as  there  is 
one  left  to  read  of  his  act  of  Christian  kindness  to  a 
nameless  soldier  on  the  field  of  Zutphen. 
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After  the  Death  of  William 

After  the  departure  of  Leicester  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
affairs  of  Netherland,  for  Philip  of  Spain  was  preparing 
the  Invincible  Armada  for  which  the  year  1588  is  ever 
memorable.  The  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  lent  her 
aid  to  the  revolted  provinces  made  him  more  than  ever 
resolved  to  conquer  England. 

The  story  of  this  celebrated  attempt  belongs  to  English 
history,  but  the  help  given  by  the  new  Republic,  whose 
very  existence  depended  upon  it,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  sailed  up  the  Channel,  expect- 
ing to  be  joined  at  Dunkirk  by  Parma  with  another  fleet. 
But  the  Dutch  navy  blockaded  every  port  in  Netherland, 
and  not  a  single  ship  of  Parma's  could  get  through  to  join 
the  galleons  of  Spain.  The  great  attempt  of  Philip  might 
have  had  a  very  different  ending  if  the  Dutch  sailors 
had  ever  allowed  Parma's  fleet  to  leave  the  river  mouths 
of  Netherland  ! 

Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  not  as  yet  been  very 
prominent  in  the  struggles  of  his  country.  His  youth  had 
kept  him  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  position  ;  but 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  he  began  to 
take  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  long  contest.  In  1590 
he  commenced  his  campaign  to  recapture  the  towns  that 
had  fallen  at  various  times  into  the  hands  of  Spain  ;  and, 
profiting  by  the  absence  of  Parma,  who  was  away  fighting 
in  France,  by  1592  he  had  recovered  many  important 
cities. 

In  December  of  that  year  the  Duke  of  Parma  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven ;  and  with  his  death  Netherland 
seemed  to  take  a  secondary  place  in  the  thoughts  of  Philip, 
whose  chief  ambition  now  was  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  Henry  IV  of  France.  The  success  of  Prince 
Maurice  continued ;  and  such  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
provinces  that  they  were  able  to  assist  France  with  large 
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supplies  both  of  money  and  of  men.  Maurice  was  no  more 
free  from  the  attacks  of  assassins  than  his  father  had  been  ; 
in  the  year  1594  two  plots  against  his  life  were  discovered, 
the  would-be  perpetrators  of  which  were  both  executed. 

On  the  13th  September  1598,  King  Philip  II  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  For  two  years  and  a  half  his  nephew 
Albert  had  been  his  Governor-General  in  Netherland, 
though  he  had  lost  several  battles  to  the  patriots  under 
Prince  Maurice.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Philip  had 
arranged  a  marriage  between  Albert  and  his  daughter 
Isabella,  and  had  caused  them  to  be  proclaimed  joint 
sovereigns  of  Burgundy  and  Netherland.  The  wedding 
took  place  a  few  months  later  at  Valencia,  and  in  September 
1600  the  Archdukes  (as  they  were  called)  made  their 
entrance  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  into  Brussels. 

By  this  time  both  the  Spanish  party  and  the  patriots 
were  well-nigh  exhausted,  but  the  war  still  dragged  on. 
In  1600  Maurice  annihilated  the  army  of  the  Archduke 
at  Niewpoort ;  and  in  the  following  year  Albert  commenced 
the  siege  of  Ostend,  destined  to  be  the  longest  and  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare. 
The  town  was  held  by  the  Dutch,  and  was  important  to 
them,  as  it  gave  them  the  command  of  the  Channel,  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  a  fleet  of  vessels  afloat  which  had 
been  able  to  account  for  many  a  great  galleon  of  Spain. 

The  siege  lasted  for  over  three  years  and  three  months, 
and  became  practically  a  school  for  all  the  young  nobility 
of  Europe,  who  flocked  thither  to  study  the  principles  of 
attack  and  defence.  The  town  fell  at  last  on  the  22nd 
September  1604  ;  but  when  the  Spaniards  marched  in 
over  its  crumbled  walls,  all  that  met  their  eyes  was  a 
smoking  ruin  which  bore  more  resemblance  to  a  vast 
sepulchre  than  to  a  once  prosperous  town.  Its  possession 
had  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
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human  life  and  money,  and  as  Maurice  had  meanwhile 
captured  the  town  of  Sluys,  which  suited  his  purpose  as  a 
naval  base  just  as  well,  it  was  a  dear  bargain  for  Spain. 

During  the  siege  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  had 
helped  the  Dutch  considerably,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  I.  At  first  they  were  led  to  expect  great  things 
from  James  ;  but  their  hopes  were  of  brief  duration,  for 
in  August  1604  that  fickle  monarch  abandoned  the  pro- 
vinces to  their  fate,  and  made  a  separate  peace  with  Spain. 

It  was  still  another  five  years  before  there  was  peace  in 
Netherland.  The  Marquis  Spinola,  who  had  risen  to  fame 
in  the  siege  of  Ostend,  commanded  the  Archduke's  forces  ; 
and  he  fought  the  Dutch,  who  were  bravely  led  by  Prince 
Maurice,  with  varying  success.  Both  sides  were,  however, 
tired  of  the  contest ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  busily  crippling  the  resources 
of  Spain  in  the  extremities  of  her  empire.  Nearer  home 
they  had  captured  and  sacked  Cadiz  as  early  as  1596  ;  in 
1605  they  chased  a  Spanish  fleet  into  the  port  of  Dover  ; 
and  later  in  the  same  year  a  Dutch  colonial  fleet  had 
defeated  the  Spaniards  off  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  1606 
they  were  themselves  defeated  off  Cape  St  Vincent ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  under  Heemskirk,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  they  destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  anchored  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  A  month  later  an  armistice  of 
eight  months  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  9th  April  1609 
a  truce,  to  continue  for  twelve  years,  was  signed  at 
Antwerp. 

By  this  truce  the  independence  of  Netherland  was 
temporarily  recognized  by  Spain.  The  United  Provinces — 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland  and  Groningen — 
were  declared  to  be  free  and  independent  states ;  while 
the  southern  part  of  the  country,  consisting  roughly  of 
what  we  now  know  as  Belgium,  was  content  to  remain 
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under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Archduke  Albert  and  Arch- 
duchess Isabella.  At  last  the  Netherlanders  were  to  be 
allowed  a  little  breathing  space  after  the  persecutions, 
massacres  and  bloodshed  that  had  been  their  lot  for 
more  than  forty  years. 
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The  End  of  the  Great  Struggle 

BY  the  truce  of  1609  peace  between   Netherland 
and  Spain  was  guaranteed  for  twelve  years,  and 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  Netherlander  would 
have  spent  this  time  in  repairing  the  ravages  wrought 
by  the  war  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  in  pre- 
paring for  that  which  was  bound  to  burst  upon  them  again 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.     But  unfortunately  internal 
disputes  arose  in  which  the  energies,  and  worse  still  the 
lives,  of  many  brave  Dutchmen  were  wasted. 

The  truce  had  been  brought  about  very  largely  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Johan  van  Olden  Barneveldt,  the  Grand 
Pensionary  of  Holland,  who  was  the  head  of  what  might 
be  called  the  Peace  party.  Prince  Maurice,  first  and 
foremost  a  soldier,  was  not  over-anxious  for  peace  ;  his 
qualities  were  those  which  shone  brightly  on  the  battle- 
field but  were  dull  and  useless  in  the  council  chamber, 
and  consequently  he  and  Barneveldt  were  almost  naturally 
opposed  to  each  other  from  the  first. 

Within  a  year  of  the  signing  of  the  truce  a  great  religious 
dispute  broke  out  between  the  followers  of  two  professors 
of  theology,  Gomar  and  Arminius,  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Barneveldt  enrolled  himself  among  the  sup- 
porters of  Arminius,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Maurice 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Gomar.  The  Inquisition,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  things  of  the 
past,  but  the  State  had  by  no  means  given  up  its  right 
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to  dictate  to  the  people  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and 
the  followers  of  the  rival  professors  were  more  than  once 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  State,  whilst 
grave  politicians  listened  to  the  interminable  dispute. 

It  was  not  long  now  before  the  Arminians  became  the 
objects  of  almost  as  fierce  a  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Gomarists  as  the  Protestants  had  received  only  a  few 
years  previously  from  the  Catholics.  Barneveldt  appealed 
to  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  complete  control  of  the  military 
force,  to  interfere  between  the  two  parties  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  disturbances  which  were  daily  becoming  more 
threatening.  But  he  appealed  in  vain ;  so  at  last  he  in- 
duced the  magistrates  of  various  towns  to  call  out  the 
national  militia,  which  had  the  right  of  arming  at  its  own 
expense  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace. 

This  step  gave  Maurice  the  opportunity  to  crush  his 
opponent,  but  at  the  same  time  to  place  a  stain  on  his  own 
reputation  which  time  can  never  efface.  He  spread  a 
report  that  Barneveldt  was  plotting  to  deliver  the  country 
up  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  to  Brill,  placed  a  garrison  in  the  town  in  defiance 
of  the  just  remonstrances  of  its  magistrates.  He  repeated 
this  move  at  many  other  towns,  trampling  underfoot  all 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  citizens ;  and  at  length  his 
conduct  so  completely  terrified  the  States  General,  that  they 
disbanded  the  militia  and  lay  unprotected  at  his  mercy. 
The  Prince  immediately  caused  the  arrest  of  Barneveldt, 
and  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Arminians,  including  the 
famous  scholar,  Grotius,  in  the  name  of  the  States  General. 

Maurice  was  now  absolute  in  everything  but  name. 
A  synod  was  opened  at  Dordrecht  in  November  1618,  and 
for  six  months  it  went  through  the  mockery  of  considering 
the  teachings  of  Arminius.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  foreseen.  Arminius  himself  had  died  in  1609, 
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but  his  doctrines  survived  ;  they  were  condemned  as 
heresy,  and  those  who  believed  in  them  proscribed  as 
heretics,  and  sentenced  to  banishment  or  death.  The 
synod  was  followed  by  the  trial  of  Barneveldt  and  his 
fellow-patriots,  on  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  liberties 
they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  save.  Barneveldt  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  on  the  13th  May  1619, 
whilst  Grotius  and  the  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Thus  Arminianism  was  for  the  time  com- 
pletely suppressed,  and  the  Gomarist  party,  with  Prince 
Maurice  at  its  head,  remained  supreme. 

Several  of  the  Arminians  were  able  to  escape  from 
prison,  and  Grotius,  or  Hugo  de  Groot,  as  he  was  also  called, 
was  one  of  them.  His  wife  had  been  permitted  to  share 
his  confinement,  and  it  was  she  who  thought  of  the  plan  for 
his  escape.  He  was  allowed  to  have  books  sent  to  him, 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  his  friends  to  send  them  to  him 
regularly  in  a  box.  For  the  first  year  the  governor  care- 
fully examined  the  box  every  time  it  went  in  or  out  of  the 
prison  ;  but  as  time  went  on  the  examination  gradually 
came  to  be  overlooked,  and  Grotius's  wife  saw  in  the  box 
a  means  of  escape  for  her  husband.  So  one  night  the 
gaolers,  instead  of  taking,  as  they  were  accustomed  to, 
a  box  of  books  from  Grotius's  cell  to  his  friend  outside, 
carried  a  box  containing  the  philosopher  himself.  In  this 
way  he  got  clear  away  from  the  prison,  and  after  various 
adventures  and  narrow  escapes  from  discovery,  at  length 
found  himself  safe  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  land. 

For  some  little  time  his  wife  managed  to  deceive  the 
gaolers  by  saying  that  her  husband  was  ill  in  bed,  but  in  a 
few  days  the  plot  was  discovered.  At  first  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  go  hard  with  her,  as  the  government  suggested 
holding  her  in  place  of  her  husband.  But  more  humane 
counsels  prevailed  ;  and  after  a  fortnight  she  was  set  at 
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liberty,  when  she  joined  her  husband  in  Paris.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  longer  Grotius  lived  and  worked, 
and  he  has  left  us  many  learned  books  wrhich  we  should 
probably  never  have  had,  had  it  not  been  for  his  brave 
wife's  ruse. 

The  twelve  years'  truce  ended,  and  once  more  the 
armies  of  Spain  attempted  their  old  task  of  reducing  to 
submission  a  proud,  free  and  independent  people.  The 
renewal  of  the  war  was  for  a  time  delayed  by  the  death,  in 
1621,  of  both  King  Philip  III  and  the  Archduke  Albert. 
But  the  new  king,  Philip  IV,  was  as  anxious  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Netherland  as  even  his  grandfather  had  been  ; 
and  Isabella  ruled  in  the  Belgic  provinces  with  a  firm  hand. 

This  war  was  vastly  overshadowed  in  importance  by  the 
terrible  Thirty  Years'  War  which  raged  from  1618  between 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Germany  ; 
all  Europe  became  involved  in  it,  wrhich  was  perhaps 
fortunate  for  Holland,  as  Spain  could  not  devote  her 
undivided  attention  to  subduing  her. 

Spinola  once  more  commanded  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
Prince  Maurice  the  Dutch  ;  but  the  Prince  was  no  longer 
the  great  soldier  that  he  had  been.  Age  wras  telling  upon 
him  ;  and  now  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  burning  desire 
to  free  his  country,  that  had  animated  him  in  early  life, 
had  given  place  to  a  mere  anxiety  to  uphold  his  own 
authority.  The  early  history  of  the  war  is  made  up  of 
indecisive  engagements  with  no  lasting  results.  In  1623 
a  plot  to  assassinate  Maurice,  in  which  the  sons  of  Barne- 
veldt  were  implicated,  was  discovered,  and  two  years  later 
the  Prince  died,  a  bitter  and  disappointed  man.  Before 
his  death  he  realized  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  causing 
the  execution  of  Barneveldt,  the  one  man  whose  clear  brain 
could  have  guided  his  country  through  all  her  troubles. 
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"  As  long  as  the  old  rascal  was  alive,"  he  said,  "  we  had 
counsels  and  money ;  now  we  can  find  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other." 

Maurice  was  succeeded  as  Stadtholder  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  by  his  brother,  Frederick  Henry,  whose  military 
reputation  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Maurice  himself, 
and  whose  political  talents  were  far  superior.  Under  his 
rule  the  differences  between  the  two  great  religious  parties 
subsided,  and  Arminians  and  Gomarists  both  united  in  the 
defence  of  their  fatherland.  The  history  of  the  war  is 
not  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  follow  it  in  any  detail. 
Frederick  Henry  was  successful  in  almost  all  his  enter- 
prises ;  and  although  the  town  of  Breda  was  captured  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  succeeded  his 
brother,  its  loss  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  capture, 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  of  Groenlo,  Bois-le-Duc, 
Maestricht,  and  several  other  important  towns. 

The  victories  of  the  Dutch  by  sea  were,  however,  more 
important  than  the  engagements  on  land.  In  1626  a 
combined  expedition  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  failed  in  its  attempt  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  and  an  attack  upon 
Cadiz  was  also  a  failure.  But  in  1627  Piet  Heyn,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  admiral,  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  in  the  next  year  he 
covered  himself  with  glory,  and  won  a  great  prize  for  his 
country,  by  capturing  the  entire  Spanish  silver  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  fifteen  galleons  were  laden  with 
a  whole  year's  tribute  from  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America ; 
gold  and  silver,  pearls,  indigo,  sugar,  precious  woods 
and  costly  furs  were  there  in  vast  quantities  ;  and  when 
the  cargo  was  sold  in  the  marts  of  Netherland  it  realized 
no  less  than  fifteen  million  guilders. 

The  port  of  Dunkirk  was  at  this  time  the  headquarters 
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of  a  fleet  of  pirates  subsidized  by  the  King  of  Spain.  For 
a  long  while  they  preyed  on  the  Dutch  merchant  ships 
and  fishermen,  and  sometimes  even  captured  men-of-war. 
In  one  year  Enkhuizen  alone  lost  a  hundred  fishing  boats 
to  them,  while  hundreds  of  ordinary  merchant  vessels  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  1629  Piet  Heyn  was  brought  home 
from  the  West  Indies  to  take  command  of  the  Dutch  home 
fleet  and  to  root  out  this  nest  of  pirates  ;  but  unfortun- 
ately he  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  them  two  months 
after  his  appointment,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Dunkirk 
men  captured  sixty  Dutch  ships. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  expense  of  the  war  on  land,  the  navy 
had  become  somewhat  neglected,  but  the  commerce  of 
Holland  was  suffering  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last  the 
cities  subscribed  money  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and 
the  powers  of  Frederick  Henry  as  Admiral-General  were 
considerably  extended.  In  1631  an  armada  of  about  a 
hundred  Dunkirk  ships,  supported  by  a  large  Spanish  army, 
made  an  attack  on  Zealand  ;  but  the  sons  of  the  old  Beggars 
of  the  Sea  were  still  able  to  defend  their  country.  The 
ships  sailed  out  from  Antwerp,  past  Bergen  op  Zoom 
toward  Tholen,  where,  in  the  evening,  the  Zealand  fleet 
came  upon  them.  All  night  the  battle  lasted  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  when  the  fog  of  the  early  autumn  morn- 
ing shrouded  the  scene  there  was  scarcely  a  Dunkirk  ship 
that  had  not  been  destroyed  or  run  aground.  It  was  the 
last  time  that  Spanish  soldiers  set  foot  in  the  United 
Provinces  ;  their  entire  fleet,  with  all  their  munitions  of 
war,  was  captured,  hundreds  of  their  men  sank  for  ever 
beneath  the  dark  waters  of  the  Slaak,  and  four  thousand 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  officers  of  high  rank, 
were  captured. 

For  several  years  the  war  dragged  on  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  sieges  and  skirmishes,  the  monotony  of  which 
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was  only  relieved  by  Frederick  Henry's  recapture  of  Breda 
in  1637,  and  a  brilliant  naval  victory  of  Van  Tromp  off  the 
coast  of  England  in  1639.  Fifty  ships  of  Spain  were  taken, 
burnt,  or  sunk  in  this  battle  ;  and,  while  the  Spanish  navy 
never  recovered  from  the  blow,  the  naval  reputation  of 
Holland  was  raised  well-nigh  to  its  highest  point. 

The  power  of  Frederick  Henry  meanwhile  was  constantly 
increasing.  The  gratitude  of  the  country  for  his  services 
had  been  expressed  by  the  provinces  making  his  post  as 
stadtholder  hereditary,  and  the  house  of  Orange  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  on  a  level  with  the  sovereign 
families  of  Europe.  In  1637  the  King  of  France  referred 
to  him  as  "  his  Highness,"  instead  of  by  the  lesser  title  of 
"  his  Excellency."  The  States  General  confirmed  the  use 
of  the  title,  and  a  little  later  adopted  for  themselves  the 
designation  of  "High  Mightinesses."  In  the  same  year 
the  young  son  and  heir,  Prince  William,  aged  eleven,  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State  ;  and  the  aspirations 
of  his  father  were  crowned  with  glory  when  a  marriage 
was  arranged  between  him  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Charles  I  of  England.  In  1643  the  marriage,  which  was 
fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  for  both  countries, 
took  place,  when  the  prince  was  only  seventeen  years  old 
and  the  princess  only  twelve. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  mother  of  the  young  bride, 
accompanied  her  daughter  to  her  future  home  ;  but  her 
journey  was  undertaken  more  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  Crown  jewels  of  England  in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  for  her  husband's  battles  against  his  subjects 
than  for  anything  else  !  For  the  Civil  War  had  broken  out 
in  England  ;  and  the  English  king,  following  the  example 
set  by  a  predecessor  nearly  two  centuries  earlier,  sent  for 
financial  aid  to  the  rich  merchants  of  Netherland. 

In  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  severely  defeated 
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by  the  French  at  Rocroy,  and  peace  negotiations,  which 
were  to  continue  on  and  off  for  five  years,  were  commenced 
at  Miinster.  Just  too  soon  to  see  the  efforts  of  him- 
self and  his  house  crowned  with  success,  Frederick  Henry 
died  in  March  1647,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  leaving  behind 
him  a  character  of  unblemished  integrity  and  valour. 
His  son,  William  II,  was  of  an  ardent  nature,  and,  like  his 
uncle,  Maurice,  was  more  disposed  to  favour  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  than  to  work  for  peace.  But  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  the  last  wishes  of  his  father,  were  of  too 
powerful  influence  with  the  states  to  be  overcome  by  the 
martial  yearnings  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  The  negotia- 
tions went  on,  and  at  last  the  Treaty  of  Miinster  was  pub- 
lished on  the  19th  May  1648,  and  Holland,  which  had 
for  over  eighty  years  struggled  to  be  free,  at  last  saw  her 
dreams  realized. 

The  treaty  contained  seventy-nine  articles,  three  of 
which  were  of  the  most  supreme  importance.  The  first 
acknowledged  a  complete  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  General,  and  a  renunciation  for  ever  of  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  the  second  confirmed  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  the  states  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  ;  and  the  third  provided  for  the  possession  by  the 
states  of  all  the  provinces  and  towns  which  at  the  time  of 
the  peace  were  occupied  and  held  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Polar  Exploration  and  Colonial  Enterprise 


^  HE  Treaty  of  Munster  brought  to  an  end  at  last 
the  eighty  years  of  persecution,  massacre,  murder 
and  battle  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Nether- 
land  ;  but  so  far  from  being  crushed  and  helpless  after 
all  her  troubles,  the  country  took  already  an  important 
place  in  the  world,  and  was  within  a  few  years  of  being 
at  the  height  of  its  power. 

We  have  seen  how  the  stay-at-home  Netherlanders 
fared  during  those  troublous  times,  and  how  at  length 
they  won  their  way  to  freedom  ;  now  let  us  glance  at  those 
who  left  their  native  country  to  explore  the  desert  places 
of  the  earth,  to  plant  her  flag  in  uncharted  lands,  and  to 
bring  to  her  ports  the  merchandise  and  produce  of  the 
East.  For,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  although  Nether- 
land  was  within  an  ace  of  being  crushed  for  ever  beneath 
the  iron  heel  of  Spain,  the  invincible  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
still  burnt  in  the  breasts  of  her  sons  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
as  she  was  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  she  was 
extending  her  possessions,  and  her  sphere  of  influence, 
over  almost  the  whole  globe. 

The  Dutch  ports  had  for  long  been  the  great  distributing 
centres  for  northern  Europe  for  the  spices,  ivory,  indigo, 
silk,  and  all  the  valuable  merchandise  of  the  Orient.  But 
instead  of  sailing  in  their  own  ships  to  the  distant  countries 
that  produced  these  things,  the  merchants  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  had  been  content  to  leave  the  carrying  trade  to 
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Colonial  Enterprise 

the  Portuguese,  and  merely  fetched  the  goods  they  required 
from  Lisbon  and  the  ports  of  Portugal. 

But  in  the  year  1580  King  Philip  II  conquered  Portugal, 
and  annexed  it  to  Spain,  with  the  natural  result  that 
henceforth  the  Portuguese  ports  were  closed  to  the  Dutch 
merchantmen.  The  Dutch  were  now  forced  to  send  their 
ships  to  the  East  themselves ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Colonial  Empire  of  Holland, 
at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  laid. 

For  well-nigh  a  hundred  years  the  Portuguese  had  been 
trading  with  the  East  Indies.  They  were  well  established 
in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Their  ships,  and 
now  those  of  Spain,  guarded  the  route  thither,  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  so  the  Dutch  were  chary  of 
venturing  on  the  Cape  passage,  and  looked  about  for  some 
other  way  by  which  to  reach  their  goal. 

The  route  by  the  South  being  closed  to  them,  they 
resolved  to  seek  a  route  by  the  North  ;  and  just  as  the 
English  navigators  were  trying  to  discover  a  North- West 
Passage,  along  the  north  of  America  to  China,  so  the 
Dutch  set  their  hearts  on  rinding  a  North-East  Passage, 
along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  passages  were  there  in  both  cases,  but  it  was  many 
a  long  year  before  either  of  them  was  found.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  Martin  Frobisher,  who  commenced  the  search  for 
the  North- West  Passage  in  1576,  to  McClure,  who  ended  it 
in  1850  ;  and  it  is  still  farther  from  Brunei,  the  Dutchman, 
who  first  attempted  the  passage  by  the  North-East  in  1582, 
to  Nordenskiold,  the  Dane,  who  accomplished  it  in  1879. 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  of  unremitting  toil,  privation 
and  hardship,  in  the  most  bitter  climate,  and  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  before  man  could  wrest  their  secret 
from  those  regions  of  snow  and  ice  ! 
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As  early  as  1565  a  Dutch  settlement  had  been  formed  at 
Kola,  on  the  coast  of  Lapland  ;  and  in  1578  another  was 
established  on  the  spot  where  Archangel  was  built  a  few 
years  later. 

In  1582  Oliver  Brunei,  who  had  already  visited  Nova 
Zembla  and  sailed  along  the  north  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf 
of  Obi,  started  with  one  ship  on  the  first  expedition  in 
search  of  the  North-East  Passage  that  left  Europe.  Little 
is  known  of  its  fate.  Brunei  returned,  as  he  is  heard  of 
again  the  following  year  in  Norway ;  but  his  ship  was 
wrecked  before  it  reached  the  Kara  Sea,  and  it  was  not 
until  1594  that  the  passage  was  attempted  again.  This 
second  expedition  consisted  of  two  ships  under  William 
Barentz,  and  two  more  under  Cornelis  Nay ;  and  though 
it  was  signally  unsuccessful  in  its  main  object,  both  these 
sailors  made  valuable  explorations  in  the  two  years  that 
followed. 

In  1596  Barentz  sailed  again,  with  Heemskirk  and  Ryp  ; 
and  this  time,  thinking  that  his  chance  of  success  would 
be  greater  if  he  kept  to  the  open  sea  instead  of  hugging  the 
coast,  he  struck  a  northerly  course  and  discovered  Bear 
Island  and  Spitzbergen.  Turning  eastward,  he  intended 
to  round  the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla.  He 
only  just  succeeded  in  doing  this  when  winter  came  on, 
and  he  found  himself  shut  in,  unable  to  go  either  back- 
ward or  forward.  By  1st  September  his  ship  was  frozen 
fast  in  the  ice,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Arctic 
exploration,  Europeans  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  long  winter  in  the  Polar  regions. 

They  built  a  house  with  driftwood  and  planks  from  their 
vessel  at  a  spot  called  Ice  Haven.  The  driftwood,  which 
was  fortunately  plentiful,  also  served  them  for  fuel ;  and 
they  killed  bears  for  food,  until  the  intense  cold  drove 
those  animals  to  their  holes,  when  their  place  was  provi- 
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dentially  taken  by  foxes.     On  4th  November  the  sixteen 
men  looked  their  last  on  the  sun  for  many  a  weary  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  June  that  they  were  able  to 
start  on  their  long  return  journey.  Their  ship  had  been 
burnt,  and  the  gallant  band  had  to  trust  themselves  to 
two  open  boats.  Six  days  after  they  set  out  Barentz 
died  of  exhaustion  ;  and  over  four  months  later  the 
survivors  of  the  expedition,  after  many  more  hardships 
and  adventures,  arrived  in  Amsterdam. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  later,  in  1871, 
the  stillness  that  surrounded  Barentz's  hut  at  Ice  Haven 
was  broken  for  the  first  time  by  another  explorer.  The 
house  was  still  standing  ;  and  the  household  utensils  and 
other  interesting  relics  with  which  it  was  filled  were  brought 
back  to  Holland,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Naval 
Museum  at  The  Hague. 

It  was  over  a  hundred  years  after  Barentz's  time  before 
the  North-East  Passage  was  again  attempted.  His  voyages 
stand  in  the  first  rank  among  the  Polar  enterprises  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  though  they  did  not  lead  to  the 
result  hoped  for,  they  made  possible  the  whale  and  seal 
fisheries,  which  for  long  brought  gold  into  the  coffers  of 
Netherland. 

The  attempt  to  find  a  route  to  the  East  by  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  been  a  failure.  Now  the  Dutch 
decided  that  after  all  they  must  fight  their  way  to  the  Spice 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  nowadays  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  spice  trade.  Cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  pepper, 
mace,  nutmegs,  all  common  articles  in  the  kitchens  of  to- 
day, were  then  highly  prized  rarities.  Their  initial  cost 
was  almost  nothing,  but  it  was  only  on  these  islands  that 
they  were  grown  ;  there  was  a  very  great  demand  for  them 
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in  Europe,  consequently  they  fetched  almost  any  price  the 
merchants  liked  to  ask,  and  the  profit  on  the  trade  was 
enormous.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Dutch  were 
anxious  to  share  in  the  trade  which  for  nearly  a  century 
had  been  the  monopoly  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
and  in  which  the  English  also  were  just  beginning  to  take 
part. 

The  first  expedition,  from  1595  to  1597,  under  Cornelius 
Houtman,  was  not  a  great  commercial  success  ;  but  the 
reports  brought  back  were  sufficient  to  fire  other  merchants 
with  the  desire  to  fit  out  similar  ventures,  and  the  expedi- 
tion also  showed  how  weak  was  the  hold  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  on  islands  nominally  owned  by  them. 

Within  the  next  few  years  many  trading  companies  were 
formed,  and  sixty  or  seventy  vessels  sailed  from  Dutch 
ports  in  search  of  adventure  and  profit  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
The  adventures  were  plentiful  :  many  a  fight  on  sea  and 
on  land  took  place  between  the  Dutch  mariner-merchants 
and  the  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  native  tribes.  Some- 
times too  they  fought  among  themselves ;  for  they  were  far 
from  their  home  government,  and  when  definite  authority 
is  removed,  lawlessness  of  some  sort  is  more  often  than  not 
the  result.  So  each  ship  was  an  armed  cruiser  besides 
being  a  merchantman,  and  the  sailors  and  clerks  on  board 
were  as  handy  with  their  guns  and  cutlasses  as  they  were 
at  splicing  a  rope  or  casting  up  accounts. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1600,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  London  East 
India  Company  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  fifteen  months 
later  the  Dutch  inaugurated  an  official  Company  of  their 
own.  The  various  bodies  trading  from  Netherland  to  India 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago  were  consolidated  under  the 
title  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ;  and  the  Company 
was  given  almost  sovereign  powers  to  regulate  trade, 
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make  war,  and  transact  all  the  business  of  government  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  world  which  came  under  its  control. 

The  early  history  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
consists  largely  of  accounts  of  wars  with  its  country's 
old  enemies,  and  diplomatic  relations  with  native  chiefs. 
In  its  first  year  it  defeated  a  powerful  Portuguese  fleet  in 
the  Banda  Sea,  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Sultan  of  Achin  in  the  north  of  Sumatra.  In  1605  five 
Dutch  vessels  under  Wolfert  Hermanszoon  attacked  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  forty  sail  off  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In 
spite  of  the  great  odds  the  Dutch  captured  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  chased  the  remainder  completely 
from  the  Indian  seas.  In  the  next  year  treaties  against 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  made  with  the  Sultan 
of  Lahore,  the  Prince  of  the  Isle  of  Banda,  and  other 
rulers,  all  of  whom  had  long  lists  of  grievances  against 
those  countries.  The  Dutch  were  given  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  their  territories  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion they  afforded  them  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  the  foundation  of  the  influence  they 
so  soon  succeeded  in  forming  in  the  East  Indies  was  laid. 

By  1619  the  Dutch  were  firmly  established  in  Java,  and 
had  fixed  their  headquarters  at  Batavia,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  older  town,  Jacatra,  which  had  been  sacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  early  Dutch  adventurers.  Between 
1638  and  1658  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon, 
where  they  had  had  settlements  since  1507  ;  and  in  1641 
they  dispossessed  the  same  nation  of  Malacca,  which  they 
had  held  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Besides  these  successes  against  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch  were  equally  successful  against  the  English.  By 
1632  they  had  driven  them  almost  entirely  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago  ;  but  unfortunately  in  1623  they  stained  their 
reputation  by  the  Massacre  of  Amboyna.  They  had 
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captured  this  island  from  the  Spanish  in  1605.  In  a  few 
years  some  English  and  Japanese  had  settled  there,  and 
a  conspiracy  among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  was 
discovered.  After  a  hasty  trial  ten  English  officials  of 
their  East  India  Company,  with  as  many  Japanese,  were 
condemned  to  death  and  executed.  The  whole  affair  is 
wrapped  in  the  mists  of  obscurity,  but  it  fostered  an  ill- 
feeling  between  the  two  nations  which  was  kept  alive  for 
many  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Dutch  made  another 
acquisition  which  had  very  far-reaching  effects.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  had  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1488 ;  they  had  made  no  settlement  there,  however,  only 
using  it  as  a  sort  of  house  of  call  and  watering  station  for 
their  ships  going  to  and  from  the  East.  But  in  1648  some 
Dutch  sailors  were  wrecked  and  cast  ashore  at  Table  Bay, 
and  it  was  some  months  before  another  of  the  Company's 
ships,  calling  there,  took  them  off.  They  brought  back  to 
Holland  most  favourable  reports  of  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  the  Cape  ;  and  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  soon  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing there  a  fortified  post.  So  four  years  later  Jan  van 
Riebeek  was  sent  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Table 
Bay.  He  laid  out  vegetable  gardens  and  built  a  fort ; 
and  from  these  small  beginnings  rose  the  Dutch  race 
which  have  ever  since  so  largely  inhabited  South  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  in  1621,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
had  been  founded,  and  had  consolidated  the  various 
Dutch  companies  that  had  been  trading  to  the  Spanish 
Main  since  1580.  Its  objects  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  it  was  to  operate  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  among  the  American  possessions  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Its  directors  expected  to  make  large 
profits  by  capturing  negroes  in  Africa,  and  exporting  them 
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to  work  on  the  land  they  hoped  to  acquire  in  America  ; 
but  the  work  of  capturing  negroes  was  harder  than  they 
imagined,  and  the  expense  of  arming  their  ships  against 
Spain  and  Portugal  swallowed  up  nearly  all  their  profits, 
so  they  did  not  meet  with  any  very  large  success. 

It  was  one  of  their  admirals,  Piet  Heyn,  who,  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  chapter,  captured  the  Spanish  Silver  Fleet 
in  1627 ;  but,  although  this  meant  a  vast  and  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  for  the  Company,  it  was  like  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  Spain  sent  no  more 
fleets  to  the  West  Indies  to  fetch  home  treasure  for  the 
benefit  of  her  enemies  ;  and  now  the  Dutch  themselves 
had  to  establish  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  and 
among  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Their  scheme  of  exporting  slaves  from  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa  proved  a  failure,  and  they  gradually  lost  their 
possessions  there  to  the  English.  In  the  West  Indies, 
however,  they  made  many  valuable  conquests  ;  and  be- 
tween 1630  and  1650  obtained  several  islands,  which  are 
still  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  Holland.  They 
also  made  important  settlements  in  North  America  ;  and 
although  nothing  of  her  once  vast  possessions  there  now 
remain  to  Holland,  they  have  had  far  more  influence  on 
mankind  at  large  than  her  colonies  either  in  the  East  or 
the  West  Indies. 

In  1609  Henry  Hudson,  the  English  navigator,  undertook 
an  expedition  of  discovery  for  the  Dutch.  He  started  out 
to  reach  Nova  Zembla  ;  but  changed  his  course,  and  sailed 
(by  way  of  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland)  to  America. 
It  was  on  this  voyage  that  he  discovered  the  river  which 
now  bears  his  name.  In  1614  the  Dutch  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ;  and  nine  years  later  the  fort  of  New  Amsterdam, 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  city  of  New  York,  was  built. 
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In  1620  the  Mayflower,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  Dutch 
among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  arrived  at  Plymouth  Rock ; 
and  the  men  she  brought  became  the  founders  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Within  the  next  few  years  about  fifteen  thousand  Dutch 
Calvmists  came  with  the  intention  of  becoming  permanent 
settlers.  They  established  themselves  on  Long  Island, 
and  in  scattered  farms  in  what  are  now  the  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  But  in 
1664  King  Charles  II  of  England,  with  a  generosity  often 
shown  by  kings  when  dealing  with  other  people's  property, 
presented  all  the  Dutch  colony,  together  with  much  other 
land,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  English  ships 
made  a  treacherous  attack  on  Manhattan  Island  ;  the 
Dutch  settlements,  very  weakly  garrisoned,  were  obliged 
to  surrender  ;  and  the  whole  colony  was  seized  and  brought 
under  British  rule.  Ten  years  later  New  Amsterdam 
was  for  a  few  months  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
but  the  dream  of  a  New  Netherland  state  in  North  America 
was  before  long  shattered  for  ever. 

In  South  America  the  West  India  Company  did  not  fare 
very  much  better.  Before  its  inception  Dutch  expeditions 
had  visited  Guiana,  and  several  settlements  had  been 
made  on  the  coast  of  Demerara,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Essequibo,  on  land  which  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  the  English.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
still  belongs  to  Holland  ;  while  the  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  the  canals,  which  the  early  Dutch  settlers  con- 
structed in  imitation  of  those  in  their  fatherland,  bear 
witness  in  British  Guiana  of  their  occupation  of  that 
territory  also. 

Further  south,  however,  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though 
a  vast  Dutch  empire  would  be  founded  in  Brazil.  Brazil 
had  been  a  colony  of  the  Portuguese  since  its  discovery  in 
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1500  ;  and,  of  course,  became  an  appanage  of  Spain  in 
1580.  In  1624  a  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships,  under  the 
great  Admiral  Piet  Heyn,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Bahia, 
burnt  the  Spanish  ships  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  and  cap- 
tured the  town.  In  the  next  year,  however,  a  combined 
fleet  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  recaptured  Bahia  ; 
but  the  Dutch  made  up  for  this  loss  by  taking  Pernambuco, 
and  very  soon  they  were  firmly  established  all  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil  from  the  River  Sao  Francisco  to  Maranhao. 
One  of  the  Nassau  family,  Count  John  Maurice,  was  sent 
out  to  govern  the  new  colony  ;  and  for  some  years  he 
successfully  fought  the  Portuguese  and  acquired  more 
territory.  But  his  sound  policy  of  spending  the  profits 
from  trading  on  developing  the  country  was  displeasing  to 
the  West  India  Company,  whose  one  object  was  to  make 
money  and  declare  huge  dividends  ;  the  Government  of 
Netherland  had  practically  no  authority  over  the  Com- 
pany, and  in  1644  Count  John  Maurice  was  recalled. 

His  departure  from  Brazil  was  the  signal  for  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Dutch,  Indians  and  Portuguese,  many  of 
the  latter  having  settled  amicably  under  the  Dutch  flag. 
Large  pieces  of  territory  almost  at  once  reverted  to  Portu- 
gal, whose  independence  had  been  again  recognized  by 
Spain  in  1640.  The  Government  of  Netherland  assisted  the 
Company  in  its  endeavours  to  quell  the  revolt  with  a  fleet 
of  twelve  warships  and  6000  men  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
By  1648  nothing  was  left  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Brazil 
but  Pernambuco  and  two  or  three  forts  along  the  coast. 
For  a  few  years  longer  the  Company  held  on  to  them,  but 
in  1661  their  flag  finally  disappeared  from  Brazil ;  in  that 
year  a  treaty  with  Portugal  was  signed,  and  all  the  lands 
held  by  the  West  India  Company  were  ceded  for  eight 
million  guilders. 

The  West  India  Company  never  recovered  from  this 
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loss.  It  was  dissolved  in  1674,  and  the  company  that  was 
reconstructed  under  the  same  name  in  the  following  year 
was  merely  a  commercial  concern.  It  confined  itself  to 
the  exploiting  of  Dutch  Guiana  and  her  few  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  the  loss  of  Brazil  was  the  last  event  in 
the  golden  days  of  Dutch  colonization. 
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Wars  with  England  and  France 

EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  had  existed  a  feeling  of  commercial  jealousy 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  nations.     All  over 
the  world  there  had  been  sharp  rivalry  between  their 
seamen  and  merchants  ;   and  if  it  had  not  been  that  both 
countries  were  fully  occupied  with  more  pressing  affairs, 
the  inevitable  conflagration  must  have  burst  out  sooner 
than  it  did. 

In  the  year  1649  King  Charles  I  was  executed  at  White- 
hall, and  Oliver  Cromwell  became  the  head  of  the  English 
Government.  The  struggle  in  England  against  the  Crown 
was  temporarily  suspended  at  almost  the  same  time  as  the 
far  fiercer  struggle  in  Netherland  against  the  Spaniard  ; 
and  one  might  have  thought  that  there  would  have  been 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two  nations.  But  besides 
the  continual  clashings  of  their  merchant  fleets,  and 
disputes  over  remote  islands,  there  were  affairs  much 
nearer  home  that  served  to  fan  the  flames  of  mutual 
distrust. 

The  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  William  II,  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Charles  I ;  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to  plead  with  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  life  of  the  hapless  king ;  he  had 
given  shelter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  as  well  as  to 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  sympathies 
of  both  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  of  Holland  seemed  to  be 
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with  the  defeated  Cavaliers  rather  than  the  triumphant 
Roundheads. 

In  1650  William  II,  the  protector  of  the  Stuarts,  sud- 
denly died  ;  and  his  only  son,  afterwards  known  both  in 
Dutch  and  English  history  as  William  III,  was  born  a 
week  later.  In  the  same  year  English  warships  began  to 
search  Dutch  merchantmen,  on  the  pretext  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  piracy  of  the  French  and  the 
English  royalists.  Such  an  affront  was  bound  to  give 
offence  to  the  haughty  nation  which  had  only  just  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  strongest  sea  power  of  Europe.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  complaints  on  the  part  of  England 
that  the  Dutch  ships  did  not  salute  the  English  flag  ;  and 
an  English  embassy  to  The  Hague,  sent  to  adjust  these 
differences,  was  openly  insulted  in  the  streets. 

The  torch  of  war  was  at  last  fired  by  the  English  in 
1651,  when  they  passed  the  "  Navigation  Act."  This  law 
prohibited  the  importation  of  goods  from  abroad  in  any 
foreign  ships  but  those  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods 
were  produced.  The  Dutch  were  not  mentioned,  but  the 
law  was  aimed  at  them.  They  were  the  great  carriers  of 
the  world  ;  it  was  very  largely  in  their  ships  that  the 
produce  of  the  East  was  brought  to  the  ports  of  England  ; 
and  now  they  saw  all  that  trade  wiped  out  by  the  stroke  of 
a  pen.  War  was  inevitable. 

A  few  months  later  the  Dutch  admiral,  Tromp,  with 
forty-two  ships  of  war,  met  an  English  fleet  under  Blake 
outside  Dover  harbour,  and  a  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen 
about  the  salute.  Tromp  was  wont  to  declare  that  he 
would  only  strike  his  flag  "  when  the  English  were  the 
strongest,"  which  they  were  not  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the 
English  admiral  being  equally  high-spirited,  the  two  soon 
came  to  blows.  War  had  not  yet  been  declared,  but  a 
battle  followed  which  lasted  until  nightfall.  The  loss  on 
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either  side  was  considerable,  but  the  effect  of  the  collision 
in  forcing  a  declaration  of  war  from  the  English  Parliament 
was  far  more  important. 

The  narrow  seas  were  now  alive  with  warships.  Blake, 
Ayscue,  Monk,  and  other  celebrated  admirals  commanded 
for  the  English,  while  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  led  the  Dutch. 
Until  August  1653  the  war  continued ;  and  frequent 
battles  took  place  between  the  rival  fleets  all  round  the 
coast  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Orkneys. 

In  November  1652  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  met  Blake 
off  the  Goodwins  and  won  a  signal  victory.  Blake  was 
wounded  ;  five  English  ships  were  taken  or  sunk  ;  and 
night  alone  saved  the  entire  English  fleet  from  destruction. 
There  is  a  legend,  kept  alive  in  England  by  a  well-known 
song  with  a  rousing  chorus,  that  it  was  after  this  victory 
that  Tromp  nailed  a  broom  to  the  mast  of  his  ship  as  a 
sign  that  he  swept  the  sea  ;  but  every  Dutch  schoolboy 
knows  that  the  story  should  be  told  of  Piet  Heyn,  who 
really  did  so  years  before,  when  he  was  sweeping  the 
Spanish  main. 

In  the  following  February  the  English  avenged  this 
defeat  in  the  "Three  Days'  Battle,"  which  raged  up  the 
Channel  all  the  way  from  Plymouth  to  Calais.  Tromp 
was  convoying  a  flotilla  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  homeward- 
bound  Dutch  merchantmen  ;  twenty-four  of  these  were 
captured,  and  ten  of  his  ships  of  war  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  he  won  great  glory  by  this  battle, 
though  he  was  defeated  ;  for  he  brought  almost  the  whole 
of  his  immense  convoy  safe  to  port.  The  English  fleet 
also  suffered  severely,  and  Blake  received  another  wound 
which  practically  disabled  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

The  Three  Days'  Battle  was  followed  by  a  pause.  Both 
sides  had  much  to  do  before  their  fleets  would  be  ready  to 
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fight  again.  Early  in  June  Tromp  was  once  more  out- 
matched and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Dutch  harbours  ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  July  he  again  issued  forth,  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  to  die. 

On  the  31st  of  the  month  he  met  the  English  fleet,  and 
the  battle  was  immediately  joined.  It  was  an  unlucky 
day  for  Holland.  The  gallant  Tromp,  leading  on  his 
sailors  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  was  shot  through 
the  head  by  a  musket  bullet,  and  his  death  seemed  to 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Dutch  line  broke  ; 
their  ships  scattered  and  fled,  some  to  the  Maas,  some  to 
the  Texel ;  nearly  thirty  were  captured  or  sunk  by  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  last  shot  in  the  first  war  with  the  English 
was  fired. 

The  States  General  sued  for  peace.  Cromwell  was  quite 
willing  to  grant  it,  though  on  terms  which  were  humiliating 
enough  ;  for  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  neither  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange  nor  any  of  his  family  should  ever 
be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  stadtholder.  Since  the 
death  of  William  II  in  1650  the  country  had  been  without 
a  stadtholder  and  had  been  governed  by  the  States  General 
under  John  de  Witt,  the  Grand  Pensionary  (or  Prime 
Minister)  of  Holland.  But  the  Netherlanders  were  deeply 
grateful  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  it  had  always  been 
the  intention  that  the  young  prince  should  be  made 
stadtholder  when  he  came  of  age.  So  this  condition  of 
the  treaty  with  England  caused  widespread  indignation 
throughout  the  country. 

John  de  Witt  was  a  young  member  of  a  noble  family  of 
Dordrecht ;  he  was  made  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland 
in  1652  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  was 
practically  the  head  of  the  State  for  twenty  years.  He  and 
his  brother  Cornelius  are  great  figures  in  Dutch  history ; 
and  though  at  the  end  they  were  treated  with  terrible 
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ingratitude,  and  murdered  by  their  mistaken  countrymen, 
their  names  will  be  venerated  and  their  memories  respected 
as  long  as  the  Dutch  nation  exists. 

The  years  following  the  first  English  war  were  marked 
by  much  discontent  and  many  minor  revolts  among  the 
towns  on  account  of  the  Act  of  Exclusion,  directed  against 
the  house  of  Orange. 

In  1655  the  young  Republic  found  itself  once  more  at 
war.  This  time  the  enemy  was  Sweden,  and  Netherland 
was  fighting  in  support  of  her  ancient  ally,  Denmark.  If 
the  Swedes  gained  possession  of  that  narrow  piece  of  water 
called  the  Sound,  which  separated  Sweden  from  Denmark, 
it  would  mean  that  the  Baltic  would  be  closed  to  the  Dutch 
ships.  So  the  Dutch  sent  Admiral  Opdam  with  a  strong 
fleet  to  the  support  of  Denmark.  He  met  the  Swedish 
admiral,  Wrangel,  with  a  still  stronger  fleet,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Sound.  A  terrific  battle  lasted  till  nightfall ;  the 
King  of  Sweden  watched  it  from  his  castle  of  Cronenberg, 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
tower  in  Copenhagen.  It  resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory 
for  Opdam,  and  after  a  few  months  of  useless  obstinacy  on 
the  part  of  Sweden  the  war  was  concluded  in  favour  of 
Denmark. 

Meanwhile  events  in  England  were  taking  place  which 
had  their  effect  on  Netherland.  In  1660  the  career  of  the 
Commonwealth  came  to  an  end,  and  Charles  II  was 
restored  to  the  throne.  He  left  the  country  which  had 
given  him  shelter  in  the  days  of  adversity  with  profuse 
expressions  of  gratitude,  and  one  of  the  first  results  in 
Netherland  of  his  Restoration  was  the  annulling  by  the 
States  General  of  the  Act  which  prevented  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange  ever  being  made  a  stadtholder. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  he  owed  to  Holland,  the  Merry 
Monarch  had  not  been  back  in  his  own  country  very  long 
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before  he  fully  shared  in  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  which 
was  entertained  by  the  English  nation.  The  Dutch  did 
everything  they  could  to  conciliate  him  ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  war,  which  had  died  out  a  few 
years  previously  only  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  both 
parties,  would  shortly  burst  forth  into  flames  again. 

The  Navigation  Act  still  remained  in  force  ;  the  English 
seemed  bent  on  crippling  the  Dutch  merchant  fleets  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  and  stealing  from  Netherland  her 
colonial  possessions.  In  1664,  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  or  pretext  of  any  sort,  they  attacked  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  American 
coast.  The  settlement  of  New  Netherland  fell  at  once, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter  ;  and  in  compliment  to  the 
future  King  of  England,  who  had  planned  the  treacherous 
expedition,  the  name  of  its  chief  town,  "New  Amsterdam," 
was  changed  to  "  New  York." 

Other  attacks  on  Dutch  trade  were  made  during  the  year 
and  were  met  by  reprisals,  but  the  war  did  not  formally 
begin  until  May  1665.  In  June  the  Dutch  fleet  was  de- 
feated off  Lowestoft  and  Admiral  Opdam  killed  in  the 
blowing  up  of  his  flagship  ;  but  the  English,  who  were 
more  intent  on  plunder  than  anything  else,  did  not  reap 
much  benefit  from  their  victory,  and  many  months  were 
frittered  away  in  inaction. 

In  the  early  days  of  June  1666  was  fought  the  Four  Days' 
Battle  which  gave  the  Dutch  the  command  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Thames.  It  was  a  decisive  victory,  and 
cost  the  English  twenty  ships,  6000  men  and  many  of  their 
best  naval  commanders.  The  disaster,  however,  spurred 
the  English  to  action  ;  in  July  they  had  another  fleet  at 
sea  ;  they  chased  the  Dutch  back  to  their  own  coast  once 
more,  and  burnt  their  East  India  Company's  dockyard 
at  Terschelling.  Once  again,  however,  they  failed  to  take 
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full  advantage  of  their  position  ;  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment, embarrassed  as  it  was  by  the  Great  Plague,  the  Fire 
of  London,  lack  of  money,  and  the  King's  licentiousness, 
commenced  negotiations  for  peace. 

But  terms  could  not  be  arranged,  and  the  following  June 
saw  De  Ruyter  once  more  afloat  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
heading  for  the  English  shore.  Suddenly  he  appeared  in 
the  Thames,  and  London,  together  with  all  England,  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation.  The  Dutch  flag 
was  soon  flying  over  the  fort  at  Sheerness  ;  Dutch  ships 
sailed  up  the  Medway  to  Chatham  and  burnt  several  large 
English  vessels  ;  the  English  threw  a  great  chain  across 
the  river,  but  a  Dutch  fire  ship  broke  it ;  and  the  Londoners, 
expecting  to  see  the  enemy  at  the  next  tide  at  London 
Bridge,  began,  like  the  prudent  shopkeepers  they  were,  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  But  the  river  was  blocked  with 
English  ships,  scuttled  for  the  purpose  ;  platforms  of 
artillery  were  raised  in  many  places  ;  the  train-bands  were 
called  out — not  before  it  was  time  ;  and  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  withdraw. 

By  this  time  the  whole  coast  was  in  alarm.  The  Dutch 
fleet  made  attacks  at  Plymouth,  Portsmouth  and  Harwich, 
and  once  more  sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury ; 
but  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  English,  who  were  now 
thoroughly  awake,  forced  them  to  turn  back  a  second 
time  after  four  days'  fighting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

On  the  31st  July  peace  between  the  two  countries  was 
once  more  made.  The  Navigation  Act  remained  with 
slight  modifications  ;  England  retained  her  captures  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  but  the  Dutch  were  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana. 

The  Dutch  were  now  to  be  dragged  into  the  whirlpool 
of  European  affairs  in  real  earnest.  Louis  XIV,  one  of 
the  most  unscrupulously  ambitious  monarchs  that  ever 
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occupied  a  throne,  reigned  in  France  from  1643  to  1715. 
The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  him- 
self and  his  country,  and  to  increase  her  territory.  The 
death  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  in  1665  gave  him  the  chance  he 
wanted.  He  had  married  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's  daughter, 
and  now  in  her  name  he  laid  claim  to  Flanders  and  that 
part  of  Netherland  which  was  still  ruled  by  Spain.  It 
was  in  1667  that  he  suddenly  poured  a  powerful  army 
into  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  quickly  took  possession 
of  those  provinces  ;  three  weeks  later  he  had  added  the 
province  of  Franche-Comte  to  his  conquests,  and  all  Europe 
stood  aghast  at  the  unexpected  strides  he  was  making. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  was  at  first 
terrified.  It  almost  seemed  that  nothing  could  save  her 
from  the  triumphant  advance  of  Louis's  generals.  The 
policy  of  the  De  Witts,  who  had  successfully  conducted  the 
wars  against  England,  had  been  directed  to  making  Holland 
powerful  by  sea  rather  than  to  making  her  impregnable 
by  land.  Her  forts  had  been  left  unprotected ;  her  few 
remaining  troops  were  undrilled ;  and  the  Netherlander 
were  now  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  land  de- 
fences of  their  country  had  been  neglected. 

But  the  interests  of  more  countries  than  Holland  were 
threatened  by  the  rising  power  of  France.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  war  with  England  was  over,  the  two  countries,  which 
had  only  just  been  at  daggers  drawn,  formed,  together  with 
Sweden,  a  defensive  league,  called  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
the  immediate  result  was  that  Louis  withdrew  his  menac- 
ing armies.  He  was,  however,  furious  at  thus  being 
balked  by  what  he  called  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
a  phrase  which  Napoleon  borrowed  long  afterwards  to 
describe  the  English  ;  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  pave 
the  way  by  diplomacy  for  its  overthrow. 

The  King  of  England  was  easily  bribed.     To  his  lasting 
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shame  he  sold  himself  and  his  country  to  France,  by  the 
secret  Treaty  of  Dover,  for  a  new  mistress  and  an  annuity 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  he  repudiated  all  his 
obligations  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  agreed  to  support 
Louis  in  a  war  against  Holland.  Sweden  was  also  bought 
off,  and  Louis  obtained  from  the  princes  of  Germany  and 
from  the  Emperor  promises  of  their  neutrality  or  support. 

Holland  thus  saw  herself  being  gradually  isolated,  and 
at  last  awoke  to  the  intentions  of  France.  Frantic  efforts 
were  made  to  get  her  garrisons  and  forts  into  condition. 
Trees,  that  had  been  allowed  to  grow  on  the  ramparts 
during  twenty- five  years'  neglect,  were  hurriedly  cut  down ; 
rusty  cannon  and  arms  of  all  sorts  were  brought  out  of  the 
magazines  ;  houses  and  gardens  outside  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed  ;  and  recruiting  for  the  army  was  pushed 
to  the  utmost.  In  spite  of  De  Witt's  opposition,  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  was  made 
Captain-General,  and  when  the  storm  burst  in  1672  he 
took  the  field  with  an  army  of  only  50,000  or  60,000 
men. 

Never  was  a  country  so  absolutely  unprepared  for  war. 
The  army  was  officered  by  young  men  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  regarded  their  posts  merely  as  a  means  of  making 
money,  while  the  rank  and  file  was  composed  of  ignorant 
and  untrained  fellows  who  served  only  for  the  sake  of  loot. 
No  general  existed  who  knew  anything  of  the  practice  of 
war  on  land  ;  and  when  the  French  armies  poured  like 
a  cataract  into  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  they  crossed 
rivers,  captured  towns  and  overran  provinces  almost 
without  opposition.  With  the  undisciplined  and  dis- 
couraged mob  under  his  command  the  Prince  of  Orange 
could  do  nothing.  He  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland, 
while  Guelderland,  Overyssel  and  Utrecht  fell  into  Louis's 
hands,  and  Groningen  and  Friesland  were  momentarily 
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expecting  a  similar  fate.  The  end  of  the  first  month  of  war 
saw  three  provinces  lost  and  the  enemy  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  the  remainder. 

Heroic  measures  were  necessary  to  save  Holland  and 
Zealand,  and  these  measures  were  taken.  Once  more  the 
dikes  were  broken  down,  and  the  sluices  opened,  as  they 
had  been  a  couple  of  generations  earlier.  The  water 
rushed  over  the  land  and  soon  large  tracts  of  fertile 
country,  with  many  villages  and  fine  houses,  were  lying 
beneath  the  brackish  water  of  river  and  sea.  This  water- 
line,  placed  at  the  last  moment  across  the  enemy's  path, 
for  a  time  seemed  to  give  safety,  and  Louis  hesitated  to 
attack  it. 

Meanwhile  things  had  been  going  rather  better  at  sea. 
De  Ruyter,  after  another  attack  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  met  the  combined  English  and  French  fleet  at 
Southwold  Bay  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  the  battle 
of  Solebay  was  the  result.  There  were  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides  ;  the  victory  was  doubtful ;  but  on  the  next 
day  the  enemy  declined  battle,  the  Dutch  alone  kept  the 
sea,  and  the  English  fleet  were  so  crippled  that  it  was 
unable  to  take  the  offensive  for  a  month  after. 

Events  on  land,  however,  decided  the  Republic  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  but  its  advances  were  met  both  by  Louis 
and  Charles  with  such  unjust  and  impossible  demands 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  war  must  continue  unless 
its  independence,  not  to  say  its  existence,  was  to  be 
forfeited  for  ever. 

Holland  was  excited  to  desperation,  and  a  violent  ex- 
plosion of  fury  took  place,  which  involved  the  death  of  two 
of  her  most  capable  advisers.  Early  in  July  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  been  acclaimed  by  the  popular  voice  as  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Republic  ;  the  blame  for  the  evil  days  on 
which  it  had  fallen  was  all  thrown  on  the  De  Witts,  and  a 
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week  or  two  later  the  elder  brother,  Cornelius,  was  arrested 
on  shameful  and  unfounded  charges  of  cowardice,  incom- 
petence, treason,  and  misuse  of  public  money,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  The  Hague.  A  few  days  previously  he  had 
been  attacked  by  the  mob  in  the  streets  and  seriously 
wounded,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
executioner  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  some  sort  of  a  confession  from  him. 

A  day  or  two  later  John  De  Witt  visited  his  brother  in 
his  cell,  and  while  Cornelius  lay  in  bed  John  sat  by  his  side 
and  read  aloud  to  him  from  the  Bible.  It  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  populace  that  the  brothers  were  together  ;  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  jail ;  they  were  dragged  out  into 
the  street,  and  there  they  were  battered  to  death  with 
clubs,  pikes,  axes  and  daggers. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  absent,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
acquit  him  of  all  responsibility.  The  De  Witts  were 
opposed  to  his  being  made  stadtholder  ;  they  stood  in 
his  path  of  advancement ;  and  he  could  never  forget  nor 
forgive  the  constant  humiliation  which  he  had  received  at 
their  hands  in  his  youth.  There  can  be  no  thought  of  any 
actual  complicity  upon  his  part,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  was  he  who  benefited  by  the  murders,  and,  so  far  from 
punishing  those  responsible,  he  rewarded  them  with  pen- 
sions and  posts  under  the  Government. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  fall  of  the  De  Witts  was 
that  all  classes  united  under  the  only  leader  left  to  the 
country,  and  William  showed  himself  well  worthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  English  Ambassador, 
offered  him  in  the  name  of  England  and  France  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  Holland  if  he  would  abandon 
the  other  provinces. 
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"  What  can  save  your  country  from  ruin,"  he  asked, 
"  if  you  do  not  consent  to  our  terms  ?  "  But  William  was 
deaf  alike  to  bribes  and  to  threats. 

"  Dutchmen  will  never  see  their  country's  ruin,"  he 
replied ;  "  rather  will  they  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

So  the  war  went  on,  and  William  soon  backed  up  his 
brave  words  with  deeds.  The  German  princes,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  France,  lent  their  aid, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  sent  20,000  men.  The  King  of 
Spain,  at  last  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  Belgian  provinces, 
sent  10,000  ;  and  with  these  reinforcements  the  whole  face 
of  affairs  was  changed. 

William  besieged  and  took  the  town  of  Naarden ;  and 
fought  Louis  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  all  his  conquests  even  more  quickly 
than  he  had  made  them. 

During  the  summer  of  1673  several  naval  battles  took 
place  which  accomplished  little  beyond  proving  the  value 
of  the  Dutch  sailors  under  De  Ruyter  and  the  English 
under  Prince  Rupert ;  and  early  in  1674  the  English,  who 
were  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  made  peace  on  terms  not 
wholly  disadvantageous  to  Holland. 

The  contest  with  France  went  on  in  a  somewhat  leisurely 
manner  until  1678.  The  year  1674  was  marked  by  the 
battle  of  Seneffe,  an  indecisive  but  furious  action  lasting 
seventeen  hours,  which  is  celebrated  as  being  the  first 
pitched  battle  of  Orange,  and  the  last  of  his  opponent, 
the  great  French  soldier,  Conde. 

"  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  the  veteran  on  this  occa- 
sion, "  has  acted  this  day  in  everything  like  an  old  captain, 
except  venturing  his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier  !  " 

De  Ruyter  and  young  Tromp  were  busy  at  sea  ;  now 
attacking  French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now 
harassing  the  French  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the 
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Mediterranean.  De  Ruyter  met  his  death  in  an  action 
with  the  French  fleet  in  1676  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  Louis  began  to  prosecute  the  war  on  land, 
which  had  languished  during  1675,  with  greater  vigour. 
His  arms  were  now  almost  entirely  successful.  William 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  Maestricht,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  French  in  1673  ;  several  towns  fell  almost 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  had  to  acknowledge  complete 
defeat  at  Mont-Cassel  in  April  1677. 

But  Louis  was  beginning  to  see  that  his  chief  enemies 
were  the  allies  of  Holland  rather  than  Holland  herself  ; 
and  he  became  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  so  that  he 
could  concentrate  his  attention  on  Spain  and  the  Empire. 
An  event  which  took  place  in  October  1677  gave  him  addi- 
tional reasons  for  desiring  a  peace.  In  that  month  the 
Prince  of  Orange  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  English  crown. 
The  great  rejoicings  that  took  place  both  in  Holland  and 
England  showed  him  that  whatever  Charles's  private 
sentiments  might  be,  and  whatever  jealousy  the  English 
traders  might  have  of  the  Dutch,  there  was  a  deep  under- 
lying sympathy  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  he  did 
not  care  to  face  the  possibility  of  the  English  joining  the 
forces  which  were  already  opposed  to  him. 

He  therefore  offered  favourable  terms  to  the  Republic 
at  a  congress  held  at  Nimeguen  in  April  1678,  and  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  that  place  four  months  later. 

The  war  that  Louis  fondly  expected  was  to  destroy  the 
young  Republic  thus  came  to  an  end  after  six  years'  fight- 
ing, and  Netherland  once  more  found  herself  at  peace  with 
the  world. 
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Peace  of  Nimeguen  brought  to  an  end  the 
struggle  with  France  ;  but  no  one  knew  better 
than  William  the  boundless  ambition  of  Louis  XIV, 
or  that  a  peace  to  which  he  had  only  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  could  be  anything  but  a  temporary  affair. 

The  few  years  that  followed  were  occupied  by  the 
various  countries  concerned  in  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  those  of  Netherland  were  not  sufficiently  important 
to  call  for  any  special  mention.  In  England  Charles  II 
busied  himself  with  the  fabrication,  discovery,  or  punish- 
ment of  real  or  pretended  plots.  In  1685  he  died  unex- 
pectedly, and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II, 
whose  one  wish  during  his  reign  of  less  than  four  years 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  dash  himself  to  pieces  as 
quickly  and  completely  as  possible. 

In  France,  Louis  was  encouraged  by  the  acquisitions  he 
had  made  during  the  war,  most  of  which  (except  those 
belonging  to  the  Republic)  he  had  kept ;  and  now  he  was 
taking  it  upon  himself  to  regulate  the  rest  of  Europe,  as 
if  all  the  other  princes  were  his  vassals.  He  asserted  his 
ownership  of  Luxemburg  and  various  places  on  the  Rhine, 
besides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
The  Spanish  governors  were  powerless  to  oppose  his  armies 
and  William  found  it  impossible  to  arouse  his  countrymen 
to  the  necessity  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  their  southern 
neighbours. 
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It  was  not  only  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  that  Louis 
seemed  determined  to  make  his  power  felt.  On  one  pretext 
and  another  he  bombarded  Genoa,  and  marched  an  army 
on  Rome  ;  he  outraged  the  Empire  by  the  shameless 
seizure  of  various  German  principalities  ;  and  he  defied 
the  whole  Protestant  world  by  his  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  which  forced  thousands  of  them  into  exile. 

It  was  now  that  the  political  ability  of  William  became 
apparent.  The  ceaseless  aggressions  of  Louis  had  worn 
out  the  patience  of  all  Europe  ;  and,  by  his  immense 
influence,  William  succeeded  in  forming  the  great  confeder- 
acy called  the  League  of  Augsburg,  to  which  the  Emperor, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  almost  every  European  power  but 
England,  became  parties. 

William's  marriage  to  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  II,  had  naturally  given  him  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  for  Mary  was  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  English  crown.  England  would  almost 
certainly  have  joined  in  the  League  of  Augsburg  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  who,  like  his  brother  before  him,  was 
in  the  secret  pay  of  France.  William  was  satisfied  that 
as  soon  as  his  wife  should  succeed  her  father,  he  could  rely 
on  the  support  of  England  ;  and  so  long  as  her  succession 
was  a  matter  of  certainty,  he  was  content  to  wait  until 
then.  But  the  reported  birth  of  a  son  to  the  King 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

James  II  was  intensely  unpopular  in  England,  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  and  his  subjects  entertained  strong  suspicions 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  establish  that  faith  in  the 
country  once  more.  Many  Englishmen  had  been  hoping 
ardently  for  a  speedy  end  of  James's  reign  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  daughter,  whose  Protestantism  was  guaran- 
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teed  by  that  of  her  husband.  The  unexpected  arrival  of 
the  infant  prince  at  first  bade  fair  to  ruin  their  hopes ; 
but  their  dismay  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  determination 
to  further  their  wishes  by  their  efforts,  and  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  William  and  Mary,  asking  them  for  help  against 
the  King. 

At  the  same  time  Louis,  who  could  not  help  realizing 
that  the  League  of  Augsburg  was  directed  against  himself, 
resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  the  allies.  In 
September  1688,  by  the  greatest  political  error  of  his  reign, 
instead  of  marching  his  forces  on  Holland,  he  invaded 
Germany,  and  William  was  thus  left  free  to  respond  to  the 
call  from  England. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  ships  and  an  army  of  14,000  men,  and  on  the  5th 
November  landed  on  English  soil  at  Torbay.  The  flight 
of  King  James,  the  desertion  of  his  best  friends,  his  deposi- 
tion and  the  elevation  to  the  English  throne  of  "  Dutch 
William  "  and  "  the  best  of  the  Stuarts,"  belong  to  the 
story  of  English  history.  The  bloodless  revolution  was 
the  work  of  but  a  few  weeks,  and  William  III  and  Mary 
were  proclaimed  joint  sovereigns  on  the  23rd  February 
1689. 

William  was  now  King  of  England,  besides  being  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  and  in  both  positions  the  all-absorbing 
motive  of  his  life  was  inveterate  opposition  to  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  James  II  had  fled  to  the  Court  of  the  French 
king,  who  soon  aided  him  with  men  and  money  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  his  throne  ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  the 
Dutch  found  themselves  involved  in  the  resultant  war. 
Many  of  their  soldiers  fought  in  Ireland  under  William, 
and  helped  him  to  defeat  James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
in  June  1690.  In  the  same  month,  however,  the  French 
defeated  a  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  off  Beachy 
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Head,  and  might  even  have  successfully  invaded  England 
had  they  followed  up  their  victory. 

This  war  was  continued  for  eight  years,  principally  on 
land  ;  and  many  battles  were  fought,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
William  was  worsted.  But  William's  genius  for  war  lay 
in  his  being  able  to  suck  advantage  even  out  of  defeat. 
The  battles  of  Fleurus,  Steinkerk  and  Herwinde,  to  name 
only  a  few  of  the  French  victories,  left  him  still  undaunted 
and  gave  his  conquerors  little  to  boast  about  but  the 
honour  of  the  day.  Several  important  sieges  took  place  : 
Mons  and  Namur  (afterwards  brilliantly  recaptured  by 
William)  were  taken  by  the  French,  Huy  by  the  Dutch 
and  English  ;  and  in  1692  the  combined  fleets  ruined  the 
French  navy  off  La  Hogue. 

In  1695  Brussels  was  bombarded  for  three  days  with 
such  fury  that  the  town-hall,  fourteen  churches,  and  four 
thousand  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The  following 
year  was  occupied  by  indecisive  campaigning,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1697  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  once  more  brought 
peace  to  the  wearied  combatants.  Louis  agreed  to  restore 
all  places  captured  by  him  during  the  war,  to  abandon 
James  II,  and  to  acknowledge  William  III  as  the  rightful 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  So  far  as  France  and 
Holland  were  concerned,  things  were  established  on  the 
same  footing  as  they  had  been  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
so  very  little  was  accomplished  by  this  long,  expensive 
and  sanguinary  war. 

The  pride  of  Louis  was  humbled  for  a  time,  and  his 
encroachments  stopped ;  but  William  knew  that  the 
ambitious  Frenchman  would  not  long  be  able  to  curb  his 
passion  for  conquest.  France,  indeed,  took  no  steps 
toward  the  disbandment  of  her  armies,  and  events  showed 
that  they  were  soon  to  be  again  in  the  field. 

In  1700,  Charles  II  of  Spain  died,  leaving  no  direct  heir. 
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He  had  reigned  over  that  country  since  the  death  of  Philip 
IV  in  1665  ;  and  he  departed  this  life,  feeling  that  Spain 
was  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought  fit.  He  therefore 
made  a  will  leaving  it  to  his  grand-nephew,  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  whose  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa,  the  sister 
of  Charles  II,  had  married  Louis  XIV ;  so,  besides  being 
nominated  as  King  of  Spain,  Philip  was  a  grandson  of  the 
old  King  of  France.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  the  rest  of  the  European  powers  had  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  there  was  a  certain  element  of 
danger  to  themselves  if  two  great  countries  like  France  and 
Spain  became  so  closely  connected  through  their  respective 
rulers. 

The  other  claimant  to  the  throne  was  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  a  grandson  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  and  first 
cousin  of  Charles  II.  A  third  had  existed  in  the  person 
of  Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  a  younger  sister  of  Charles  and  Maria 
Theresa  ;  but  his  death  in  1699  simplified  the  situation, 
and  left  the  royal  houses  of  France  and  Austria  to  contend 
for  the  Empire  of  Spain.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  Louis 
sent  his  grandson  across  the  frontier  to  take  possession  of 
his  inheritance. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "there  are  no  longer  any 
Pyrenees  ! '  but  fortunately  future  events  proved  that 
his  prophetic  powers  were  not  equal  to  his  ambition. 

The  position  of  William  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
At  the  time  he  was  in  very  feeble  health.  Holland  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  Louis's  grandson  as  Philip  V 
of  Spain  ;  for  Louis  had  seized  a  large  part  of  the  Dutch 
army,  which  had  been  quartered  in  Luxemburg  and  Bra- 
bant, and  would  only  release  it  on  that  condition.  In 
England,  public  opinion  was  strongly  against  war.  After 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  both  navy  and  army  had  been 
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reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions  ;  the  popularity  with 
which  William  had  at  first  been  greeted  had  given  place  to 
a  feeling  of  sullen  discontent ;  and  the  Tory  majority 
in  the  English  Parliament  seemed  anxious  to  thwart  his 
every  wish.  If  Louis  had  been  content  with  seeing  his 
grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  England,  Holland  and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  have 
acquiesced,  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  would 
never  have  taken  place. 

But  Louis's  success  blinded  him  to  the  need  of  modera- 
tion. In  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  he  garrisoned  the 
frontier  towns  between  the  Republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  with  French  troops, 
and  this  action  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  both  Hollanders 
and  Englishmen  to  the  real  danger.  The  English  navy  and 
army  were  immediately  placed  on  a  war  footing  once  more  ; 
a  force  was  despatched  to  Holland ;  and  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Republic  signed  for  the  recovery  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  from  Louis. 

All  hopes  of  peace  were  finally  scattered  by  the  French 
king,  who,  after  having  acknowledged  William  as  King 
of  England  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  James  II,  when  the  latter  was  on  his  deathbed, 
to  place  James's  son  on  the  English  throne.  This  promise, 
being  public  property,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  challenge  was  at  once  accepted. 
The  treaty  with  Holland  was  subscribed  to  by  other  powers, 
and  the  Grand  Alliance  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
United  Provinces,  England,  the  Empire,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  the  majority  of  the  German  states. 

In  spite  of  his  feeble  health,  William  was  preparing  to 
take  the  field,  and  almost  all  Europe  was  looking  forward 
to  his  guidance.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  the  20th 
February  1702,  as  he  was  riding  from  Kensington  to  his 
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residence  at  Hampton  Court,  his  horse  stumbled  with  him 
in  Bushy  Park,  and  his  collar-bone  was  fractured.  This 
injury,  though  slight  in  itself,  led  to  serious  consequences  ; 
fever  set  in.  which  the  King's  enfeebled  frame  was  unable 
to  withstand,  and  on  the  8th  March  he  breathed  his 
last. 

His  death,  which  filled  Holland  with  mourning  and 
alarm,  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing  in  France.  No  new 
stadtholder  was  appointed,  the  supreme  authority  being 
vested  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  and  the  active 
direction  of  affairs  confided  to  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Heinsius.  In  England,  William  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister-in-law,  Anne,  his  wife  Mary  having  died  in  169-4. 

Anne  was  the  last,  and  unfortunately  one  of  the  weakest, 
of  the  Stuarts ;  but  she  was  guided  throughout  by  a 
woman  who  could  supply  all  that  she  herself  lacked  in 
energy  and  determination,  and  she  entered  upon  the  war 
with  almost  masculine  intrepidity.  This  woman  was 
Sarah  Jennings,  the  wife  of  John  Churchill,  who  was  to 
become  famous  in  the  history  of  England  and  Europe  as 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

At  the  time  of  William's  death,  Churchill  was  a  man 
of  over  fifty.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  knight ; 
had  studied  the  art  of  war  in  the  armies  of  France  under  the 
great  Turenne ;  and,  owing  to  his  own  personal  attractions, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  sister  Arabella,  a  favourite  of  James 
II,  had  risen  rapidly  in  Court  circles.  His  morals  were 
those  of  the  Restoration,  which  is  to  say  they  were  non- 
existent. He  supported  the  last  two  Stuart  kings  for  as 
long  as  it  suited  his  interests  to  do  so,  and  was  rewarded 
by  Charles  II  with  a  peerage.  Gratitude,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  deserting  his  master  at  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
need.  On  William  Ill's  landing  at  Torbay,  Churchill 
joined  him  with  the  army  with  which  he  should  have 
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opposed  his  progress,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  wife's 
persuasions  that  Anne,  too,  forsook  her  father. 

John  Churchill  was  created  Earl  of  Marlborough  by 
William,  but  his  treacherous  nature  was  such  that  he  could 
never  be  really  trusted  by  the  King.  He  was  soon  intrigu- 
ing for  a  second  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Mary  made  it  certain  that  Anne  would 
succeed  William  that  he  gave  up  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  James  at  his  Court  of  St  Germains.  The 
numerous  blemishes  on  his  character  have,  however,  been 
fairly  effectually  covered  by  the  cloak  of  his  military 
genius.  Voltaire  said  of  him :  "He  never  laid  siege  to  a 
town  that  he  did  not  take,  and  never  fought  a  battle  that 
he  did  not  gain."  He  was  hailed  throughout  Europe  as 
the  finest  general  of  his  own  or  any  other  age  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  French  mothers  were  terrifying  their 
children  into  obedience  with  tales  of  the  terrible  "  Mal- 
brouck."  This  was  the  man  who  was  sent  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Alliance  against  Louis  XIV. 

The  object  of  the  Allies  was  to  dispossess  Louis's  grand- 
son of  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  place  there,  in  his  stead,  a 
son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  The  point  of  attack  was  to 
be  Flanders,  or  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  occupied  now  by 
French  troops.  In  his  first  campaign  in  1702,  Marlborough 
captured  several  Flemish  fortresses,  and  thereby  materi- 
ally strengthened  his  base  of  operations. 

For  several  years  the  Allies  pursued  a  career  of  brilliant 
success,  the  details  of  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  this 
work.  The  celebrated  victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet  adorn  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  English  military  history.  Dutch  troops  were 
fighting  with  the  armies  of  Marlborough  ;  and  Dutch 
deputies  occupied  places  in  his  Councils  of  War,  where, 
it  must  be  confessed,  their  policy  of  caution  many  a  time 
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prevented  the  great  general  from  reaping  the  full  results 
of  his  victories. 

At  sea  the  Republic  had  always  a  fleet  ready  to  support 
the  English,  but  it  was  to  the  latter  nation  that  the  honour 

o  ~ 

of  this  naval  fighting  belongs.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
this  war  that  the  English  admiral,  Rooke,  took  Gibraltar, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  valued  possession  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  names  of  no  Dutch  seamen  stand  out  like 
his,  Byng's,  Benbow's,  and  others  of  their  allies. 

By  the  year  1709  the  haughty  Louis  had  been  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  humiliation  that  he  sued  for  peace  on 
terms  of  most  abject  submission.  His  overtures  were 
rejected  ;  but  he  renewed  them  in  the  following  year, 
and  even  offered  to  abandon  his  grandson.  The  Allies 
insisted  that  he  should  dethrone  him  by  force  ;  but  to  this 
Louis  could  not  consent,  and  the  war  went  on. 

The  English,  however,  were  getting  heartily  tired  of  a 
war  which,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  person  could  see,  was 
being  fought  simply  to  determine  what  foreign  prince 
should  occupy  a  foreign  throne.  At  the  end  of  1710  a  party 
was  returned  to  Parliament  with  what  wrould  now  be 
called  a  "  mandate  "  to  end  the  war.  Marlborough  fought 
another  campaign  in  1711,  but  all  the  time  the  English 
ministers  were  carrying  on  secret  negotiations  with  France 
behind  his  back.  He  returned  to  England  ;  and  early  in 
1712  was  dismissed  from  his  command  and  condemned 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  carried  on 
the  war  as  a  source  of  personal  profit. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  United  Provinces  to  maintain 
the  war  without  the  support  of  England,  which  had  now 
been  definitely  withdrawn.  In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  signed,  and  Philip  V  was  allowed  to  keep  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Spanish  possessions,  both  in  Netherland 
and  in  Italy,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  were  ceded  to 
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Austria  ;  and  southern  Netherland,  which,  since  the  Treaty 
of  Minister  had  been  known  as  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
was  now  to  become  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

The  treaty  left  Philip  V  on  the  Spanish  throne  ;  but 
the  object  of  the  Allies  was  practically  obtained,  for  he 
was  forced  to  renounce  all  his  claims  as  a  grandson  of  King 
Louis  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  danger  that  the  two 
countries  would  one  day  be  united  was  therefore  averted. 

The  United  Provinces,  too,  could  breathe  more  securely  ; 
for  at  last  their  age-long  enemy  was  separated  from  them 
by  something  more  than  a  mere  frontier,  and  the  province 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  to  act  as  a  buffer  state 
between  them  and  the  growing  power  of  France. 

It  is  here  that  we  must  say  good-bye  to  our  friends  the 
Dutch.  We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  their  story  from 
their  remote  beginnings  in  the  dim  dawn  of  history  ;  from 
the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  found  the  rude  Batavians 
living  in  their  huts  among  the  swamps  ;  down  the  ages, 
past  Charlemagne  and  the  rise  of  the  Feudal  System  ; 
through  the  stormy  days  of  the  old  Counts  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  to  the  time  of  the  Burgundians,  when  they 
joined  the  main  stream  of  European  history  ;  then  onward 
through  the  terrible  reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  until  at 
last  they  became  a  free  and  united  people. 

The  centuries  they  had  spent  in  battling  against  the 
forces  of  nature,  in  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  had 
fitted  them  for  the  great  struggle  they  were  to  wage  against 
men  who  had  behind  them  not.only  the  almost  unlimited 
resources  of  the  greatest  Empire- c-f  free  time,  but  also  the 
bigotry  of  a  Church  which'  justified  all  her  inhumanities 
by  texts  from  Holy  SciiptufS.-  tThey  took  up  the  sword 
and  fought  for  their  'faith  ai  id,  iJ\eJ<r  h°mes  with  a  tenacity 
that  has,  perhaps,  never  been* equalled  since  the  world 
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began.  They  fought  with  the  stern  determination  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  and  the  pages  of  history  show  that,  in 
their  case  at  any  rate,  those  brave  words  were  not  used  in 
any  empty  spirit  of  boasting.  The  numbers  that  died  will 
never  be  known,  but  in  the  end  the  nation  conquered  and 
carved  out  for  itself  a  proud  place  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  It  held  that  place  for  only  a  few  short  years  ; 
as  though  worn  out  with  the  struggle  that  it  cost  her  to 
attain  it,  the  little  Republic  sank  quietly  back,  not  into 
inglorious  obscurity,  but  to  a  dignified  and  well-earned 
rest.  But  though  she  has  lost  the  place  she  occupied  in 
her  golden  age  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  niche  that 
she  has  won  in  the  imperishable  halls  of  fame  will  be  hers 
for  ever  ;  and  so  long  as  the  love  of  freedom  is  implanted 
in  any  human  breast,  the  story  of  the  Dutch  people  will 
never  be  forgotten. 
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